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Preface 



In marked contrast to the intensive scrutiny of the principalship by academics, 
researchers, representatives of professional bodies. Doliticians and the public at 
lar^e, the siiperintendency has remained relatively immune from the glare of the 
spotlight, until recently that is. In our view this is a somewhat anomalous situ- 
ation, if only because there are some 15,000 school districts each headed by a 
superintendent, as well as other senior executives ot equivalent status or above in 
central education agencies. Collectively, they operate a budget derived from the 
public purse of quite mind-blowing proportions. Until recently we have kne^wn 
relatively little about then^ — who they are. what they do and to what eflect — 
except to say they are now the subjects of close scrutiny given that there is today 
a widespread public dissatisfaction with the quality of schooling across America. 
What are their needs now and in the future? What makes an efTective school 
system leader and how can potential executive leaders be screened, selected, prepared 
and further developed? Recent conceptualizations and research focussed on these 
sorts of question, ha' e provided the motivation for this book. 

In the recent past a considerable intellectual eflbrt has been applied to the 
solution of problems that have emerged from a series of official rep<;rts that arc 
commonly referred to in professional circles. Frequently their substance is clouded 
by media hype. The intellectual effort, howevci , to problem find and problem 
solve, has not bex'n uiiiform across the country. Rather, it has tended to occur in 
pockets in a somewhat desulti)ry tashitJii. There are now signs, iiovvever, of a 
consistent body of research and practice emerging that is innovatory in nature and 
scope. This new know ledge base provides us with a more optimistic view of the 
nature of the superintendency than that which was evident during the last decade. 
It can inform us about what needs to be d(Mie to regenerate and revitalize the 
superintendency. We consider a dynamic research base to be a vital adiunct to the 
successful reform of the American public schools and schc^oi districts on which 
the well-being c^f the nation ultimately depends. 

One of the centers of excellence for research and exemplary practice that is 
probing the substantive nature of the superintendency, supporting the deveiop- 
inenl superintendents in the field and assisting with their selection and pre- 
p,irjtion is located at I he Uiuversitv of I exas at Austin. This book is the result 
of cidiaborativ e efibrts by researchers based mainly at The University oi I exas at 
Austin, and funded by the Meadows Toundatit)n of Texas. 

I he foe us of their work was identifying and mappin » out the needs of senior 
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educational executives and evolving a system for their ongoing and further pro- 
fessional deveiopinenl in the field, l liis research and development has taken place 
under the auspices of the embryonic National Hxeculive Development Center 
(NHDC) established by the American Association of School Administrators 
(AASA). 

New findings, stemming from the considerable elTorts of the Meadows i^rojeci 
learn, and supported by a growing number of dissertations, prompted us to 
disseminate this body of research to the academic and professional community 
as a matter of some priority. This book, however, is but part of that efl'ort. A 
monograph addressing instructional leadership and a scries of papers have been 
prepared and are in press or published in the relevant journals. Tliis volume 
represents a coherent synthesis of some intense research activity that is now 
beginning to appear in Journals in a piecemeal fashion. 

Shirley 1 h>rd opens the account in Chapter 1, taking research on the principal 
as instructional leader as her model and inspiration, and parrialling out the impli- 
cations and relevance of this for the complementary but distinctive role of 
superintendents. It is fashionable to talk today of leadership forces. It seems not 
unreasonable from this standpoint, to infer that it is the interaction of these forces, 
represented b> those who fulfill the roles of principal, superintendent and school 
board ofticiah as being instrumental in providing the needed vision, guidance and 
leadership for the achievement of desired educational ends. liach player can learn 
off the other m this regard. 

The ft»cus becomes more narrow m ( Chapter 2, and in C!hapter 4, w’here Tom 
( dass distills a selected body research, chosen for its pioneering nature m ini- 
tially ctuitributing to a map ol the superintendency territory, with no claims for 
comprehensiveness. In Chapter 3, he takes an unashamedly normative stance in 
considering current practices and realities in the light of what ought to be, to 
achieve and maintain excellence in the superintendency, just what are the charac- 
teristics of superintendents who have been designated as being ’exemplary’? Surely, 
these are the successes ot the profession and those preparing future superintend- 
ents should kn)k hard and carefully at the profiles of these individuals. 

in Chapter 5, Shirley Hord and Nolan hstes examine the highly problematic 
area ot superintendenr selection by school boards, fhe premise of this chapter is 
that preparation of superintendents must be configured t<\ at least partially meet, 
the needs and perceptions (d'the consumers, namely, the school board. In Chapter 
0, Dav id Carter and lien Harris consider some conceptual and empirical problems 
related to the diagnosis of executive knowledge skills and competencies, as well 
as the p(Uential use of highly focussed diagnostic data for professional grow th 
planning. 

i he use ot assessment methods for selection and scieening and, rather uniquely, 
for personal development plans in which executives retain control over their own 
self-energized assessment data, is treated by Judith L.oredo, lien Harris and David 
Charter in C chapter 7. Judith l.oredo and l')avid C'arter extend this perspective 
to the selection and preparation oi administrators tor senitir executive roles in 
Cdiapter H. 

Ill a text Mich as this, i.*ne might expect a chapter entitled LciUiir<lup for 
Liiirninii — lAiirnin^ for Lnidcrship open the dialogue. Instead, vve have pre- 
ferred to leave this until the end of the book in C.'hapter hi this chapter David 
C’arter synthesizes and integrates the know ledge base developed ,it 'I'he University 
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of Texas at Austin wiili what we know about the nature of leadership and its 
much needed transformative power to realize the reiii\ igoration of American 
education. 

As a research team, we fell the need to include an epilogue. As well as 
looking retrospect i\ely at the work already done and currently underway, we 
also wished to project ahead, to present a future of what has yet to be accom- 
plished and the infrastructure being put in place to facilitate this. From early 
beginnings centered around the lexas pilot site, the siill-e\(d\ing Naiitmal 
i.xecutive Development C'eniei is embodied in various sites across the nation. A 
decentralized approach w ith a suitable divisicai of labor was concei\ ed expressly 
to research and develop packages and processes in an open way for the ongoing 
professional development of superintendents. The form, nature and organizational 
.iiT.ingements to achie\e this goal are presented by David Carter and lorn Glass, 
last of all in Cdiapter Hh 

If we liavc accomplished the task we set out to do, it should leave the serious 
reader with a sense of what has been completed thus far, what remains be done 
and the magnitude of the tasks iiiv^^lved. Above all, from our perspective, we 
would like to impress readers with a sense of /?ou' a high quality, diagnostic and 
act ion 'Oriented, professional growth system that meets the present and future 
needs of tlic superinteiidency might be achieved in a realistic fashion. 

d his inaiuiscfipt has been completed in several location> ranging fr<mi Texas 
and Illinois to Liiglaiid and Australia. We vvv)uld like t(^ thank especially Angela 
Smith and Kathleen McDaniel at the University of Texas at Austin for word 
processing early sections of the maiuiscripl; Sheena Carter, Laurie Cocman, and 
)ayne Piscioneri at the University of Notre Dame Australia for important middle- 
stage rcvisi(ms; and Lori Kitchens and Lonne Parent, (^ii stalT at the Southwest 
I’ducaiional Development Laboratory, Austin, who produced the Tm.il copy for 
publication. All contributed and participated so competently and cheerfully. 

Finally, we have had colleagues and graduate students too numerous to name 
indiv idually, who have read and constructively commeiited on sections of this 
book . We are most grateful tor the advice and commentarv they gave. Any 
deficiencies in the final product, hcwvever. are ot tuir own making — not theirs. 
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Chapter 1 



Smoke, Mirrors or Reality: 
Another Instructional Leader 



Shirley M, Hard 



i he current interest ni. and atteiuion to, leadership appears to be unprecedented 
Ml this nation's history. Ni>t only is the analysis of corporate executive officers' 
leadership' the focus of much of the television and other media coverage, but 
le.ulership at all levels is being recognized and publicly applauded: the high schcnd 
sports team leader, the community's women vtilunteer leadeis, even S-year-old 
cub scouts are singled out and valued for their demonstrated leadership. In this 
milieu educatit)iial leadership has not escaped attention. The surfeit of national 
cxMiimission reports are all clea>' in their demands fc^r a new view ot educational 
leadership that will solve current problems and bring new visions to address 
pressing societal c<Micerns both now .md for the luture. '['here are those who 
believe th.it the role i>f the school, and of th<^se leading the school, is tied inexiir- 
ablv to the common 'good', and that preparing young people to fiincticm success- 
fullv and to ciMitribute maximally to an improved social order will benefit all 
nt»/ens. 

[ ligh-scninding rhetoric! Nonetheless, it is not over-dramatic to assert that 
die nanoifs economic and cultural survival and hopes for the future ride in large 
measure on the shoulders of our schools, and thus itiu r .W/a, on the leadership of 
school superintendents. Such a relationship suggests a requirement for super- 
intendents wh(^ are looking beymid buildings, buses, and bonds to students and 
m'^tnicuoiul improvement. Unis, the superintendent's priority attention is on the 
scht>o|s' ihirteen-vear student 'product' and ‘consumer', and c>n how each student 
IS prepared to fit as an edectively functioning adult now and in tomorr<nv*s 
societv. Some contend that such administrative leadersliip is a critical factor in 
effective schi'ols. I or e.xaiiiple, Coleman (IMHfs) maintains: 

Ihis component (.idministrative leadership) has emerged from viitually 
all the elective school studies as critical, even when the initial expecta- 
tions did not include it as a factor. Any consideration of school district 
processes neiessanlv must include le.idership as a primary linking mecha- 
nism. ip. 

Vl'ltat IS bold leadership: While the concept is developed in Chapter of this book, 
I simple defmmon ihaiai teri/es leadership as guidance for movement fnmi an 
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existing to a preferred state. Assuming that to be the case, a \ ision of the preferred 
state is required, as are change strategies for inducing the organization to mt)\e 
toward the preferred state. What is known about superintendents operating in 
these modes? Not very much, but a knowledge base is evolving as is made clear 
in this chapter and elsewhere in this book, fhe roie explication of the efTective, 
improvement-oriented principal has been the focus of much study and consequently 
a burgeoning research base. Unlike the study of principals, disciplined inquiry 
into the superintendent’s effectiveness is still in its infancy (Hord, 1990; Muller, 
19S9); there i> a lack of models t(' supjiori such inielleeiual work. C.\in the in- 
structional leader principal serve as a model prototype paralleling the role of the 
superintendent in this area? 

Utilizing the emerging research base that examines superintendents’ problein- 
soKing processes and role> in et'fecti\c districts, this chapter explores the e\t)l\mg 
literature and the underlying imperati\ e of superintendents' leadership both now 
and in the future. 

file chapter is organized in three sections: 

(i^ the first prtivides a brief review of the chief education otTicer’s vari- 
ous publics and their current expectations for superintendents 
pert'ormance: 

Mi) in the second section, the new fiiulings emerging from research on 
edict i\e sLipei inieiideiits are presented; two paradigms that portray the 
effectice principal are introduced, and the ’fit* between superintendents* 
tindings and principals’ frameworks is explored; 

(iii) finally, for increasing the effecti\eness of instruction district-wide, the 
relationships between superintendents and principals are examined, 
noting the implications fi>r the education the school bv>ard and 
community and for tlie continuing professi(mai dexelopment of 
superintendents. 



1 )epeiuling (m Just who is responding, the role detinitions ot superintendents vary 
widely. I'liose who occupy the rede adhere io differing definititins from those 
outside the otTice — school btxirds, school start, and the public at large. I he chief 
education officer is a resident in the e\ er-widening contexts td' these constituents. 

I low the latter percei\ e the role and what they v.ilue most ab(>ut it can significantly 
influence the way it is exercised by incumbents, but let us lot)k first at the C!F(*)’s 
\ iews. 



The Superintendent Looks at Herself/Himself 



Such might be the query of many superintendents currently active in the 
j^ositHui. In .1 siud\ In kMrn il* geiuh'r inHuemwl the superintendent’^ \ lew of 
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his/her role (Youngs, 19S8), it was discovered that halfof the men and half of the 
women sampled viewed themselves as leaders, while the other 50 per cent of each 
group perceived themselves as managers. Furthermore, age was the factor that 
served to differentiate most between the different views across the study sample. 
Men and women under the age of 45 saw themselves as leaders while those over 
45 viewed themselves as managers. Much attention and space has been given in 
the literature to differentiating management from leadership (see Chapter 9). Suf- 
fice it to note here that, as already suggested in the introductory passages, lead- 
ership can be thought of as entailing a visionary or symbolic dimension that 
addresses movement and change, while management is seen as securing an orderly 
iw/io ijuo or the smooth operation of routines. 

Additional studies addressing superintendents reported that aspects of their 
role identified as most important to them involved financial issues, building a 
posiii\e climate to support and facilitate the work of staff and students, and an 
effective curriculum (Collier. 1987). Mow superintendents are influenced by 
self-perceptii)iis of their careers and role(s) may be characterized by the place-bound 
ami career-bound categories of superintendents: the place-bound superintendent, 
who does not see him/hcrselt' iiuning onward and upward or in leading the 
district forward, curbs change anci maintains the status quo\ the career bound or 
upwardly mobile superintendent, com ersely. guides the system in new wavs 
through the development and adaptation of new policies and practices (Crovvst>n. 
1987). 

Ciiven the disparate \icws of' the role held by superintendents, it is not 
surprising that boards, also, differ among themseUes and in contrast tc^ the chief 
education officer. Of special significance is the influence the board can exercise on 
the superintendent’s role. Such divergent perceptions impact and create tensions 
when superintendent mle perspectives compete with the board’s. It is instructive 
t(^ consider, then, \^ hat vievs s are characteristic of boards? 



The Eye of the Board 

One-huiidred-.nui-fift\ scliool board presidents representing districts of \arious 
size. ge(^graphic region, and amount of wealth, were studied by Pringle (1989), 
who found that board presidents agreed ‘skills considered most critical for selec- 
tion and contract renew al . . . (w ere) those of prm iding information to board 
members and building a relationship of trust and respect with the board’ (p. v ii). 
C)ther areas deemed important (beyond the boards’ self-interests) were those of 
professicnial staffing and evaluation, together with attention to the ways in w hich 
central (dTice staff were organized. In Pringle's study, board presidents were found 
to be less concerned about operations and auxiliary services, results that differ 
from other studies eff b('>ards and their \ lews of the superintendent. I^ringle re- 
ported that the literature available for rev iew reflected priority roles for the super- 
intendent in the areas of ‘finances, facilities, operations, personnel management, 
board relations and community relations’. 

In cemtrast, narrative respimses sidicited in his study revealed that b(urd pres- 
ideiUj were also interested in the instructional-related abilities of superintendent- 
as-candidate and siiperinteiident-as-incumbent. In a concurrent review of the 
literature. Hord (1990) also found boards’ interest in superintendents’ capabilities 
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to manage finances and personnel lo he a high priority consideration. At the same 
time, it appears that boards generally are not in agreement about the area and 
degree of the superintendent’s license to demonstrate leadership, thereby providing 
the potential for superintendent/board conflict (making it easy to understand why 
boards prefer superintendents who *build a relationship of trust and respect’). 
Alvey and Underwood (1985) described a ‘tug-of-war going on in many school 
systems (with) board members . . . and superintendents . . . each trying to edge 
more responsibility . . . f^specially concerning personnel’. Flentges (1986), however. 
repc>rted a balance oi power with the superintendent’s role predominating on 
internal policy issuer where his/her professional technical expertise is of importance, 
and boards taking a stronger decision-making role in external policy issues. 

And Others 

I he advetu of politics and the emergence of militant aetiem-oriented interest groups 
have significantly impacted the .’.uperintendent's acti\ ities. The politics of com- 
niunity groups with particular interests to pursue, and the district’s influential 
pn^fessional staff associations and unions, have had a profound effect on policies 
and practices in some school sy stems. Phis ‘ptditicization’ of public ediicaiit^i 
(Lupini. 1983) has resulted in more than the usual acti\e iiuolvcment of board 
members and others, further complicating the superintendent’s role. How all these 
activities play out in the public press on a slow news day is easily observed. 

On a more positive theme, there are some, like ! ucker. who propose that 
superintendents adopt a role of managing people who think for a living as distinct 
from those who are just told what to do and expected to get on with it as directed 
(Tucker. 1988). With this view. Schlechty nndjoslin (1986) maintain that knowledge 
work will be the iiusst dominant occupation of our country, with teachers under- 
taking a decision-sharing role, requiring the redesign of authority relationships in 
a school system. In describing this new model. Schlechty and [oslin portray ‘the 
superintendent ... as the chid teacher . . . who defines pr(Tdems and inspires others 
to solve them. Leadership, then, is more important than managerial skill, though 
managerial ^kill is not to be discounted*. 

In sunimar\. scIkmiI boards as instruments ot public polic) ha\ e articulated 
roles and expectatK’ins for their superintendents to perform in certain ways. In 
addition to the way superintendents and boards view the role, others outside or 
peripheral to the confines or restraints of the school system promote extensive 
lists ot skills, tasks and responsibilities they consider should accrue to the super- 
intendent s role, I he efforts of community interest groups and political action add 
turther to the demands placed on the chiel education ollicer lor performance and 
accountability. In short, the modern superintendent is required to be all things to 
all people. 

I hese multiple and frequently competing perspecti\es, role expectations, and 
demands cii^ not bode well for the perstni in the ‘catbird’ seat. With mixed per- 
ceptums, an unrealistic array of expectatimis. and multiple role definitions 
abounding, it Is not surprising that the art of politics has tal^en precedence o\cr 
the craft <sf instruction in the siipcTintendency. If instruction is to be acec^rded the 
highest priority by our schools, it would seem important at least to discover 
which role retjuiremeiits of superintendents relate most pov.erfulK to effectiw 
instriK'tion — a topic to be ex.imined in the nest section. 
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Effective Leaders 

I'here is an extensive research base on effective principals (Duttweiler and Hord, 
1987) but a critical lack of much research-based knowledge about the effects that 
superintendents have on their districts that relates to student outcomes, the pre- 
sumed focus of district programs. Wimpelberg (1988), Leithwood and Steinbach 
(1989), and others (Hord, 1990) have called attention to this fact, exhorting 
researchers to contribute to a much needed research base. Modestly and increas- 
ingly, study findings are accumulating, and though the quantity of results is still 
relatively small, they commonly exhibit a great potential to increase understanding 
about superintendents' effects on instruction. See for example, Harris and Wan 
(1991) and Muller (1989). 

Supcrifitiruienis: I'heir Work in Lljective Districts 

Most of the recent studies reported here have gone beyond the short self report 
survey method and have employed multiple data collection techniques including 
interviews with subjects, colleagues, subordinates, and community members; 
examination of documents; ethnographic field studies to observe the subjects in situ 
and so on. Further, most of the subjects and samples studied have been identified 
on the basis of their effects on district policies and practices and, more specifically, 
on student academic outcomes. Such study samples, though small, stand in contrast 
to those selected on the basis t)f ‘reputation' by persons not in direct contact with 
the district and its daily operations. The work of these subjects, superintendents 
m elective districts, has been examined and reported by several researchers and 
a brief review of their findings follows, 

In a series of three rep<^rts of twelve effective districts, Hallinger, Murphy 
and Peterson (19S.S, 198(^, 1987) pnnided clear information about the r<de of the 
superintendent in district elTectiveness. According to Murphy and Hallinger (198()), 
the superintendents of these tw elve elective districts were characterized as setting 
goals and establishing expectations and standards, selecting staff, supervising and 
evaluating staff, establishing an instructional and curricular focus, ensuring con- 
sistency in curriculum and instruction, and mcuiitoring curriculum and instruction. 

St)ine of the superintendents collected prcKlucts of the schools' work and used 
meetings of various sizes, formats, and composition to investigate implemen- 
tation of instructional processes. I hey inspected curriculum and instruction in 
operation through visits to schools. Student achievement results were used in 
leaciier and principal evaluations by two-thirds of the superintendents. I'hey were, 
in a word, seen as being directly inv olved in the technical core operations of their 
districts (Murphy and Hallinger, 198(9- 

Murphy, Hallinger and Peterson's paper (1985) added that the superintend- 
ents were also engaged in culture building: ccminumicating vv ith staff; developing 
team activities, showing concern, and building morale; and resolving problems, 
cutting through papervvt^rk, and securing rapid sedutions to pressing problems, 
fhey were the primary aetc^rs in linking schools and district offices, promoting 
closer relationships between district and site administrators, and mandating 
administrator statV development that focussed explicitly on curriculum and in- 
structi<m. 7'he superintendents' message was 'every child can learn', and principals 
were expected to realize this ideal in practice (Murphy, et al., 1985). 
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Peterson, Murphy and Hallinger reported that superintendents in 

effective districts did not believe that ‘instructional technologies are totally idio- 
syncratic, evanescent and unspecifiable’ (p, 18); therefore, they specified instruc- 
tional models and teaching methods to improve student learning outcomes. To 
ensure that instruction was attended to, they communicated the expectation that 
the identified models would be used. I’hey established goals and standards for 
evaluation, and they put in place support structures through ongoing staff devel- 
opment activities and the allocation of budgets lo support these initiatives. I'hey 
signaled in powerful ways that curriculum and teaching were important {ibid.). 

In comparing two small rural districts with similar ccmimunities, the charac- 
teristics and activities of the l^istiict B superintendent appeared to be significant 
to the district’s success (Jacobson, For example, to improve student per- 

foriiiaiice, teachers’ performance was nurtured through professional development, 
and mv)nitored, If teadier'. did not perform in accordance with expectations, they 
were dismissed, pressured into retirement, or denied tenure. In turn, teachers 
were suppc»ried in student achievement efforts through a strictly enforced ccnle (U' 
student discipline by the administration. I lie improved student behavi<ir contributed 
to improved teachers’ working conditions. 

I eachers were encouraged to work collaborativeiy to address problems and 
to experiment with the curriculum. I'he superintendent regarded faculty as the 
agents of change and held them accountable for improvement. lo facilitate 
this initiative, he supported staff' as they upgraded course offerings, materials, 
facilities, and their own professional development. In this small district, the 
superintendent worked directly with teachers, rather than with principals. Chains 
m student achievement was the goal of the superintendent and he pursued this 
outcome aggressively even at the risk of faculty and community oppositic^n 
(Jacobson, 1986). 

0>lenian and Lal^ocque (1988) examined the activities of superintendents in 
high-performing districts and contrasted them with superintendents in less suc- 
cessful districts. They concluded that the superintendent’s leadership was the single 
most important factc^r in creating a positive district ethos, with both cultural 
elements and technical factors contributing to its success. In explaining district 
ethos, they identified six activity and attitude ‘focu'sses’ that were given attention: 
Itarning, acc(umtability , change, caring, commitment, and community. For each 
focus, the superintendents emphasized being accountable, and being improvement 
and adaptation-t^riented. In addition, they consistently established an 1 followed 
through on their expectations. 

1 he superintendents influenced staff by reference and adherence to the dcunin- 
aiit norms of accountability and collegial responsibility for declared objectiv es. In 
the high performing districts the superintendent established a consensus through 
using committees as consultative bodies, accessing teachers through principals, 
and using principals as reactors lo ideas. The superintendents were perceived by 
the researchers as a presence in the schools and community, modeling energy and 
effort k'r the staff and demonstrating accountability to, and on behalf of, the 
C(^mm unity. Their overall effect was manifested through the ‘creation and 
maintenance (')f a positive district ethos’ {ibid , p. ^?>). Lthos in this respect may be 
thought of as the pervading Llimale or culture. 

Superintendents, reported by Pollack, ( hrispccls. Watson, liricc and 
McCa>rmack (1988), were regarded by district and school level administrators as 
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key players in setti^^ and guiding improvement goals. They were also regarded 
by themselves and others as modeling instruction^ leadership, especially in a 
symbolic sense through the image they projected as they visited schools on a 
regular basis. They played an active role in monitoring change and improvement 
efforts, focussing on curriculum issues as the fulcrum for planned change. 

Again, direct control over principals’ behavior was exercised through selec- 
tion, supervision and evaluation, and through enhancing professional socialization 
by means of training and staff development, hidirect influence on principals and 
improvement otTorrs occurred through setting goals, allocating resources, devel- 
oping curriculum and evaluating instruction, and by analyzing test data. This 
form of district control was not seen by subordinate staff and the broader com- 
munity to be denigrating of principals who were themselves generally accepting 
the directives they were given, and being supervised in a developmental and 
nurturing way. The superintendent’s role with principals included setting goals 
for change, articulating the district’s goals, and modeling priorities for change 
through visibility, proximity and monitoring. They also provided support through 
staff development, on-site assistance and resource provision. 

I he cultural characteristic typical of the improving districts was the belief 
that educators in the schools amid increase student achievement (ibid.). 

In identifying the superintendent’s role in reform, sixteen district leaders were 
studied by Paulu (1988), and sev eral generalizations from the results were reported 
by the investigator. First, the superintendent created an expectant atmosphere 
where reform flourished by encouraging staff to share ideas and take risks and by 
rewarding those who initiated change. Fundamental to creating such an atmosphere 
was to build trust with all staff before the introduction of change efforts. Estab- 
lishing ties with all constituents was also important, but the relati(>iiship between 
superintendent and principal was identified as particularly critical to outcome 
success. Also cited was the development of credibility with minority group 
members and building trust with ihe media. 

Second, superintendents’ initiatives for their districts’ improvement required 
a comprehensive vision-based plan. While the superintendent introduced the plan, 
other participants molded it thremgh their work in committees charged with the 
development of a fully articulated vision and long-range plans congruent with the 
shared vision. 

I bird, ccmimunication of the plan was the respcmsibility of the superintend- 
ent, and was done in a variety of ways in order to reach all people who would be 
directly and indirectly affected by the plan. Because they may be a step ahead of 
those they lead, successful superintendents communicate plans carefully and in 
convincing and persuasive ways to their multiple audiences. 

Fourth, after plans were made they were executed. Thus, superintendents 
provided for the training of staff and all those involved in implementation. They 
delegated responsibilities but remained, however, actively involved in monitoring 
ev ents. If plans did not pr(>cecd as intended, modification or elimination of some 
elements was considered by the superintendent and/or others responsible for 
implementation. In other cases, barriers had to be eliminated. These sixteen 
superintendents were reported to be at various stages in their reform efforts, and 
they remained optimistic about their expected results (ibid.). 

In a study of big city school districts’ improvement efforts. Mill, Wise and 
Shapiro (1989) selected six districts for investigation: Atlanta. C’incinn.iti, Miami. 
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Memphis, Pittsburgh and San Diego. A key finding was that ‘No improvement 
efTort can succeed without an active school superintendent . . (p. v). In explain- 

ing the contributions of these specific actors to the process of improvement, the 
researchers concluded that ‘The school superintendent is usually the single most 
important actor in the improvement process, whether that person is the initial 
architect or an indispensable member of a coalition of improvement-oriented 
groups. No improvement efTort that w'as studied caught fire without an active 
superintendent willing to interact with community forces to attack the school 
system’s inertia’ (p. 20). What did these six superintendents do? 

First, they worked with their boards and the community to establish a public 
mandate of goals and priorities to guide the policies of the school system. The 
resulting goal statements were broad and general but meaningful guides for actions, 
providing agreement on direction and focus. Superintendents created these mandates 
in various ways, but they reflected ‘public needs and aspirations' and granted 
greater authority than would normally be the case to the superintendent. 

Second, these superintendents almost guaranteed results, but did not promise 
overly-ambitious short-term outcomes. I'hus, they helped the community to 
understand that change and improvement would take a long time to achieve. 

Third, the superintendents strove to assure that the improvement efTort would 
be continuous and would not disappear if the current administrator moved or was 
replaced, By cultivating and nurturing younger administrators in the philosophy, 
processes and intermediate effects of the change efTorts, its continuity might be 
assured. 

Fourth, relating to the community at large, which is necessary for any 
district-wide improvement, means meeting the politics of race, income and 
ambition head-on. The superintendent’s race v\’as a factor to be reckoned with 
in these large, urban communities and these three black and three white super- 
intendents did just that, in addition to addressing in a personalized way the needs 
of all children regardless of their race or family income. 

Fifth, while the preceding four areas represent external issues, there was the 
internal dimension to be dealt with. Inside issues focussed on three strategic fac- 
tors: information, principals and professional expectations. First, the information 
flow during change efforts was increased, and the media used to keep priorities 
and emergent needs up-front in the public mind. Second, a common means for 
managing change, identified by five of the executives, was to manage principals. 
They did so by reorganizing and eliminating organizational structures to make 
their relationships with principals readily accessible. ‘Under new arrangements 
they (principals) reported to area superintendents . . . and through them to the 
superintendents . . . the line relationship between principal and superintendent 
rc-emphasized the idea that the principal, responsible for the whole school, reports 
only to administrators with comparably broad concerns’ (pp. 25-6). 

To address the third issue, these superintendents spent major parts of their 
time in schools, treating teachers and administrators as professitmals, yet leading 
them by articulating priorities and providing guidance and exemplary role nu^dels. 
Their symbolic actions — classroom visits, participation in principals’ perform- 
ance reviews (^r a school award ceremony — conveyed what was important. To 
make their expectations for quality performance absolutely clear, four of them 
paid unannounced visits to schools t('> deliver ultimatums for improvement 
if needed, and firing of principals as necessary. Principals were used as the 
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instruments for inducing and facilitating change, and were also the focus of change 
and improvement in the direction needed (ibid.). 

Muller (1989) investigated the relationship of superintendent instructional 
leadership competencies and elementary principal effective instructional leader- 
ship behaviors to school effectiveness. He found that superintendent competence 
in the area of organizing for instruction was the best predictor of campus and 
district effectiveness. According * Mulkr eleven tasks are included in this area, 
namely: 

(i) The executive understands instructional design; 

(ii) dhe executive establishes priorities among the district's instructional 
goals and objectives; 

(iii) rhe executive adopts instructional methodologies that facilitate the 
etTicieiu delivery of the district's curriculum; 

(iv) The executive develops an instructional and resource management 
system that implements the district's instructional philosophy; 

(v) The executive develops goals and objectives that guide the district's 
instructional philosophy; 

(vi) rhe executive provides an instructional evaluation program that accu- 
rately monitors the instructional program; 

1'he executive monitors student achievement through feedback from 
the instructional evaluation program; 

(viii) I'he executive maintains a system for instructional change; 

fix) The executive maintains a system of instructional improvement that 

seeks to upgrade the process of student learning; 

(x) The executive ensures that the district incorporates varied and diverse 
instructional methodologies that allow for a wide range of learning 
styles that exist in a multi-racial student population; 

(\i) I'hc executive stipulates that homogeneous ability groupings within 
classrooms do not segregate students into racial or other inappropriate 
groupings, (p. 127) 

While this study does not suggest a causal relationship between superintend- 
ents' tasks and district effectiveness, it reports a significant correlation between 
these variables (ibid.). 

From a descriptive study of forty-nii'e reputationally nominated superintend- 
eirs. Buck (1989) identified seven most frequently described transformational 
leaoership behaviors, [ he results are reflected in Buck’s research -based behavioral 
duinilion of a transformational superintendent leader. According to Buck, such a 
leader uses leadership that goes beyond merely managing the system to helping 
the system achiev e its next stage of evolution; sharing a vision that becomes the 
fused purpe^se of the organization; and communicating this vision, formally md 
informally in order to provide up-to-date information to different audic*nces 
regarding the status (>f the organization. 

I he leader accomplishes the district's missiiMi based on the vision by initially 
conceptualizing a specife future; engaging in appropriate risks to bring about 
change; involv ing others in goal setting and decision making; empowering (Others; 
.md communicating the vision to every level of the virganizalion. The leader con- 
cerns herself/hiinself about the individual, is ccniimitted to quality development 
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of others, and seeks to mcwe followers to becoming self-actualized. He/she 
demonstrates a positive attitude and a strong value system that includes being a 
strong advocate of quality education for students and educational reforms; dem- 
onstrates and models the directed learner, continually seeking to improve and 
develop skills personally and professionally; and portrays an enjoyment of his or 
her work and profession (pp. 201-2). 

From this concise review of recent studies, an emergent picture of the efiec- 
ti\e superintendent is forming. Do superintendents exhibit a unique set of behaviors 
or is there a parallel to school-based leaders, i.e., principals? 

Leithwood and Steinbach (1989) examined the problem-solving processes 
superintendents in order to better understand what they do. With minor refine- 
ments, they used a methodology for their sample of ‘expert’ and ‘typical’ super- 
intendents, similar to that w'hich had proven successful in their previous studies 
of expert and typical principals. An information-processing orientation to prob- 
lem solving that was employed in their research on principals was used as a 
framework for the study of superintendents. Leithwood and colleague referred to 
Schwenk (1988) who Judged such a perspective in understanding the strategic 
decision making of senior executives to be appropriate and relevant. From 
Leithwood and Steinbach’s report, it seems reasonably easy to infer that the re- 
searchers were satisfied with the results of transporting the methodology they had 
devised for the study of principals to that of superintendents. 

There were similarities as well as ditTerences in the results obtained from 
expert principals and superintendents. Expert superintendents, for example, dem- 
onstrated an undeniable air of self-confidence; this same posture of certainty was 
expressed by expert (but not typical) principals. Some of the ditTerences between 
expert principals and superintendents seemed to be a 'function of work context’. 
For example, superintendents had significantly more problem solving resources, 
such as instantly available and accessible information. The researchers hypothesized 
that ditTerences between superintendents and principals may be attributable to the 
expanded experiences of superintendents in the broader, more diverse environment 
in which they operate. 

On balance, therefore, while superintendents' and principals' work envirc>n- 
ments differ, it seems not unreasonable to consider the use of common methods 
and structures for investigating and analyzing btnh principals and superintendents 
— not only their problem-solving processes but also the components of what they 
do in their Jobs, leading a school and leading a district. 

PritKipats: I'hcir ITer/? in [:j}cctivc Schooi< 

T wo frameworks used in describing and explaining effective principals appear 
useful in considering the role of the efTective superintendent as well. One iden- 
tifies components that distinguish between effective principals and others, and the 
second addresses three principal styles of facilitating change, with one style more 
characteristic of efTective principals. T hese frameworks are presented, and the 
body of recent research summarized abi)\e on superintendents is then examined 
for its fit with these nu^dels. 

As already noted, there is an abuiulant literatuie i>n the principal as an in- 
structional leader and the results of research on principals' leadership appear quite 
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Table 1 1 Relationship of principal leadership to successful change 



Effective Principal 


Effective Change 


Vision 


Innovation Configuration 


Goals and Expectations 
Supportive Environment 


Developing Supportive 
Organizational Arrangements 




Training 


Monitoring 


Monitonng and Evaluation 


Data-Bcseci intervenvons 


Providing Consultation 
and Reinforcement 




External Communication 



Adapted frorfi Hord. S M . Rutherford, W L , Hulmg Austin, L.L , & Hall, G.E 0987) Taking 
Charge of Change Alexandria. Virginia Assoc ation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 



consistent. As an example of one summary, Rutherford (19KS) explicates fi\e 
tiictors ot effective principals, or five components of their roles, namely, they: 

(i) have clear, informed \isions of what they want their schools to become 
— \ isions that focus on students and their needs; 

fii) translate tiiesc vision^ into g«.>als for their schools and expectations for 
the teachers, students, and administrators; 

(lii) establish school climates that support progress toward these goals and 
expectations; 

(iv) cx)ntinii(nisly monitt'r prog/i*ss; and 

(\) 1 liters ene in a supportive or corrective manner, when it seems 

necessary, (p. 32) 

Not surprisingly the actions of these improvement-oriented school-based 
leaders parallel the types of interventions found to be associated with successful 
school change. This alignment is depicted in Table 1.1, 

Not only has the research on principals revealed what they do, reported briefly 
abenc in the fi\e- factor framework, but studies have also illuminated our under- 
standing of/h)uMliey do it. fiall, Rutherford, Hord and Muling (1984), drawing 
on intensive studies of principals engaged in imp ovement efforts with their fac- 
ulties, identified three difT^^rent wavs that principals work. The three do not pretend 
to encompass all the ways all principals work, but the essential features of the 
styles have been ctnifirmed in cognate studies (Leithwood and Montgomery, 1982; 
Ihomas, 1978; I rohoski, 1984; Schiller, 1988). 

Drawing on Mall, Rutherford, Mord and Muling (pp. 23-4). the three styles 
and their definitions (characterizing superintendents) arc as follows: 

1 Initiators 

Initiators ha\e clear, decisi\e long-range policies and goals . . . they have 
very strung beliefs about what good schools and teaching should be like 
and work intensely to attain this \ision . . , they ha\e strong expectations 
for students, teachers, principals, and themselves; they convey and moni- 
tor these expectations through frequent c(»ntacts with principals and clear 
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explication of how the school is to operate and how principals are to 
provide guidance and manage improvement . . . they stdicit input from 
staff and then make decisions in terms of school and district goals and 
what is best for students. 

2 Managers 

Manage/s represent a broader range of behaviors. I hey demonstrate both 
responsive behavit^rs . . . and they also initiate actions in support of the 
change effort . . . work without fanfare xo prtn ide basic support t(^ facil- 
itate principals . . . keep principals informed about decisions and are sen- 
sitive to principals needs. I hey will defend their principals from what are 
perceived as excessive demands. 

3 Responders 

Responders place lieavy emphasis on allowing principals and others the 
i^pportunity to take the lead. '1 hey believe their primary role is to main- 
tain a smooth running district by focusing on traditional administrative 
tasks, keeping principals content and treating all ccMistituents well. They 
view principals as strong professionals who are able to carry out their 
work with little guidance ... 1 ..is seems to be due, in part, to their desire 
to please others and in part to th:ir more limited vision of how their 
school district and all personnel should change in the future. 

I hese paragraphs describing the normativ e approach typical of each leader- 
ship stvle summarize the concerns, motivation, and behaviors of the three styles, 
rhe initiatt^r principal has been identified through lescarch studies as the effective 
principal ( Rutherford, and the initiator description resonates closely with 

the descriptions of superintendents in effective districts reported above. 



ilv’ Shoe hurfiicr i'lt? 

Using the five-factor effective principals' framewa^rk. the findings tni superintend- 
ents are discussed and a composite ot' the tive-dimensional superintendent is de- 
scribed tfoni a synthesis i^fthe study findings { fable 1.2). 1 hese data are odlectivcly 
powerful and provide a lens through which to loi^k at the superintendent, as well 
as principal, as instructional leader. 



I V.w cn 

Overall the studies di^ not repcMt much about superintendents' visic>ning. I his 
may be a function o\ the study methodoh^gies, i,e., did the study c|uesti(Mis 
actuallv address superintendents* visiiMi-niaking? It is to be expected that the goals 
and expcctaticMis espoused by superintendents ccune from some view they hold of 
the future, though it is equally possible to believe that their giuls represent more 
short-range needs than those implicit in rertecting futuristic scenarios. Paulu 
reported that planning for what they want their districts to become is an impi^rtaiit 
activity for superintendents. Others m the district may be stdicited f^r their ideas 
(Ml nudding and developing the plan for the future. Buck cited the superintendent 
as sharing a v ision that drives the organization to achieve its ‘next stage of evo- 
lution'. While little is rep<irred about vision, much was revealed abmit goals and 
expectations, the next tactor lor consideration. 
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Tabit) 1 2. f'lvt} tdciuia of onecUve pnnaoats and findings on roles of superintendents 
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Cjoah (I mi txpeaanons 

All the researchers reported superintendents’ involvement in setting goals, com- 
municating them to the public and articulating specific expectations to the dis- 
trict’s professionals. Specifically, Hallinger, Murphy and Peterson characterized 
superintendents in elTective districts as setting goals and establishing expectations 
and standards, especially focussing on curriculum and instruction, to the point of 
even identifying models of instruction to be used. The superinteiidents clearly 
signaled the high priority they gave to teaching and learning (Hallinger, Murphy, 
Peterson, Coleman and LaRoeque). 

lacobson’s effective superintendent similarly articulated goals and the means 
for acquiring gains in student achievement. Pollack c/ al. reported district per- 
ceptions that viewed the superintendent as the kty person in setting, articulating 
and guiding improv ement goals. Paulu’s sixteen superintendents widely commun- 
icated their plans and goals to ail school and business constituents, and in various 
ways they communicated carefully and coin incingly so the goals would be under- 
stood by multiple stakeholders. 

Establishing a public mandate of goals and priorities to substantiate agree- 
ment on the direction to be taken was one of the activ ities of successful urban 
superintendents in effecting change (Hill et ai), Muller reported similar findings 
on the edeccive superintendents that he studied. 1 he urban superintendents, ac- 
cording to Hill, spent time in schools articulating their priorities directly to school 
personnel. Buck suggested that this sort of communication is done both formally 
and informally by exemplary superintendents, as a matter of course. 

Supporti VC cn vi ronmcfi / A //nia tc 

I developing a district ‘ethos’ (the climate/culture) was a strong thrust of the super- 
intendents studied by C'oleman and La Roeque. In the study’s high performing 
districts the superintendents established consensuality as a norm, by empk^ying 
collegial committee work and cc isultation with statTin order to produce positive 
attitudes toward planned change. Hallinger, Murphy and Peterson reported the 
etVective district superintendents’ role in culture building: communicating with 
stafV, developing teams, demonstrating concern and building morale. 1 he super- 
inf mdents established support through budget allocations and statT development 
— a phenomenon confirmed also in the Pollack study. In Jacobson’s study of tvv<» 
small, rural districts, teachers were supported in their improvement efforts by the 
administrative enforcement of discipline policies with students, 

Paulu’s findings described superintendents as creating an atmosphere ‘where 
reform can flourish’ by supporting idea sharing by stall, eiictniraging stall risk 
taking, building trust and rewarding change initiators. This building of an ‘ex- 
pectant’ atmosphere was done before change was introduced. Hill cited treating 
teachers and administrators as professionals by the superintendent as an important 
aspect of climate. 



A critical factiu* in successful change in schools is that of inoniioring progress. 
I ikevv ise, the elVective transfer of new learning in the stalT development process 
that supports improvement is greatly enhanced by monitoring behavior and skills 
cha: ge. It is noted that ciTcctive principals are cliaracteristically ‘quality control’ 
monitors, which was a dotninant aspect of the work of superintendents 



Monitcrnnj 
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monitoring schools in effective districts (Pollack et al.\ Hill et aL), and in moni- 
toring classrooms (Jacobson; Hill et ai.)> Hallinger, Murphy and Peterson 
reported that superintendents monitor personnel (principals), and curriculum and 
instruction (also Pollack study). Some superintendents collected the products of 
students’ work as exemplars of achievement. In meetings they inquired about 
implementation. Student achievement scores were used as monitoring and 
accountability indices for formative purposes (cited by Coleman and La Roeque; 
Pollack; Muller). 

The superintendents of effective systems did not assume that once the plans 
for improvement were in place realization of the vision was assured. Quite the 
contrary, continual formative monitoring of progress was done to make certain 
that the implementation of change was happening and was on track. Monitoring 
was also used to access data for providing support and assistance when and where 
it was needed — the last of the five factors. 

Inter renitiii 

The companion to monitoring is intervening with actions that will influence statT 
to continue their cHorts toward instructional effectiveness and improved student 
outcomes. Interventions can reinforce what is being done, can cajole or coerce 
stall movement, and/or can assist with trouble-shooting or problem-solving about 
the impact of the change process. Intervening can take the form of inhibiting 
inappropriate behaviors or celebrating positive progress. Some superintendents, 
reported Hallinger et al.. Pollack et a!., and Paulu, provided and mandated si AY 
development tor all players, a large scale intervention. They also prov ided on-site 
assistance (Pollack), Jacobson foirnd that teachers' performance was monitored 
and when performance was not as high as expected, interventions by the super- 
intendent included dismissal, pressure to retire, or denial of tenure. Coleman and 
La Roeque, and Pollack et al., discussed superintendents who modeled instruc- 
tional leadership energy and effort for the starts. If effects didn't materialize as was 
envisioned and planned for, then superintendents modified or eliminated some or 
all aspects of the plan accordingly (Paulu). 

Clearly, an analysis of the superintendent s vv’ork in effective districts, using 
the factors characterizing ertective principals, indicates that effective superinten- 
dents are engaged in a similar range of activities. As the Hill et al. study reminds 
us, unique findings related to the superintendency are found in the broader district 
context, seen as a highly political realm that the superintendent must interact with 
in order to ertect improvement. While the principal has responsibility for the 
school s public relations and political harmony on a smaller scale, il is likely to be 
more homogeneous, and thus, logically less demanding, than the diversity to 
be found within a larger district context. 

Yet classroom, school, and district activities arc nested, with classrcKims 
embedded in schools, and schools in districts, thus making it probable that district 
level leaders can act in ways paralleling the activ ities of principals to affect district 
outcomes. Murphy and Hallinger (I9«6) make a strong statement, proclaiming 
‘there are substantial parallels between the findings on the principal as instructional 
leader and the role of the superintendent as instructional leader'. What is common 
from this body of research then, is the possibility for two variables focussed on 
efTective instruction: the role of principal as instructional leader and the role of 
superintendent as instructional leader. I he interaction of these tvv’o variables. 
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however, constitutes a third factor in district effectiveness plans. 'I'his interaction 
is examined and discussed in the final section of the chapter, 

A New Relationship: A New Alliance 

There can be no denying the powerful influence of the site-based administrator, 
the principal, on instructional improvement at the school level. The leadership of 
the principal has been consistently cited as the most signiticant factor in the 
success of campus change efforts. These efforts, however, thrive or die, supported 
or otherwise, in the wider school district setting. Thus, for more powerful and 
pervasive instructional leadership and improvement, attention has begun to focus 
at the district level. 



Superintendent as Dei’cloper 

Several issues demand a district focus. One of these is the obvious need for more 
improvement simultaneously on more ‘fronts'. One school at a time is a theme 
frequently heard, but such a pace or frequency is unacceptable in the light ot 
today's needs and tomorrow's demands. A second issue stems from the needs of 
principals themselves who have been called upon to personally adopt and implement 
a new professional role (instructional leader and school improvement facilitat('r) 
— new to 50-70 per cent of them (Hord. 198H). This constitutes an innovation 
for most principals and requires for this school building administrator the same 
support, training, and technical assistance and coaching as any new practice or 
skills acquisition. In most districts, this presents something of a dilemma: who 
will provide the assistance and coaching for the ongoing development of the 
principal? Ihe principal's support and development needs originate in the chal- 
lenge to improve student learning, and are logically linked to the superintendent 
in effective districts via a chain of reasoning as follows. 

For children to learn more successfully, teaching practices must change to 
become more effective. Teachers require help in implementing new practices — 
who will provide this assistance? The principal has been identified as the person 
responsible for providing such help. This role demands new skills and behav iors 
of principals. To implement the role, the principal requires help — who will 
provide this assistance? The superintendent? 

A number of the studies reviewed in the previous section identified the su- 
perintendent as this ‘nurturer'. For example. Pollack ft al. (1988) reported that the 
superintendent exercised direct v mtrol over principals' development through his/ 
her supervision and evaluation, and through enhancing principals professional 
socialization by training activities and other methods. They used indirect influence 
through setting goals jointly with principals and selectively allocating resources. 
Principals generally accepted being indirectly directed in this nurturing manner, to 
grow in the ways env isioned by the superintendent. Murphy cl ai (1985) revealed 
that superintendents took a primary role in mandating start development for 
administrators that focussed on (.urriculum and instruction, thus, preparing them 
for their role in improving teaching and learning. In the Hill ft a/, study (1989) 
superintendents cultivated and nurtured younger administrators (principals) in the 
philosoplu and processes of the reform clVorl to assure its continuation. 
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As good managers of personnel, superintendents were providing the support 
counterbalanced by gentle pressure, for helping principals acquire new skills. Some 
superintendents, however, were viewed as taking a more comprehensive and direct 
role with principals, using principals as their instruments for promoting and 
efTecting change and improvement, 



Superintendent as Strategist 

Paiilu, in summarizing the role of superintendents as actors in reforming their 
districts, cited :he quality of the relationship between the superintendent and 
principal as being particularly critical to the success of school and district change 
eflorts. Hill et al. described the superintendents as managing change through 
managing principals. They made the development of relationships with principals 
much easier by removing organizational structures such as layers of personnel that 
intervened between the two levels ot administrators. After reorganization, prin- 
cipals reported only to area superintendents and through them to the district 
superintendent. The clear message from this change was that the principal who 
was responsible for his/her entire school would interact and report to administra- 
ti'>rs with similarly wide-ranging responsibilities. 

Ihe superintendents made regular \isits to schools for the purpose of work- 
ing with principals, identifying their priorities and modeling behaviors they wished 
in turn to have emulated. These executi\e leaders used principals to carry their 
message to schot>ls. to implement their shared visions in schools, making reality 
out of their dreams. By w orking directly with the principals and coaching them 
in their new roles, they developed allies who would work with them to realize 
their goals and objectives. Superintendents shared decision making with principals 
funder particular circumstances), thus further enhancing their relationship with 
each other. Once new norms were established, these teams of district-level/ 
schooMe\el instructional leaders provided a powerful impetus and greater facil- 
itation for increasing instructional effecti\encss at the campus and district levels. 



Concluding Remarks 

In the USA. teaching and administering ha\e become divorced from one another 
(Cuban. 19H8), and scho<’)Is have come to be viewed by administrators as C('>rporate 
enterprises, rather than as centers for learning and growth (Gibboney. 1989). This 
may be true generally, but it certainly does not a>me through the effective 
superintendents* stories described in this chapter. It is widely believed, howxver, 
that administrative behavior derives from its context: therefore, significant reforms 
in administrative behavior will (Kcur when school system reform occurs (Crowson 
and Hanna way, 1989). Fxhortations for better performance, behavioral prescriptions 
tor managerial success and externally-generated regulations will have little value 
w ithin existing structures (ihid.). 'Thus, at least two issues are basic to changing 
w hat !iK>st administrators do or don’t do. They are: 

(i) The school board 

Studies ol schot>l board's preferences for superintendent competencies 
ha\e idenntied managing tinances, facilities, operations, personnel, and 
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board and community relations as high priorities (Hord, 1990; Pringle, 
1989). These appear to be typical manifestations of the values held by 
those who hire the superintendent — the school board. Because school 
boards formulate policy, thereby shaping the district context, the board 
members become either the naysayers or the supporters of an expanding 
superintendent role. Boards seem to disagree about the extent of that 
leadership to be exercised by the superintendeni specifically for instruc- 
tion, although in Pringle’s study, board presidents were interested in 
hiring and retaining superintendents who had instruction-related abil- 
ities. Pringle advocated follow-up research to identify components of 
instructional leadership deemed necessary for successtul superintending. 

Educating the school board and community to understand and 
appreciate an instructional leader superintendent is basic to the board’s 
development of a district context wherein superintendent leadership can 
flower. It has been suggested that the superintendent ‘teach’ the board 
and community about alternative role definitions, an interesting ‘chicken 
and egg’ problem, if the superintendent doesn’t have the knowledge 
base and competence in district-level instructional leadership, how can 
he/she teach it? And if the board is not knowledgeable, how can they 
provide the means for the superintendent to learn? Which leads to the 
second issue. 

(ii) Superintendents’ professional development 

Both preparation programs and professional development activities have 
been targeted as means for improving the skills of superintendents. Also 
targeted is the improvement of these programs and activities in order 
that they do a successful job, a case of building an airplane and flying it 
simultaneously. Muller’s study (1989) reported a relationship between 
superintendent instructional leadership competencies, elementary princi- 
pal effective instructional leadership behaviors, and school efTectiveness. 
From his findings, Muller suggested that the preparation and continuing 
development of superintendents should include instructional design 
theory, goal setting, strategies for planning, evaluation of instruction, 
strategies for change, and methods of instruction. 

While the call for reform of administrator preparation increases, 
McCarthy (1987) found that few educational administration professors 
thought important changes were needed in their programs — a view at 
odds with that of many others, practitioners and researchers, for example 
(see also Chapter 3). 

The National Policy Board for Educational Administration released its report 
in 1989 concerning upgrading the training of school administrators. In it, people 
were addressed (both candidates for programs as well as faculty of programs), 
program structure, duration, and content w’ere recommended, and assessment provisos 
were stipulated. Already, action has been mounted to address these issues, some 
of w hich are described in Chapter 6. Thus, there is good reason to t : optimistic 
that superintendency programs in the future will be more effective in preparing 
individuals for this important post of district instructional leadership. 

Is the ‘new’ model of instructional leader superintendent smoke, or mirror, 
or reality? K it possible that district executives have the opportunities (^r take 
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the opportunities to study achievement data, articulate priorities, review principal 
performance, model desired behaviors, and monitor progress toward desired 
outcomes? It is clearly a reality in those districts cited by the reports referenced in 
this chapter. 

The researchers who conducted the set of studies review'ed here concluded 
that significant change required the active and enlightened involvement of super- 
intendents, and this involvement typically included direct functional relationships 
with principals regarded as the other instructional leaders. From the work conducted 
to date, it is evident that working together comprehensively and collegially, these 
instructional leaders can more effectively serve the needs of children — the most 
important of any nation’s resources and our hope for the future. 



Chapter 2 



Through the Looking Glass 



Thomas E. Glass 



Any field of research is concerned with some aspect of reality, the delineation of 
which defines its territory. Ideally, research in a new area aims at the creation of 
an increasingly refined map of its territory and, typically, research in a new field 
begins with a description of its territory (Kallos and Lundgren, 1975). It is 
approximately only five to ten years ago that research efTorts were directed, in any 
concerted manner, beyond the building principal toward senior executives in school 
districts and their equivalents in central office agencies. From being an under- 
researched field, the American superintendency has now become a focal point for 
numerous studies, a selection of which is referenced in this book. I hese studies 
have advanced and refined our knowledge of the territory as well as providing us 
with directions for its further unfolding. 

We started to circumscribe the boundaries in the first chapter, drawing par- 
allels between what we know about the considerable research conducted on the 
principalship, with implications from the findings for the cognate area of the 
superintendency. 

In this chapter, the focus is narrowed in order to review a small group of 
studies, conducted since the mid-1980s, and selected because of their pioneer- 
ing nature in helping to establish and crystallize the research base on the super- 
intendency. 

In this chapter, studies have been selected for the light they shed on the 
nature, scope, form and function of the superintendency; and on the role require- 
ments of superintendents vis-a-vis knowledge, competencies and skills in order to 
be effective. For the purposes of this book, the superintendency has been conceived 
as a cadre of senior executives charged with two major tasks. The first is the 
routine management of schools and school systems at the district level. The second 
is the not-so-routine challenge of envisioning and transforming these systems in 
response to changing national priorities and the aspirations of local communities. 

The chapter also addresses what the research has to say about aspiring to the 
superintendency through career paths analysis, in addition to holding a mirror up 
to practitioners to reflect what they themselves regard as being important to the 
nature of their work. A similar perspective is provided on the professoriate. 
C:ollectively , the findings can illuminate the preparation of administrators although 
the issues raised are addressed more fully in Chapter S. It is, however, of more 
than passing interest to establish the degree of congruence, or lack of it, between 
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what practitioners and those who prepare them regard as being important, using 
common criteria. 

The record shows that much of the early innovative work, notably under the 
umbrella of the American Association of School Administrators (AASA), has 
been conducted by researchers in Texas. Today there is an increasing and wide- 
spread interest in this field from both a research and a professional development 
perspective (Murphy and Ballinger, 1989; Murphy, 1991). The compelling need 
is to understand better the nature and scope of the field, including its numerous 
and varied elements. Clearer understandings could drive much needed changes in 
the screening, selection, preparation and ongoing development of senior school 
district executives. While our focus is primarily on the superintendency, other key 
players tasked with leading the nation’s schools and school systems into the next 
century are also included in the research base. That aside, there are still many gaps 
in the emerging body of research, as yet to be closed by another generation of 
researchers. 

In 1982, the AASA produced a document describing a set of guidelines for 
the preparation ot public school administrators, i.e., superintendents. The guidelines 
included performance goals, and were compiled by a joint committee of professors 
of educational administration and practitioners in the field. I'he relevance of the 
performance goals was investigated by McClellan (1983) using a sample of practicing 
superintendents who verified them as being basically appropriate to the demands 
of their role(s). The AASA also commissioned John Hoyle, Fenwick English and 
Hetty Steffy to translate the guidelines into leadership skills considered necessary 
tor school executives to achieve the performance outcomes specified in the AASA 
Ciuidelines (Hoyle, English and Steffy, 1985). 

Early research verified the appropriateness of the performance goals and 
competencies in terms of requisite preparation and training for the role(s) of a 
superintendent. It had not confirmed, however, their validity. Do actual on-the-job 
behaviors of superintendents correlate with emerging theoretical conceptions of 
the role(s)? It is fairly self-evident that, if sets of performance goals, competencies, 
and skills are deemed to exist in theory, they obviously need to be v^rifi«d in a 
field setting to confirm and evaluate their relationship to job ^ ,:e. In 

other words, what superintendents are trained to do must at . .dte to executive 
effectiveness in the performance of their duties. 

In attempting to establish congruence between theory and practice, the first 
investigation into the operational use ot performance goals and competencies 
contained in Guidelines for Preparation of Administrators (1979) and Skills for Suc- 
iessful School Leaders (1985) was undertaken on a national basis in 1986. The study 
was directed jointly by the AASA and researchers at the University of Texas at 
Austin. Later, in 1987 and 1988, companion studies were initiated on a statewide 
basis in Illinois and Texas; and a second national study w'as conducted in a 
contiguous area in 1989. In the latter investigation, a sample of professors of 
educational administration was drawn to discover the perceptions of academics 
concerning the appropriateness ot the previously identified performance goals and 
skills to superintendent efTectiveness. In concert, the general conclusions to be 
drawn from this group of studies was that some goals were more directly relevant 
to performance than others. Also, there can be no sustainable generic view' of the 
superintendency because of, among other things, its temporal and context- 
bound nature. What emerged from the research was an excellent typology of 
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approximately five types of superintendents — each requiring a different range 
and level of skill and placing individual emphases on previously identified per- 
formance areas. 

During this period a seminal study was conducted by Susan Sclafani, focussed 
on the occupational content of the work ot superintendents. Its purpose was to 
establish whether the AASA guidelines, developed initially from the (then) extant 
literature, formed a valid framework for the preparation of superintendents. It 
also sought to prioritize those performance goals and skills considered by practicing 
superintendents to be important for elTective performance in the field. Sclafani's 
sample was drawn from the national population of practicing school super- 
intendents, including a sub-set specifically nominated as ‘effective superintendents’. 
For the purpose of analysis the groups were then sub-divided along demographic 
lines such as size of district, geographical location of district and enrollment features 
of the district, and other social factors such as mino ’.ty populations, for example. 
The initial seven performance areas of the AASA were increased to eight after a 
review panel recommended more emphasis on finance and budgeting skills than 
had been previously given to this area. The eight performance areas (goals) were 
as follows: 

(i) Establishes and maintains a positive and open learning environment to 
Hring about the motivation and scKiai integration of students and staff; 

(ii) Builds ^strong local, state and national support for education; 

(iii) Develops and delivers an effective curriculum that expands the de- 
finitions of literacy, competency, and cultural integration to include 
advanced technologies, problem solving, critical thinking and cultural 
enrichment for all students; 

fiv) Develops and implements effective models/modes of instructional 
delivery that make the best use of time, stafT, advanced technologies, 
community resources, and financial means to maximize student out- 
comes; 

(v) CTeates programs of continuous improvement and evaluation of both 
staff and program effectiveness as keys to superior learning and 
development; 

(vi) Undertakes responsibility fc^r the management of all school finance 
issues within the school district; 

(vii) Skillfully manages school system operations and facilities to enhance 
student learning; 

(viii) Conducts and utilizes research as a basis for pr<iblem solving and 
program planning of all kinds. 

The set of skills contained in the AASA Skills for Successful School Leaders 
( 1985 ) was matched to the eight performance areas and a composite list of fifty- 
two skill statements was developed for use in the main data collection phase of 
Sclafani's study. Pilot trials show'ed a single instrument to be too unwieldy and 
the fifty-two skills were reorganized into four sets of thirteen in each. By this 
means four discrete and potentially less intimidating instruments were created to 
improve the chances of an acceptable return rate. For the purpose of analysis the 
collation of demographic questions also allowed for the ready allocation of 
rcsp(.)ndcnts to groups according to district charaLleri^lic^. 
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Each respondent was invited to address the eij^ht performance j^oals/areas in 
relation to: 

(i) their contribution to effective on-the-job performance as a super- 
intendent; 

(ii) their degree of itiHuence on the preparati(^n individuals had received 
prior to their entry to the superintendency; 

(iii) their self-perceiv ed areas of greatest and least strength. 

Next followed the list of fifty-two skills. Superintendents were asked to 
indicate which eight they thought were the most and least important to being 
successlul, according to the following criteria: 

* Which performance goals/areas do superintendents indicate are most 
important to etTective performance as superintendents? 

Which skills do superintendents indicate are the most important to effec- 
tive peiddr malice as siipcrintendents? 

* Are there significant differences between the levels of importance ascribed 
to particular performance goal areas by superintendents identified as 
‘effective’ and those in the random sample ot' superintendents? 

Are there significant differences between the levels <if importance ascribed 
to particular skills by superintendents identilied as effective and by a 
random sample of superintendents? 

V Are there significant differences between the levels of importance ascribed 
to particular performance goal areas and skills by superintendents of dis- 
tricts with different demographics such as size, ethnicity, type of location 
or geographic area? 

* Are there significant differences between the levels of importance ascribed 
to particular performance goals/areas and skills by superintendents vv ith 
different educational backgrounds, such as highest degree earned, or dif- 
ferent certifications or dift'erenl numbers of years of experience in the 
superintendency? 

Sclafani used a sample of ISOO superintendents randomly selected frc'^m a list 
of public school K-12 districts throughout the United States. Since there is 
approximately double that number of districts potentially available outside of 
metropolitan areas, selections continued to be made until 600 metropolitan districts 
and 12(H) non-metropolitan districts had been drawn, fhe returns included 1011 
superintendents in all who had satisfactorily completed the four instruments that 
collectively captured the skills identified by the AASA (lOSfS). 

The sub-sample of ‘elTective superintendents’ was drawn using criteria pro- 
vided annually by the National School Board Association (NSBA) to select the 
100 best superintendents in the country. I he nomination process used by the 
National School Boards Association (NSBA) is conducted by Chief State School 
Officers and executive directors of state professional organizations, 'fhe sampling 
procedure was used concurrent with NSBA selection to identify a sample of 140 
efVective superintendents for the purpose of the survey. 

A cross-secti(Uial design was used employing descriptive, inferential and 
mm-parameti ii. statistical analysis techniques. Analysis of v ariance was performed 
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for each dependent and independent variable while Chi souare was also used to 
examine relationships between selected variables. 



Discussion of Sclafani’s Findings 

To reiterate there were two main purposes of this study, I'he first was to query 
superintendents as to what performance areas and skills they considered to be 
most important to etTectiveness in their role- The second purpose was to examine 
their priorities with respect to selected demographic characteristics of school 
district types, in addition to profiling their personal backgrounds. 

An overall acceptable rate of return of survey instruments w'as achieved which 
included 35.7 per cent from the metropolitan sample and 64,5 per cent non- 
metropolitan. The rates proportionately reflected the ratio of metropolitan to 
non-metropolitan districts within the USA. The largest single group of districts 
was rural (53,7 per cent) followed by small city (18.5 per cent). In terms of 
enrollment size, the largest group was that containing districts of lUOO to 50UU 
students (44.4 per cent). Districts under 5000 comprised 82,2 per cent of the 
sample. Very few districts were multicultural and 75.3 per cent ot those sampled 
were entirely Anglo in their make up. The personal backgrounds of the respondents 
showed that 40 per cent held doctoral degrees; tenure as superintendent averaged 
about ten vears; and, as an occupational group, superintendents were very active 
professionally outside their districts as well as participating in numerous community 
activities within them. 



Level of Importance of Each of the Eight Performance Areas 

T he performance area which both groups of superintendents (i.e,, ‘nationaP and 
‘effective*) indicated to be of highest importance was that of climate. Climate was 
conceived as the establishment and maintenance of a positive and open learning 
milieu engendering motivation and bringing about the social integration of stu- 
dents and staff. This was followed in importance by the performance area encom- 
passing district finances. The development of an effectiv e curriculum was ranked 
third, and in fourth place was the creation of programs of continuous improve- 
ment including program evaluation and the appraisal of staff effectiveness. 
Management of district operations was ordered fifth while in sixth place was the 
delivery of an effective means of instruction. Building up strong local, state and 
national support f(^r education came seventh and, finally, conducting and utilizing 
research in problem-solving and program planning was ranked eighth. 

rhe resultant pric^ritized sequence of the perceived importance of performance 
areas is not entirely surprising. Most of the relevant literature to date discusses in 
some detail the central role of the superintendent as that of social engineer or 
architect of the school district’s profile. Lay boards do not routinely participate in 
district management and the teaching service is perhaps the most isolated of all 
major professions. Change of the status quo is considered unlikely by many in 
the professional communily of Interest. 1 his leaves the onus on the superintend- 
ent and his/her administrative team to take actions which directly impact the 
organizational climate of the school. atVecting m turn how it is perceived and 
responded to b> the public. Sclafanfs data confirms that, for superintendents at 
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least, developmeiil of climate is the most importaiil performance goal according 
to their own estimation. 

rhe second important performance area, finance, was clearly coniingent on 
the variables of district size and geographic location. Rural superintendents indi- 
cated this was the most important performance area/goal for them. On reflection 
this is largely to be expected since they do not possess business otVice staff to assist 
them in the routine work of paying bills and o\ erseeing the general management 
of district finances. 

Cairriculuni, e\alualion and instructional performance areas were also re- 
cognized as important adjuncts to etVecti\ encss by both groups of superintendents. 
Concerns in this area are more pervasi\e today since the dri\e for improving 
instructional leadership across the board became a national priority, d'here are 
comparatively few studies which guide and inform the role and actions a super- 
intendent might take in order to be an instructional leader, deselop curricula and 
provide instructional models. 

At the opposite end of the scale the most lowly ranked performance 
areas were management of district operations, building support for education and 
utilizing research in problem-solving and management. Again, it conies as no real 
surprise that the research utilization performance area was placed last. Sur\eys 
over the years have always indicated that practicing superintendents, for the most 
part, leave research perspectives on the front step of the college or university 
piogiaui they last attended. While this finding may be viewed as undesirable, it 
does seem to make a statement about the way superintendents percei\e themsehes 
in relation to the nature of their work and tiie utility of research findings in 
guiding and informing it. Further reflection on this suggests they regard them- 
sehes as ’hands on’ managers more than \ isionary cxecuti\es constantly seeking 
for alternati\e ways in which to make their school c'>rgamzatioiis more effective. 
The ingrained adage ‘let’s not reinvent the wheel’ often appears to create a climate 
militating against creativity and risk taking. 

Sclafaiii also determined the importance practitioners assigned to each of the 
fifty-two skills. Respondents were asked to identify what they considered to be 
the most important skill, followed by the two next important skills. Data from 
this set of items showed the tw (^ most important skills be those of (i) using a 
broad array of leadership skills; arul (ii) using soaiul principles of personnel man- 
agement. Other skills, ranked in order ol* importance were (iii) financial planning; 
(iv) efTective school and community public rclaticMis; and (v) efTectivc e\aluation 
of teacher perturmaiice. I he second tier consisted f\i) sound pr(^gram budget- 
ing; fvii) use (H* moli\ ation techniques; (\iii) conflict mediation and coping with 
contro\ersy; (ix) \alid performance measures for instructional (nitcomes; (x) prin- 
ciples of siHiiui curriculum design and iiisiructioiial deli\ery systems; and (xi) 
using an array of human relations skills. 

Matching the skills against performance areas/goals was not ditTicult. and it 
can be seen quite readily from Sclafani*rtf5t^that superintendents do regard their 
jobs as architects of climate and themselves as day-to-day managers of business 
and instruction. In many respects, tensions exist in the adequate fulfilment of 
these nde expectations, explaining some of the ditficulties some superintendents 
experience in meeting the expectations of \ery different client groups in 
school-system and district communities. A large nuiiiber of rural superintendents 
are represented in the priority ranking (U' managerial skills, unlike superintendents 
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in larger school districts who usually have more diverse populations with which 
to deal and with the facility to devolve their authority to subordinates if they 
become overloaded. Many rural supeiintendents work in social and cultural envi- 
ronments that are homogeneous with respect to parental expectations and cultural 
milieu. But in general, all of the groups or ‘types' of superintendents do regard 
their role as one of being a ‘people person’. 7'hcy have been stereotypically 
characterized in some ethnographic studies as typically moving from one type of 
human communication or encounter to another all day long. 

Technical skills and knowledge are also regarded as being important to 
functionality, It is likely that, if not well grounded in this area, the superintendent 
could experience great difficulty in moving beyond the technical dimension to 
deal with those human interaction tasks deemed necessary in order to create a 
productive organizational climate. Schools have to remain open, buses must operate, 
food must be served; employees must be paid and buildings have to be cleaned as 
basic minima for the instructional program to be routinely effected. The evidence 
shows that, w hile superintendents value climate building more than technical skills, 
their views in the first instance are firmly embedded in the real world of keeping 
the district functioning smoothly. 

The Profile of ‘Effective’ Superintendents 

As previously mentioned, a group of ‘etfcctive’ superintendents was identified for 
detailed study. The profile of the group selected varied from the national sample 
as far as demographic composition was concerned. Urban superintendents, for 
example, represented 23 per cent of the total sample; another 20 per cent were 
from suburban districts and rural superintendents comprised only 24 per cent; 
whereas, in the national sample, they comprised 52 per cent of the total. Of the 
‘effective’ superintendents 55 per cent had earned a doctoral degree. 

In the rankings of performance areas, ‘effective’ superintendents numbered 
five out of eight performance areas quite differently compared to the national 
sample. I'hey also indicated that climate development and motivation of staff 
were of the highest importance to them. I his group ranked the development of 
instructional delivery as significantly more important to their effectiveness than 
did those included in the national sample. School financial management was of 
lesser importance than instruction to this group. Similarly, the effective super- 
intemients group considered management of school system operations and facilities 
to be of lower importance than did the other group. Since the sub-sample of 
‘efTective’ superintendents basically appeared to work in large districts with 
comprehensive central office staffs, this might explain why day-to-day operations 
were perceived to be of minor importance to the overall level of effectiveness of 
this group of superintendents. It should not be construed, however, that the listed 
tasks are not important simply because they do not appear to be directly relevant 
to current effectiveness in the role. In many cases the superiiitendeiits performed 
them at some point in their careers and now supervise others w ho carry them out 
on a daily basis on their behalf. 

Importance of the Fifty-two Skills 

Skills considered to be quite important by the ‘eflective* siiperinteiuleiits were 
‘coimnunicating articulately’ and ‘proieciing prevKuislv agreed platforms 
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persuasively at forums on behalf of the district’. Also cited as important was 
‘using the mass media effecti\ely in shaping and forming public opinion’. It is 
noteworthy that finance and budgeting skills were ranked higher by superintend- 
ents in the national sample than by the ‘effective’ superintendents. The same was 
true for instructional delivery systems and models. Throughout Sclafani’s analyses, 
the influence of demographic features on the ranking of both performance areas 
and skills is persuasive. 'Flie smaller the district, the more managerial the emphasis. 
With increase in district size, there is concomitant executive emphasis. In addition, 
NOine regularities can be seen in the typical suburban district that typically empha- 
sizes curriculum and instructional skills and performance goals. 

School bcurd and community expectations, as well as the socioeconomic 
status of communities, seem to play a significant role in attracting the type of 
executive who is e\entually hired by a particular district. An example from the 
data illustrates this point. For urban areas, the performance goal of garnering 
supp<irt for education was found to be much more important to school boards 
than was the case for those in nmre affluent suburban districts. 

When interpreting these findings, the most obvious criticism to be levied at 
Sclafani’s study is that the interval scale she uses does lun strictly relate to the 
ordering of the eight performance areas. Because the constructs are not equivalent 
it could be argued that a ‘pt*i'^' ranking cannot be strictly achieved, but, in the 
practicalities of the real world, where resources and time are limited, decisions 
have to be made regarding vv hat is of the highest priority and what will be attended 
to first. Superintendents, being very practical people, would be the first to 
recognize this reality. 

Sclafani found the most important performance areas/goals t(/ ul ^.nviron- 
ment and curriculum, both of which are of major public concern in the current 
climate of reform. Managerial areas such as finance and operatitMis were found to 
be of greater importance to the ‘effective’ group in both small and rural districts. 
Acquisition of a broad array of leadership skills and utilizing good pers^mnel skills 
also had a strong measure of overlap with the two highest rated performance 
areas, v\hile, (mce again, sound financial planning and cash flow management 
emerge a-, priority areas in the minds of superintendents located in the smaller 
sized districts. 

rhat the ‘effective’ group came mainly from larger districts when compared 
With their ‘national’ counterparts is evident in the data. The former agreed with 
the maiority ot* their peers concerning the importance i>f climate and curriculum, 
but disagreed as lo the relative importance of finance and other managerially 
oriented performance areas. What the data showed consistently, and can be readily 
appreciated trom the t(^regi>ing acecnint. was that to regard the superintendency 
as a unitary monolithic entity is at best untenable and at worst simply incorrect. 
Similarly, the effectiveness of the superintendent and the nature of the role(s) 
cannot be viewed independently othervv ise existing separately from the context 
of the school district itself. As an area for further research, a question that needs 
to be addressed is, do superintendents in their ongoing professional development 
pass through a range (d\idministrative positions of difTerent types in which they 
acquire the skills and i oinpetencies neeess.irv for futun eOectiv eness in alfernativ e 
settings? Another important research question in our opinion is, what are the 
dirtcrent criteria which need to be met h^r superintendent effectiveness across rural 
districts, suburban districts, small city districts and/or urban dist.icts' 
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What dots the research tell us therefore .tbotit the superintendcncy tiiat is of 
eoneerii to those who develop pre- and in-serv ice preparation and training pro- 
grams. Lxtrapolating from Sclafani's findings, it is possible to differentiate edu- 
cational administration programs according to the type of career path chosen by 
a prospective superintendent, it also appears that qualifications, assessment, and 
prior experiences need to be properly weighed when making the appointments of 
pu»spective superintendents to particular districts. It would be useful if pre-service 
preparation progran.:» would align course civntent and learning activities carefully 
to the v\orld of nrac tii e — althoimli tins seems to us current !\ to be an exception 
rather than the norm. 



Partial Replication in Illinois 

Another study seeking to verify the appropriateness of the AASA performance 
areas was conducted in Illinois m PAS'J. Drzonck, a doctoral student at Northern 
Illinois University, conducted his investigation atter receiving prior permission 
tVoni AASA. and subsequently, from Sclafani to use her prototype instrument, 
lie then slightly modified it to make it more amenable for use by Illinois super- 
intendents. 

I he design employed by Drzonck was to survey all 9S2 practicing public 
school supennteiuleiits in the state of Illinois. I he Sclafani mstrument was 
abbreviated according to recommendations made from feedback using a stratified 
random sample of superintendents in the pilot phase of the study. Drzonek 
deuded. hov^ever. to have each superintendent respond to all <d' the fifty-two 
skills 111 a single instrument inste.id ot using the four different versions of the 
ijuestionnai'.e (each containing thirteen skills) as it was initially developed. I'his 
un\^‘eldv '.locimienl pn>b.iblv accounts ti>r a low return rate ot 32 per cent. Another 
iikelv f.ictor contributing to the \ow respiuise rate was tlic laigc number of previous 
dovioral dissertation surveys, together vvitii survevs from other organiz.irioiis .and 
groups, targeting school districts in recent years. Illinois superintendents, under 
prt-ssurc of time and task complexity, have become less and less cotiperative as a 
ouiscquence ol 'survey overkill'. 

Once completed, however, the returned questionnaires did proportionally 
rertcct the dilTerent types of scliool districts to be found in the state but the 
finding, are necessarily tentative. Illinois contains nearly lono school districts of 
varying size and diverse geographical locations. Small rural districts predominate 
and must ot these are located outside the (Chicago metropolitan area, ev en though 
suine are situated quite close io the city limits. It is gciieraily not well kimvvii. but 
tlierc .irc moit rural small sclu>i»I districts to be found in Illinois than in any other 
state in the USA. w ith the pos*ible exception of Texas. 

I he responses of tlie 300 su ?rintendents who participated in DrziMiek's survev 
reriected the overall trends found in the research referred to earlier in the chapter 
using a national saniple. I lie most important prioritized perfb»'mance goals reported 
Wire tiname. then climate. Other local factors peculiar to Illinois, besides size of 
districts, probablv contnbuted ti> the high scores given to finance and in nuiiag- 
me budgets u.mpeienily. 1 here is ik> system of agencies m Illinois, such as inter- 
mediate scIkuiI districts, to assist small districts with thnr budget and finance 
tasks. A district uf less than 2oo or .VfO students generally lias an indivulua! with 
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the combined role of superlntendent/principal at its head, and typically an 
untrained bookkeeper who might also double as a school secretary. 

Recently, the state education office has directed more of its time, attention 
and resources to regulatory rather than service functions. This places additional 
burdens on the superintendents of small districts who, while reorienting themseK es 
to this development, have had to cope with the implementation of state-wide 
reforms. Given the pervasiveness of turbulence in education today, there is no 
reason to believe that the situation of small school district superintendents in 
Illinois is any different frt>m that occurring in other states. 

Illinois superintendents administering larger districts responded very similarly 
to those in the national sample, and markedly so in terms of the pri<^rities they 
gave to climate and curriculum. They differed to the extent that they placed a 
much higher priority on the ev aluation performance goal than either of the national 
or 'effective' samples reported in Sclafani's study. Similar io the national sample, 
’research', and ‘gaining support for education' were ranked lowest and ‘the delivery 
of instruction' ranked sixth which was lower than the ranking accorded to this 
construct by the national sample of superintendents. 

In summary, and within the limitations imposed by a low return rate, the 
Illinois superintendents responded in a broadly similar fashion to those in the 
national sample. Rural superintendents acknowledged that finance and budget 
skills were the most important priorities, the reality in their day-to-day work. 
Superintendents in larger districts especially those in the metropolitan area sur- 
rounding Chicago, regarded the climate performance area as the most important 
with curriculum and finance in second and third place respectively. 

rhere were, however, some important differences between the Illinois super- 
intendents and those in the national sample. Illinois superintendents prioritized the 
evaluation performance goal and managing school district operations more highly 
than did either the national or ‘effective’ superintendent samples in Sclafani's study. 
This neccssaril> relegated curriculum and instructional delivery performance goals 
lower in the rankings. lo account for these differences, they are likely to be 
attributable to the current emphasis, in Illinois, on the ‘school report card'. To 
elevate the importance of curriculum and instruction, recent legislation has been 
introduced mandating that al! principals spend a substantial part of their working 
day on tasks directly associated with instructional leadership. 

rhe prioritization of skills was referenced, not only to the national sample, 
but also to the performance goal priorities. Here the two most highly regarded 
sets of skills were associated with leadership and good personnel practices. 
Evaluation of program development appeared third while school a>mmunity 
relations was fourth. The latter did not do so well in this case as it did in the 
national sample. 

Nevertheless, outcomes of the Illinois study are largely ctmgruent with the 
findings of the national study. I hey also draw attentiini to other m-state factors 
that are of importance in tfie det:* inination of the most necessary or essential skills 
f(^r the superintendent in a given state. 

Further Confirmation of Earlier Findings in Texas 

In bJH7, a further doctt^ral study, similar in design and nature to tfiose of both 
Sclat’ani and Hrzonek. was undertaken at the University of Texas at Austin by 
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Collier. Mirroring the Illinois study, the sample Collier drew included all 
superintendents in the stale of d'exas. C^ollier used a similar process to that of 
Drzonek for her instruinent development but reverted to using hnir different 
versions of the instrument. It was mentioned earlier that Texas, like Illinois, has 
a large number of small districts, mostly in rural localities, so that one outcome 
of Collier’s study, like that of Urzonek's, was influenced by the idiosyncratic 
geography of the State. 

In the performance goals, finance was ranked first as might have been expected. 
Climate was listed a close second, while curriculuiti and management performance 
goals were ranked third and fourth respectively. I'exas superintendents also 
considered the tvvti skill areas subsuming a broad array of leadership skills and 
personnel administration to be the highest contributors to effectiveness in their 
role. 

Superintendents in the larger districts perceived finance and management 
performance areas as being less important when compared to those in small districts. 

1 his once again shows a similar pattern to that evidenced by the national and 
Illinois samples. It is quite clear, comparing the data from all three studies reported 
above, that there is a measure of agreement bctvv een superintendents who administer 
widely different types of school districts ni geographically discrete parts of the 
nation regarding what is important tt^ their job success. This convergence of 
views attests to w hat nuisi be learned, known, and routinely demonstrated in the 
field to be regarded as an effective superintendent. I he moot question at this point 
IS w hether a school district can be considered as ‘effective' in the absence of a 
superintendent to lead it? Also, what obverse elfeci does the essential quality and 
ethos of the district have on the self- perceived effectiveness of its superintendent? 

I rom the research findings summaii/ed thus far, the importance of the 
superintendent as the primary dev eloper of a climate that promotes learning and 
social development has been verified from multiple sources. It is also clear that 
leadership skills are considered to be very important, and that most of the indi- 
viduals surveyed thought leadership skills were synonymous with ‘people’ skills. 
These findings correlate well with the earlier ones regarding AASA’s climate 
performance area. 1 he curreiil national prei)ccupation with reform and account- 
ability requiring value for money lends credence to the perceived importance of 
the performance areas ot' finance and ciirriculuin. This too was of paramount 
importance in the studies reviewed in this chapter. 

The Career Paths of Superintendents 

In order to further illuminate our understanding of the coiitempi)rary rede 
requirements and the .ilieiidant professional deveiopmeiit of superintendents, the 
relationship between career path aspirations and professional devclc^pment is 
addressed. An inv cstig,ilion into career paths pre-, during, and post-individuals’ 
appoinlnients to the superiniendency shows that a sequence of positions and 
experiences teiieis to occur m a lv>gical and ordered pivjgrcssum of positions of 
increasing respon^lbilitv and complexity. A small proportion ol' superiiueiuleiils, 
especially women, have been observetl to deviate from this somewhat ‘natural’ 
progressit>n. Ihit. considering that a professumal. twer a period of* some ten to 
fifteen vears. .lequires sets of’ behaviors through the prt^cess of tenure, some 
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variation in career from the norm is not unexpected. Some behaviors^ skills and 
competencies are acquired and developed through formal training at the pre- and 
in-service level, but much of what superintendents (and principals) learn is 
internalized through on-the-job training and practical experience. It then becomes 
part of their tacit knowledge and is incorporated (uer time into a repertoire of 
craft-related competencies, 

I’he fourth study summarized in these pages builds on the Sclafani study and 
Its replicated variants as previously described. In this study. ISurnham, at the 
University of Texas at Austin, investigated superintendents' career paths in light 
of the formal training they had undertaken to prepare themselv es for senior roles 
and responsibilities at a later point in their career. Ft^r the purpose of her study, 
career path was defined as the actual educational positions held by a person for a 
set length of time over the course of an individual's career. Specifically. Burnham 
{ 1 9S9) enquired (d' subjects, both in the previously identified national and ‘effective 
superintendent samples, to ascertain the composition of their formal graduate 
preparation. She also investigated non-formal professional experiences they might 
have acquired extending beyond the field of education, and the progress of their 
careers upon entering the world of professional educatimi. Non-formal types of 
preparation include thi^se activities that do not attract credit and/or occur outside 
(d' normal university chissrooms. 

The investigator was particularly interested to establish whether a specific 
pattern of respondents* graduate preparation emerged, regardless of w hether they 
featured in ‘effective' or natiimal samples. She also wanted to discover whether the 
‘effective' sample respondents had participated in more internships than had those 
in the nativnial sample. I’here was a concern about the extent to which petiple 
from the two groups participated differentially in these activ itics. A further issue 
was whether the two groups were professionally active in (organizations that could 
be conceived as existing primarily for the benefit of their peer groups. These 
might include, for example, the American Assc^ciaticni of Schv'xd Administrators 
and its state afVili.ites. 

Three aspects that characterize a career were analyzed, namely, the paths 
Udlovved. the specific educational positiims held in sequence by incumbents and 
their length of serv ice as both teachers and educational administrators. The findings 
confirmed that effective superintendents participated more actively in both formal 
and informal preparatimi programs than did their oninterparts in the national 
sample. Second, more of the effective superintendents (68 per cent) held doctorates 
than did those in the naticmal sample (37 per centV Third, the ‘effective super- 
intendent' group was underrepresented in small rural school districts, which are 
in the majority in the USA. Burnham alsia hnind that, in general, superintendents’ 
educational profiles align with the certification requirements of most states. 

In .1 niaji^rity of states, superintendents are currently required t<v have the 
equivalent <^f an educational specialist degree (thirty semester h(uirs beycand the 
masters degree). The masters degree itself is required for a principaTs credential 
in all states. With the median age of superintendents approaching fifty years. 
h(wvever, one could anticipate scmie ‘grandfathering' (d* certification requirements 
in some instances. lUirnham’s study ccMiftrms earlier findings that superintendents 
who head up larger metrv>polilan districts are more likely to possess a doctorate 
than their rural or small city peers, but whether this makes them a better operator 
is open to questum 
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Surprisingly, only 18 per cent ot' the effective superintendents* sample had 
participated in a formal internship compared with 26 per cent of the national 
sample. This finding is now somewhat incidental in its policy implications be- 
cause most states require either credit hours in an internship, a practicum or 
completion ofa National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCA TH) 
approved program, in which the latter also includes provision for an internship. 
Just iiovv well structured and purposeful internships might be is uncertain at tliis 
stage. The National Policy Board of Education Administration (NIM^EA) con- 
sidered that many internships were composed of rather cursory and superficial 
experiences conducted on a spare time basis rather than fulltime during formal 
release away from the district. According to this professional body, the internsiiips 
in most programs are not embedded in model or exemplary schools, or otlierwise 
in districts where interns can recei\e professional experiences of validated high 
quality. Superintendents, as an occupational group, acec^rding to these data, were 
also socially interactive in the public arena wliich is to be expected wiien the 
essence of their role requirements is tully appreciated. 

Ehe nature and type of school districts studied had particular implication for 
these data. Metropolitan superintendents of larger districts who superv ise a central 
administrative team have more time, opportunity and most likely certain bt>ard 
expectations to represent their district at many cixic meetings as well as member- 
ship of community-based organizations in order to pursue their district’s interests. 
In rural districts similar expectations and activities frequently atrophy because 
of reduced access to and availability of civic organizations, less travel money 
available for state and iiatitMial meetings and fewer central otTice staff tt> perform 
the necessary routine duties in the district. I'his necessarily constrains the super- 
intendent’s time and availability for extra-mural vvt>rk. 

Findings confirm that superintendents are very active in supporting their 
communities and professional organizations, and that their position is by no means 
insular. I'his finding contrasts with the stereotypical pt'jrtrayal of the superintendent 
filling a rather ‘lonely’ position, which is only true to a limited extent. Oppe^r- 
timities for interaction with individuals and groups in the ctmimunity as well as 
with other ^uperintendeIlts occur frequently. Nevertheless a certain ambivalence 
exists concerning the extent to which and to whom informality can be accorded 
and the inner self publicly revealed. A superintendent leads a professional life both 
in and out of the scht)oI district. While social interaction is a feature of this 
professional life, fostering clc'jse perst^ial relationships with subordinates is not 
conventionally regarded by peers and significant others as constituting good 
practice. 

Burnham analyzed the career paths of 185 superintendents from the national 
‘eflective’ superintendents sample. From these she subsequently constructed a 
typology of eight readily identifiable career paths. A Clii square analysis was 
conducted to ascertain whether significant ditferences might exist between the 
‘effeclive superintendents’ and those in the natitmal sample. An additional Thi 
square was performed io explore gender ditTerences between the career paths of 
female and male superintendents. All but ten of the 18.S superintendents’ career 
paths titted (Hie (U the eight groups. The latter were subsequently and further 
reduced t(^ four. 

l*he most c< Miv eiu lonal career path follow ed by the largest number of super- 
intendent'' (28. per cent) was to ci'inmence vvc>rk a> a teacher, nnwe to principal 
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(assistant principal) and thence to superintendent. Only 12 per cent of the 
‘etTective’ group, however, followed this pattern. One modification of this pro- 
gression included taking up a position in central office before assuming the rank 
of superintendent. A limitation of the study was that the researcher did not 
acknowledge that, in many states in order to become a superintendent, the in- 
dividual must have previously acquired several years of administrative experience 
beyond the building level, and this automatically requires a central office position. 
Again, with the mean age of superintendents calculated at fifty years, most are 
more than fifteen years removed frcMii their building level experience and have 
been a state certified superintendent for a protracted peric^d of time, it is likely 
that, in tuture, in almost all ’post-reform* states, superintendents will be required 
as a matter of course to have ii. .nships and central otTice experience, and al incest 
certainly buikling level administrative experience too. In tliis regard it is note- 
worthy that some states are currently making distinctions between line and staff 
experience in determining the needed prerequisites for candidates aspiring to the 
superinteiidencv . 

The majority of superintendents had secondary teaching and administrative 
experience, vv hich is consi'^rent vv ith data frcmi states such as Illinois. Burnham’s 
respondents indicated thjt onlv a third (d their previous experience was as a 
teacher/co.ich. In an average school district (35ntt students'! with six competitive 
spt'irts at the junior high and eight at the high school level, at some point in their 
career almost all teachers are expected to coach. 

A significantly higher proportion (^f the ’effective superintendents’ had pre- 
viously served as central office administrators prior lo becoming superintendents. 
It should be remembered however, that the majority of the ’effectivx’ sample was 
drawn from metropolitan areas where there are larger, more complex districts, 
necessitating that the superintendent superv ise .i number of’central office specialists 
in areas such as personnel, curriculum and finance, it is difficult for chief executives 
to superv ise these administrators credibly if thev themselves have not had prior 
experience in similar roles. Moving directly from the building level to the 
superintendency is evidently a comnicMi feature in small rural districts, especially 
where the superintendent is also the building principal. With respect to gender, 
women superintendents are more likel> to have served as elementary principals 
and directors of instruction/curriciilum than their male counterparts. 

Across the sample as a whole, the mean number of years of classroom teaching 
was 8.0. vv hile the unal number of ve.irs tq' administrative experience before 
becoming a superintendent was 9.5. [ he mean figure for superintendency tenure 
for 1008 superintendents was just over thirteen years, together with eight years of 
teaching, nine-and-a-half years of building/central office administrative experience 
and thirteen years in the superintendency itself (assuming that the superintendent 
entered teaching aged 22f 1 he mean age of nearlv 50 vears for group members 
was cl(we t(^ the pc^pulatic^n's age statistic. 

Differences between the ’effective superintendents’ and the naticmal sample 
were not great. Individuals in the ‘effective* group had spent two years less than 
the (uhers at the building level, and had iiKwed into the superinteiidencv m less 
time than those in the national sample. Individuals in each gmup had. (ni average, 
held 1.7 superinteiideiicics. Women supei intendent^ had more years experience in 
the central office than males and. overall, had held a greater number of appednt- 
mcnls than male superiiUcndents. 
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To suniniarize, the history of career paths taken by superintendents indicates 
75 per cent of their time is spent in building level administration. Hor a majority, 
career progression to the superintendency is via the central office. When a super- 
intendent is 50 years old, he/she has spent approximately twenty-eight years in 
the profession including eight years as a teacher, eight as a building le\ el admini- 
strator and twelve to thirteen years in central office or in the superintendency. 
Most superintendents have the equivalent of a specialist’s degree, are active in 
their professional organizations, have taken part in a reasonable number of 
non-formal training activities, have been a superintendent in two districts and 
ha\e a doctorate if they serve in a fairly large metropolitan school district. 

A Professorial View of the Superintendency 

Professors iTeduc.ition.il administration, historically, due to circumstances affecting 
state certification for principals and superintendents, ha\ e exerted quite an influence 
in shaping administrator roles and behaviors in terms of their context, content and 
process requirements. It is possible to say that the professoriate in many respects 
created the modern day superintendent, beyond the first quarter of this century. 
Cmhberly, Serars, Strayer, Hobbit, and Judd, for example, were extremely suc- 
cessful in placing their graduate students in key superintendencies across America. 

I hey also participated in numerous sur\eys ccmductcd in exemplary school dis- 
tricts which, among other things, identified what effect! \e school leaders needed 
to know and be able to do to be regarded as successful. This marked the beginning 
of trait theory applied to school leadership, and also the culmination of the first 
scientific management foray into school-district management. Many of the common 
ideas and folklore surrounding the superintendency that persist today are directly 
traceable to those influential early professors of educational administration. Many, 
theniseKes, seiAed at i)iie time or another as a superintendent of a large school 
district. 

In 19S9. Sass, while located at Northern Illinois Uni\ersity. completed a 
study of the priorities that professors ('jf educational administration accorded tv> 
the essential performance areas and competencies previously examined by Sclafani, 
Drzonek, and Collier. Sass's sample included all of the professors of educational 
administration appearing in Lilley's List of Educational Administration Programs 
in the United States (I987/SS list). A total ('if 169 institutions were identified and 
1 149 professors received a niodified instrument deri\ed fr(^m Sclafani’s prototype, 
('hanges were made to reflect the different sample type of members imoK ed in 
this study. Professors were asked to prioritize the eight performance goals/areas 
and the fifty-two skills in much the same manner that Sclafani had required of her 
superintendents. The number of professors returning completed questionnaires 
amounted to 7i)2. Some instruments had to be discarded because of retirement or 
indi\iduals mo\ing from one university to another. 

Sass's dat.i showed iieirlv a third of the professors had been a superintendent 
at some time during their career. Most. howe\er, had been out of the public 
sclu^ols sector tor between ten and fifteen years. I’he single largest age group for 
professors w.is between 60 and 65 tbihnsed by 5^ to 60. Clearly, the respondents 
constituted a senior group; only 29 per cent of the group was younger than 5o 
years of age. l ull professors made up 61 per cent of the sample. 
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The professors, like the samples of superintendents discussed earlier, per- 
ceived the climate performance goal to be the most important to superintendent 
success, with the performance goal of curriculum delivery and development 
another major factor. The performance goal o^ managing finances was ranked 
sixth. Seventh and eighth performance goal rankings were building strong local, 
state and national support for education and conducting/utilizing research for 
problem solving and program planning. When means were tested, there was no 
significant difference with respect to the perfonnance goal rankings based on the 
demographic characteristics of supei intendents. 

With respect to skills, there was some discrepancy between the practicing 
superintendent groups and the professors. 1’he professor group uniformly found 
the most important skills in rank order to be (i) human relations; (ii) organiza- 
tional development; (iii) leadership skills; and (iv) interpersonal communication 
skills, riie two least important, but most telling skills, were using descriptive and 
inferential statistics and computer skills in order to manage the attainment of 
educational goals. 

bass also requested that professors in each of the 169 previously identified 
educational administration programs forward a copy of their graduate catalog, 
describing the programs being offered in course outlines and to include documented 
entry requirements. Sixty institutions complied with the request, and, after 
tabulating the rankings based on the perceived importance of the performance 
areas and skills, the researcher attempted to relate references contained in course 
descriptions to those perh^rmance goal areas and skills pri^.)ritized as being essential 
by the superintendency , riius, for example, was the highest ranked performance 
area of ‘climate’ actually represented in required coursework? Is it being ranked 
highly by practitioners? What about the most essential skill of 'human relations'? 

While this type c>f enquiry was secondary to the main investigation, it had a 
most telling outcome. In general, the course descriptions did net match the rankings 
of the professors. For instance, coursework in building school climate and gaining 
competency in human relations skills was not to be found in the catalogs at all, 
and orgdiiizalioiial development and intei personal ci)mmuiiication skills appeared 
occasionally in scho('>l/community relations classes, A caveat is in order, since it 
is very difficult to ascertain what really goes on in a course only by reading a 
catalog description. This has to be kept in mind when reviewing the evidence 
and drawing tentative conclusions. It does, however, align with conventional 
wisdom. 

The importance of Sass’s study for enhancing our understanding is found in 
the conceptual picture derived from the professors' rankings. These rankings 
provide a copybook view approximating the suburban, white, affluent (metro- 
politan) superintendency, ‘captured* by other studies also reviewed in this chapter. 
F urthcr, Sass's study reinforces previous findings that not one but several 
supcrintendenues exist, the needs of which are dissimilar in nature and the skills 
and comj^.’tencics needed to be effective. Flexible training programs should ideally 
be organized to acd>mmodate these differences. l o continue to think of the 
superintendeiR > as the singular monolithic entity portrayed in textbooks and 
entreiKhed in the rnytlu)lngy t>f the profession is quite erroneous, even dysfunc- 
tional. for meeting the neetls of the new breed of superintendents, professors and 
policy makers now and the future. 
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Conclusion 

In reviewing a selected body of research in this chapter centered around the who 
and what of the superintendency, there are no claims made for detailed breadth of 
coverage from the corpus of research a\ ailable. Ail the studies addressed, how- 
ever. are pioneering in their nature and scope and help to bridge the gap between 
what was a considerably under-researched field until only a few years ago, to one 
stimulated by the close public scrutiny in which a vigorous and highly focussed 
research elTort is now discernible. It was not long ago that all we knew about the 
superintendency was that there were approximately 15,000 superintendents, most 
of whom were male, w ho were collectively operating a budget of some S50m on 
behalf of scheud boards across the USA. d'he studies presented in this chapter help 
us to gain a partial picture of the supermtendency and its modus operand!, albeit 
painted frt>m a broad palette, fhe studies described can be regarded as ’first 
generation’ and, as such, they Iiave laid the ground w’ork for more detailed investi- 
gations on specific skills, competencies and future-oriented effectiveness. 

'I'o conclude, the 1992 A AS A d’en Year Study also sampled 1734 super- 
intendents to prioritize the eight performance goals utilized by Sclafani, Drzonek, 
Sass and Hurnham. The profile that emerged from this study paralleled that re- 
ported by Sclafani in her mid-1980s study of a nati(')nal sample. One can therefore, 
with some assurance, conclude that the priorities for effective practice described 
in this chapter are valid and reliable indicators of what superintendents should be 
able to do in the performance of their Jt>bs in a variety of settingr^ and contexts. 
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The American public scliool supcrintcndency has moved through three distinct 
phases of growth and development during tlie past 100 years or so. It is on the 
brink of a fourth phase that has just begun, fraditionally, over changed and 
changing circumstances, the district superintendent has been held ultimately 
responsible for the success of the public schools. I-'\ en though teachers, principals 
and school board members greatly outnumber superintendents, the bottom line 
responsibility for induencing and managing the quality of education rests on 
superintendents’ shoulders. 

The size and complexity of school districts vary greatly along with the role 
and responsibility of the superintendent. The past decade has witnessed exhorta- 
tions from the public for increases in school achievement, stemming from various 
national commissions and reports, each claiming that American students are not 
‘keeping up with the rest of the world'. Accompanying a set of higher public 
expectations have been numerous federal and state mandates, loss of control to 
state legislatures, restrictions by the courts and a lesser share of the public tax 
dollars directed toward education. Superintendents, whether located in very small 
rural districts, or those encompassing large urban slums, feel exposed to the pressure 
for social change. I his is fueled by advancing technology and exacerbated by 
frequent and sometimes conflicting sets of demands from parents, ccmiimmities. 
private sector groups, and gcuernment instrumentalities requiring mediation by 
the district's chief executive. In order to meet the desires of various publics, 
superintendents have been cast rather reluctantly into roles where they must be ‘all 
things to all people', including being cfl'ective instructional leaders, efficient business 
executives and persuasive public relatit>iis experts capable of integrating their 
communities whthin the school districts. Many observers both in and outside of 
the profession regard the contemporary role^s) of the superintendent as being 
extremely difTicult if not impossible to fulfill in all respects, given the need to 
reconcile a number of often conflicting demands such as increased student scores, 
pruned budgets and ''n nn. 

Just who iirc the school superintendents? What do they do? What are they 
trained to do? How well do they perform their assigned tasks? fhese are some 
aspects of the superiniendency that are the focus of attention in this chapter, it is 
also pertinent to ask at this point whether substantial changes to the screening. 
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selection and professional development of school system executives are also needed 
in order to meet the challenges of the twenty-first century and beyond. These 
issues are dealt with in more detail in Chapters 5 and 8. 

It is a necessary precondition that, for an organization to lead etTectively, it 
must have a pool of potential leaders upon which to draw. Beyond this require- 
ment the organization must fit the most suitable leader into its system to manage 
its evolving climate, to meet present needs and give direction to vision-oriented 
futures. An effective executive, therefore, must be able to conceptualize the 
direction in which the organization is going and be able to lead and/or direct large 
groups of employees harmoniously toward the realization of shared goals. A simi- 
lar logic applies to leading and guiding schools, parents, citizens and students in 
moving them toward the achievement of selected organizational and educational 
goals. How well can today’s school superintendents perform this vital role? 
I')oes an adequate pool of qualified superintendents exist from which school districts 
can draw their leadership talent? These two vital questions need to be contem- 
plated and addressed by American educational pi)licy makers as they deliberate, in 
some cases remote from the harsh realities of current school reorganization. 

It is not likely that America’s schools can restructure, reorganize and revital- 
ize the educational process in the absence of clear executive leadership given by the 
superiiitendency. Tor this reason alone the current and potential role of the super- 
intendency and its future prospects is of more than passing concern to the educa- 
tion profession. Until recently a general lack of cumulative research findings about 
the nature of the superintendency, its demographics aiul composition, served to 
inhibit personnel planning. There is a pressing need for data such as these to guide 
and inform decision-making in a climate of educational reform. This limitation is 
compounded by the absence of established national professional standards based 
on an explicit knowledge base against which competencies might be monitored 
and developed. Some states have initiated multiple choice tests which must be 
passed by candidates in order to acquire supervision credentials, as w'ell as provid- 
ing evidence of relevant experience and other educational prerequisites. I'hese are 
usually catered for by the completion of a National Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Tducation (NCATE) approved formal preparation program. Only in 
recent years, however, has there been concerted efforts to validate goals, compet- 
encies and skills associated with relevant Job behaviors required for success as a 
superintendent — witness this book. 

Preparation programs for superintendents have been thoroughly castigated 
in several recent reports seeking to engender reform. The rept^rt of the National 
Policy Board for Educational Administration (NPBEA, 1989) was especially 
uotewi)riliy in this regard. I his body noted that preparation programs for 
administrators were generally well known by the public more for their deficien- 
cies than for their strengths. In brief, many contemporary reports addressing the 
training and preparation of superintendents and other school administrators tend 
to assert that programs are frequently haphazard and unregulated. For the most 
part they are regarded as being inetTectual in producing the type of executive our 
schools and school systems require and have a right to expect. The job perform- 
ance of superintendents is also appraised in reform documents but few, if any. 
reports advance remedies for the seeming ineffective leadership th.it is claimed tt> 
exist. 
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In order to gain further insights into the role of the superintendent, a useful 
study might be to systematically profile men and women who currently hold the 
senior executive position using interpretive frames of reference. By this means an 
alternative process perspective can be obtained based on an examination of the role 
itself and its demands on professional knowledge, skills and behaviors. A certain 
ambivalence exists concerning this point because the role itself is perceived to 
operate differentially at the school district level vis-a-vis the community. Tensions 
that exist around the role stereotype also need to be explained and accounted for, 
and ambiguities resolved if an agenda for future role development is to be pursued 
validly and with confidence. In an ideal sense, with demographics, role description 
and preparation requirements comprehensively researched and reported, a viable 
futures-oriented model of school executive leadership, in our view, is likely to 
have the best chance of being piu to good effect. 

rhere are nearly I6,()()0 school districts within the United States. The size of 
each varies, ranging from a single building with 100 students to districts the size 
of La)s Angeles containing half a million students. Vo complicate the picture fur- 
ther, school districts are situated across a range of diverse geographical locations. 
Districts in Arizona may have sixty mile bus routes one way from school to 
home, for example, w'hile others may have 100,000 students t<^ be transpoited 
within a four mile radius. 

Similarly, the nature of school finances that considerably influence the supei- 
intendent’s role can also vary w'idely. Districts such as Fast St. Louis, Illinois, 
which currently has only SO(H)l) assessed evaluation per student, exists in the same 
state where other districts have $400,000 assessed evaluation per student. In sum- 
mary, school district wealth, demographics, and environment vary widely in the 
United States and have to be taken into account by a combination of local, state 
and federal decision makers, sometimes acting singly and sometimes in concert in 
order to formulate policy. I'he uncoordinated result is that policies sometimes 
appear to be framed and enacted with a blatant disregard for the unique and 
diverse nature of the populations of school districts that collectively comprise the 
American public education system. A profile of the cadre of superintendents who 
lead the nation's schools and school districts is presented in the following section 
of this chapter. 



A Demographic Profile of the Superintendency 
Cendvr 

Contemporary data on superintendents indicate that at least % per cent are male, 
rhe number of women superintendents has increased in recent years, but not 
significantly when compared with the total pool of superintendents (approx- 
imately 15,000). There is little variation across the number of women super- 
intendents appearing in different age categories. Some criticisms have been levied 
by lay people that the superintendency is an ‘old boys' club' composed almost ex- 
clusively ot males. The public school superintendency is easily the most male 
dominated of any oV the ‘executive professions' and is recorded as such by the 
U.S. Census Bureau (Glass, 1992). 
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Race 

By far, the majority of superintendents are white, Anglo-Saxon males. Blacks are 
appearing in greater numbers but they still comprise less than I per cent of the 
national pool of superintendents, i'he same is true of Hispanics. By the year 2010, 
approximately 35 to 40 per cent of the school population will be composed of 
ethnic minorities, largely clustered in urban areas, where a black or Hispanic 
superintendent might be in charge of a district containing 200,000 of these stu- 
dents. Black and fiispanic superintendents do not constitute a large proportion 
of the total pool, but their influence on American schooling is nowadays more 
evident as they increasingly become the CEOs of large urban school districts. 
Approximately two-thirds of the latter already feature superintendents with 
ethnic minority origins. Nationwide, however, especially in states where there 
are a large number of minority students residing in school districts outside of 
urban areas, the need for a substantial and immediate increase in superintendents 
with minority backgrounds is acute. 



(A'nnpiuiiion 

A number of studies of superintendents indicate the ‘typical’ one to be about 50 
years of age. From this it can be inferred they each have about 25 to 28 years of 
experience in public education (//v}/). Examip.ing this statistic further, not many 
have held empUiymcnt in areas other than education since they first entered the 
public schools as kindergarten or first grade pupils. It is noteworthy that few 
professions exist making it possible for individuals to spend most of their student 
and professional lives in the same institution, and/or line td' business. 

Some studies, conducted in Illinois and Michigan (Glass, 1990; Angus, 1987) 
report that about 80 to 9(J per cent of superintendents declare they will avail 
themselves of the opportunity for early retirement provisions that exist in a majority 
of states. If this should eventuate, approximately 50 per cent of the nation's super- 
intendents may change employment or lea\e the education service within the next 
five years or so although the realization of this projection in practice is rather 
improbable. Realistically, it is more likely that about a third of the superintendent 
corps will retire or mo\e on to other types of employment in the non-school 
sector in the near future. 

Most state early retirement plans for teachers make this option fairly attractive 
to those individuals who have contributed to their programs for over thirty-five 
years. A superintendent who entered the system aged 22 could retire on almost 
maximum benefit at the age of 57. Experience suggests that chief school executive 
officers at 57 years of age do find other Job oppt^rtunities in nnwt parts o\' the 
country. Increasing numbers of individuals in this age bracket are retiring from 
the superintendency and moving on to other ventures such as small business 
management enterprises (^r managing civic pre^grams and teaching in higher 
education. 

One age variable only infrequently discussed in the literature is the effect of 
tenure. A study on the career patterns of superintendents (Burnham, 1989) re- 
\icwed in Chapter 2 found a national sample to have been out of classroom 
teaching for more than twenty years, fhe average number of years spent as a 
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classroom teacher was about fi\e before moving into the principalship or some 
other quasi-administrative role (Glass, 1992). 



Marital Status 

All the studies examined as background to this chapter found the American public 
school superintendent to be a model professional especialh in representing public 
norms and expectatii>ns such as belonging to a nuclear family, being a stalwart 
community member and so on. The studies showed that at least 95 per cent of 
superintendents are married (Cunningham and Hentges, 1982; Glass, 1992). It is 
probable that school boards select superintendents, at least partially, on the family 
image they are likely to project to the community. In many cities and towns the 
school superintendent must fulfill the societal expectations of being a role model 
par excellence for others ti> emulate, as well as a major player in upholding public 
morals and community v alues. It may be because of these public expectations that 
very few superintendcMits are single or divorced. One study (Ortiz, reported 

that approximately 42 per cent of superintendents in the sample were married to 
ocher educators — usually teachers. 



Politiial Preft raue 

Superintendents are often described as the school districts ‘educational politicians’. 
1 his label is usually attributed to tlicm in a different sense than it is to state, local 
or national politicians, where in this case, party at'I'lMtion and politicking become 
important areas of involvement. Superintendents in most sur> eys have been shown 
to be moderates in the public sphere (Cilass, 1992). This is true regardless of 
whether they are registered Democrats or Republicans. Teachers on the other 
hand have been found to be more liberal in outlook when compared with super- 
intendents. d'his assertion is substantiated by the overtly political platform adopted 
by the American Federation of l eachers (AFT) and National Hducation Association 
(NEA) and it contrasts with the far more cautious postures of the American 
Association of School Administrators (AASA) and the National School Boards 
Association (NSBA). For the most part, superintendents are restricted from being 
active in partisan politics either by district policy or custom, and few play a v isible 
role in either the Democratic or Republican party. 

Superintendents do, in their sometimes ambiguous role, ‘play politics’ with 
a small ‘p’ in many states, but do so conventionally from the understanding that 
they are upholding the interests of their school districts. L('>bby days, meetings 
with legislators and groups supporting funds for education on a local or state-wide 
basis, are often part and parcel of the routine working day of a superintendent. 
They become very political when, for example, advocating the passage of levy 
elections and bond issues. T hus superintendents are obliged t(^ be aptditical in 
some ways and expected to be politically active in others. The latter occurs when 
working ti> promote the interests of their school districts and occasumally when 
representing the broader community in educational matters. Paradoxically the 
superintendency is popularly conceived as being abt)ve politics but the opposite 
is the reality for most executives (Blumberg, 1985). The degree of political 
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involvement varies from staie-to-state and districi-lo-district. In most states, 
policy-makers and politicians, including board members, understand the negative 
consequences of intruding partisan politics into public education and usually ef- 
forts are nude in good faith to keep politics out of schools. This is not uniform, 
however, in some states occuring to a much lesser extent than others. On occa- 
sion, a periodic and conscious effort is made by elected officials to undermine this 
ideal in order to make the schools overtly political, As a case in point, Illinois has 
more governmental mstrumenta’.Jies than any other state, as well as more elected 
officials and attendant political patronage. If it is allowed to continue beyond a 
certain point, it creates a climate and context susceptible to manipulation for 
political ends. 

f amily of i)riyfin C^haracuristia 

As role models superintendents prov ide examples id’upward social mobility made 
possible througii their educational attainments, i^ata from the A AS A Ten Year 
Suid.ei, ccmdiicted over sixty years, show that superintendents far outstrip their 
parents in education and in generating family income. Very few, i.e., less than 15 
per cent, parents of superintendents acquired a college education (Cunningham 
and Hentges, 19S2; Class, 1W2). I'his is a surprisingly low figure given that a 
sub>tantiai number were identified as having been active in parent-teacher organ- 
izations, I hey place a high intrinsic valiu on education. It might reasonably be 
expected that many superintendents would themselves be the children of teachers, 
but diis m fact is not the case. 

I vidence suggests that a sizable majority of superintendents come from blue 
collar backgn^unds and have acquired an education as a means of achieving 
upward social mobility fCJlass. 1W2). C^insidering their average age is 50, most 
supcnntciuicnts' parents are from the 'depression' era and comparatively few higher 
c-diK nitm i^pportunities existed for this c<^hort during the 1930s. ! (^dav. however, 
the parenting group is probably an affluent blue collar class (Cllass, 1992). 



Superiivicnt^enis are small town people. Few were born and raised in large urban 
.irea^ It l^ likely that then values and lifestyles are embedded in 'mainstream 
Anu-ricd' and they would bring these to their executive positions in the city or 
the suburbs. It n CiViinumpIace knowledge that the number of rural districts in 
the United States far exceeds those found in the cities. I his is great importance 
when considenng the professional prcTilcs needed by future generations of super- 
intendents who will probably function in a rapidly developing service ecotuuny 
mainly situated m large suburban areas. Trends suggest that large urban, minority- 
p 'puUicd whoid districts will continue to grtnv well into the twenty-first cen- 
turv. headed T\ afolativdv small number of superintendents drawn fri>in minority 
Kickgruiiuls. The number rural and small town schtnd districts are likely 
to de( line liirther in most states due to their consolidation and rationalization of 
elenientarx and sen ndary piograms in i>rdcr to have access to higher levels (T 
tedinologv in ihe ( urru uliim. I he supermtendency will need t(» be responsive to 
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this development resulting from the changing composition and structure of our 
school systems already underway. For future generations of superintendents, it is 
likely that more men and women taking on the role will come from middle class 
backgrounds, with more of the parenting group college educated and residing in 
metropolitan areas. 



Salaries ami Remufteration 

The general career pattern ol' nearly every superintendent today can be summar- 
ized as a progression through a series of appointments of increasing responsibility, 
starling from classroom teacher, and moving to building administrator, central 
oUice admmistraior and eventually superintendent. This is achieved usually some 
ten years after first becoming an administrator. As the career progression of 
the prospective superintendent advances, his/her salary also increases commensu- 
rate with increasing responsibility and experience (as does the number of work 
days per year). When informal meetings of superintendents occur, experience 
shows that a great deal of lime is often spent discussing persona! contracts rnainlv 
in terms ol salary and fringe beneliis. In states where superintendents have been 
able to negotiate fatter contracts with their hoards, they acquire more prestige 
with peers. I'his is especially so if their district is not a wealthy one or if it is quite 
large as measured by the number of students contained within it. 

In 19S7, the National Center for Ifducationa! Information (NCLI) found that 
a maj(’rily of superintendents (51 per cent) responding to one of their surveys, 
enjoy ed salaries exceeding SSO.UUU per contract year. Usually the fringe benefit 
package for superintendents includes a district contribution to social security, 
reliremeni, insuiance, annuity and perhaps even a leased car. A few miles away 
fri)in C:hicago, in very small and affluent districts with no more than lUOU students, 
superintendents are earning in the neighborhood tif SU^O, 000- 130,000. 

i he NC.FI Report also indicated that 78 per cent of superintendents' households 
consisted o\ tvvo-inconie families, hxtrapolatmg from this statistic, an average 
superintendent earning S50,000, and a spouse earning 525,000 would have an 
annual income siilTicient to locate them in the upper middle class on a combined 
income statistic, in comparison with teacher salaries, those of superintendents are 
(.U>scr ti> the packages of other major comparable professional groups. The salaries 
ot superintendents do not derive from a state regulated .salary schedule. Rather, 
they are determined through individual negotiation with a school board and are 
usually framed for a two or three- year fixed term. 

i here is little doubt that many educational administrators have become 
administrators iu)t because they particularly value holding the position of principal, 
assistant superintendent, or superintendent, but simply because they wanted a 
better salary in order to support their families and to enjoy a high standard of 
living. Whether salary is regarded as the major motivation for career advancement 
or not, it has tn be included as a thmiinant faclisr, along with professional 
advancement, desire tor authority, desire for job satisfaction, upward social m(>bility 
and mlluence/social standing in the community being sought by the majority 



most superintendents originate does not contain specific provisions for career 



o\ aspirants. Unfortunately the ranks of the teaching profession from whence 
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advancement and commensurate financial rewards. Fhe payott for good teaching 
is to be retained in the classroom nd injinitum, or eUe given a job with higher 
salary and more status as an administrator. The result tends to be that good 
teachers are invariably rewarded by being removed from teaching ai an early age 
even though they may gain most of llieir professional satisfaction from their 
classroom interactions with students and have little desire to administrate. 

While the superintendency represents the top level of the hierarchy of school 
appointments, it is somewhat uiiforiunate that aspiring lo the superiiilendency has 
acquired the public reputation of being a ‘dead end’. One reason advanced to 
explain it is that few isdiool boards are likely to hire a former superintendent as 
a principal, teacher or central otTice administrator should he/she subsequentlv 
wish to return to the classroom or to building le\el administration. 

Jo recap, the profile presented of the American superintendent today is one 
of a stereotypically middle-class white male, originating from a blue-collar working 
class family background, le’ typically spends about eight lo ten years as a teacher, 
and an additional eight to ten years as an administrator before becoming a 
superintendent ot sclu^ols. Mc/she is also tenured in his/her position tor, on 
average, about five to six years. In addition, he/she comes from a small town or 
rural area, has at least a masters degree and is also likely to htdd the equis alent cd 
an educational specialist degree qualifying him/her tor certification as a super- 
intendent. Me/she is a moderate in his/her political views, is married, and. as an 
‘ideal type*, represents the very finest example of the American middle-class to 
taxpayers and the community at large. 

Whether the criticism leveled at the American public schtiol superintendent, 
characterizing him or her as a member of a homogeneous group displaying these 
characteristics, is \ alid depends on the platform one adopts with respect to local 
contrid of sch(uds. School board members elected by the local community are 
responsible tor selecting superintendents tor their districts m the tirst instance, 
fhe impression acquired by the general public is that boards appear to hire on the 
basis of personality in preference to deiiumsirated tumpeleiKics. tia^k rccoid and 
previous experience. If this should prove to be the case, school boards will access 
the same po(.>l of perstmalitv tvpes from which to make their appointments. This 
can be inferred because former teachers undertake the same types of graduate 
pr(^grams in educational administration taught by former administrators with 
comparable administrative experiences and backgrtuinds and validated by the ‘home’ 
state that perpetuates the recycling syndrome of a closed-system. There is little 
chance for school board members to select superintendents w ho have ni»r essen- 
tially had the same type of background and professional experiences compared 
with their predecesst>rs. Some variability in personality traits and leadership styles 
may occur, but. for the most part, the ‘men’ who fill the superintendenev appear 
to be nu>re alike in personal characteristics and life liisivtries than thev are dittereiit 
(1 cistritzer, 1988). 

Whether this uniformity biHles well for the future of the American super- 
iiitendency is a moot point and an important matter iip<m which to ponder by 
th(^se vvhi> screen, select, prepare and develop school system executives. The 
further questiim emerging lrt>in this pheiu)ineni»n is. it American schov)ls are to 
be substantially restructured to meet the challenges of the twenty-first century, 
will these be met through the leadership of a cadre of predominantly white 
in.ilc superiiileiulv lUs shaimg n^nveigent c.xpciicnces m then prcparalum aiul 
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development? Or will school boards, working in unison w ith state departments 
of education, deveK>p new certification standards that will encourage districts to 
hire more ‘executive leader types' as distinct from those educational managers 
who are likely to have been marinated in institutional life over the last thirty or 
forty years? I he nature and form of executive leadership for the public schools is 
an issue not yet widely addressed by reformers and policy makers, but evidently 
needing some priority attention (Chapter 1), 

It is a theme ot this book that many educators who currently populate the 
nation's schools can improve their leadership potential through access to superior 
initial training programs at the university. This can be complemented through 
self-improvement on an individualized professional development basis for those 
already working in the held (as is made clear in C^hapters 7 and 9). 'fhe National 
Policy Board for Education Administration leads public and professional opinion 
in this area by proposing that increased efforts on the part of states and profes- 
sional associations be given absolute priority in the initial press for the identification 
of talent and for improved professional preparation standards — the latter to take 
the form of a national board examination. If reform proposals such as these were 
to be taken up. whether they would have sufheient impact to markedly change 
the demographics and essential characteristics of the superintendency previously 
described is an interesting question. Part of the answer to it rests in the basic 
composition of the curreiii teacher corps. If the internal characteristics of the 
teaching corps change for whatever reason, then it will relied on the super- 
intendency loo. despite externally induced regulatc^ry changes that might also 
occur m the wider social environment. 

What are the basic operating requirements ot the superin tendency in terms 
of competencies, skills, and behaviors required on a day-to-day basis? What do 
superintendents actually do? What are they trained and professionally prepared to 
do? These are questions relevant to the examination of not only superintendents 
hut virtually any prt>fessioii involving people holding high public otTice and public 
trust. Research on the superintendency is still patch ^ with a tendency for studies 
to t'ociis t)ii the simple compilation of descriptiv e and largely unconnected model 
characteristics ot the superintendent. Cithers, though limited in number and scope, 
detail inlerpretively vv hat specific groups of superintendents actually do during the 
course ot a working dav; the decisions they make and with vvhcuii they routinely 
come into contact in the conduct of their duties. I'his research confirms the place 
ot the superintendent as a signifiLant other in the life (>f the school district and 
as the primary architect ot the schools’ mission, interpreting and implementing 
this mission in conjunction with teaching staff, parents and the communitv. 
Mctaplu>rically speaking, the superintendent is the thread that holds together 
the patchwork quilt o{' the school district, the coiisiiiuenl scluxds and their 
communities. 

A major feature (d the literature on the superintendency is tiiai it is substan- 
tially normative as reriecied in the title ot ihi' chapter. A number of invcstigatv>rs 
report i>n what superintendents should be (traits); others describe qualitatively 
liovv superintendents spend their time. ITvv scholars examine in depth the role 
and assi»ciated skills and competencies necessarv io realize In practice those 
routinely held effective behav iors that have been identified by research, i o the 
serious reailer. it is apparent that until recently the superintendency had large»v 
been ignored bv those scholars familiar with basic role theory and sociological 
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methodoiogieb that might be applied profitably in the study of roles and role 
behavior in this area. 

One scholar noted for his development of the superintendent’s role is Daniel 
C'lritTilhs. He has posited several stages that describe and account for the historical 
development of the superintendency. GritTiths advances the notion that the super- 
intendency has passed through three \ery distinct phases (l%6a). I'he first was 
when the superintendent was expected to be a ‘lieadteaclier’ also responsible for 
instruction. I his period encompassed the beginning of the American common 
school and continued to the beginning of the scientific management period directly 
preceding World War 1. The second period witnessed the superintendent become 
an elTicient business person who removed daily control ot the schools from their 
lay boards. Decision-making at this point was subjected to pressures for increasing 
efficiency and containing costs, The metaphor of a factory production line aptly 
captures this approach to management. The third phase — still e\idcnt today — 
is one in which the superintendent is a ‘professional administrator’ who is expected 
to exemplify many of the contemporary views of professionalism. I^'jday, 
superintendents are. among other things, prepared professionally to implement 
management theories. They can be compared broadly with 'executive leaders’ 
having similar functions to those in the corporate worlds of business and industry 
— but with one major difference. The success of a C!E:0 in the corporate sector 
is measured by the extent to which profits are maximized to the benefit of 
shareholders. In education, however, it is measured by the extent to which an 
executive can equitably allocate scarce resources within say 1 per cent tT budget 
in the pursuit and realizalit>n of publicly articulated educational goals. I he main 
distinctii>n between the earlier 'how to do it’ vocationalism and the present 'exec- 
utive professionalism’ is on the executiv e’s ability to form a v ision of a preferred 
state for the organizatit>n. and from this mediate the mission of the institutic'm to 
society, directing the organization liarnioniously to the achievement of its goals 
in the process. 

Given this scenario, what tvpe of' person is best suited tor the contemporary 
superintendency? What types of’ prior experiences and training are needed to fulfill 
the role and meet the expectations of a society that is itself undergoing rapid social 
change? Scholars arc now beginning to sense that a redirected research focus should 
emphasize what superintendents do, rather than whe^ they are. ( he 'trait' theory 
of leadership, long thought to be of relevance to the field of educational 
administration . has largely been discredited by researchers such as Stodgdill, Katz, 
and Nottingham (IIov and Miskel, It has been replaced with a view of the 

superintendent’s efTcctiveness located in the dy namic interaction (d' three sets of 
skills; technical, conceptual, and human, l eclinical skills are those utilizing a spe- 
cific process, procedure, or technique; conceptual skills allow the superintendent 
to envisage the ‘vv h<de’ o\' the organization and its relatii>nship to its parts; and 
human skills, perhaps the most important of the three, are those used to shape the 
behaviors of members of the organization. 

Most writers emphasize that well-deveU>ped liimian skills are the most crucial 
m contributing to the effectiveness id' an organization, since they are adjuncts to 
communication crisis management and staff motivation. (»riffiths conceptualized 
the superintendency as comprising three primary components: the job. the person 
and the social setting. He then applied Katz’s conceptual framework to the ‘job’ 
oi'supenntendenl within an oi gamzational and societal Ciintext (C.rifiitlis. Ido/dw. 
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Grifliths. and ot' ers such as Goldhaminer and Farquhar (Cunningham, 1982) 
redefined the role of the superintendent in more specific terms using descriptors 
such as ‘developer’, “communicator’, and ‘motivator’. 

This schema was never framed at the level of specific competencies and 
GrifTiths considered them to be too narrow for the broad role requirements of 
the superintendency. This \ ievv has been shared by a number of researchers, most 
of whom have attempted to ground the profession in theories of educational 
administration largely derixed from the social sciences. This was a predictable 
reaction to the earlier thinking of lh^.)be who, in the previous century, employed 
‘administrative truisms’ that are still to be found in many current textbooks on 
educational adminisiraiicm. Fypically, such texts lend to focus on the minutiae of 
\irtually every specific task needing to be accomplished in the school district, 
providing a ‘cook book’ approach to the practice of educational administration. 

I he ‘theory’ approach was designed to assist superintendents in their understand- 
ing of the nature the school system. But in spite of it being well intentioned, 
this approach has not been particularly helpful in assisting executives to develop 
strategies, to solve specific problems and to meet particular needs (Cdass, 1987). 

in our era we have now recogiii/ed that the role of the superintendent is 
temporal in lime and space and that it is broadly-based, necessitating the application 
of a multiplicity of lechiiical and conceptual skills for the maintenance of system 
and community well-being. Thus, anextensice skills repertoire is needed in order 
to deal efVeclisely w iih the complex demands of problem finding and problem 
resolution in the most efficicious way. 

With respect to which personality types and iiidisidual strengths might be 
appropriate to fulfilling the role effectisely in different contexts, research to date 
does not ha\e much to offer, [here are few studies in this area dating from ‘trait 
theory' to the present. Research, howe\er. iiuestigating the interaction of aptitude 
or best fit between person and position in a given context is still an important area 
ol neeii for present and future research. 

Superintendents, like other role incumbents in administrative positions in 
ediic.ithMi, haw rareK been subject to assessment either prior to, or after, hiring. 
As a rule, both superintendent and principal piwitions are basicalK ‘self-selecti\e’ 
in that individuals independently decide whether they desire t(» enter the profession, 
and if they do, they then go about acquiring the necessary training and education 
to qualify for a state credential, d he National Policy Board for nducatioii 
Adiniiiistration in its 1989 report, highlights the lack of controls in preparation 
and <■ ert ifu .iiioii programs emphwed U' screen i>ut tlu>se wlu» are unsuited tt) the 
profession. Phis undesirable situation has developed because of a lack of clearly 
articulated prc>fessi(uial standards, knv or infrequent use i>f devehiped assessment 
systems, lack of much needed reliable and valid mstruinentation and the generallv 
poor coc»rdinalion of improv ement efforts within the corpus of die superintendency 
and professviriaie. 1 rke teaching, the superintendency tends to be viewed by an 
inf(^rined public ,is only hall a legitimate profession’. This conception may have 
mhihited the rigorous application of screening and selection methods on the scale 
required to liave any noiieeable impact on restructuring, reinv igorating aiui rC' 
new ing the supenmciulency as it evisis today . Any agenda for deep seated reform 
IS likely to need a comprehehNive data base for informed decision- making regarding 
what Is , .is Well .is a shared vjsion of future societal expectations and requirements 
loiuerniiig what shouUl be, lhe>e piiwule the cntiing edge regarding what it 
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is to be etTeclive as a superintendent in a quite different social and educational 
environment to that of the present. Having addressed the \vhat is’ component, 
the remainder of this chapter is devoted to some issues related to the future needs 
of the superintendency in the light of present realities. 



rhroti}^li the Looki/ti^ Gl^tss 

In 1922 the National Hducation Association’s Department of Superintendents 
published a series of three yearbooks. The first focused on the superintendency 
itself. The second and third explored the notion of a contemporary curriculum for 
schools. As the twenty-first century draws near, it appears that, to a certain ex- 
tent, views regarding the nature and status of the superintendency have undergone 
something of a full circle, fhere is a concern abroad today about the elTicacy ot 
the dav-to-day role of the superintendent in meeting public expectations, and the 
adequacy of preparation programs for those intending to withstand the rigors of 
the role. As mentioned previously in this chapter, superintendents are already 
leaving for greener pastures and retiring in large numbers. At the same time, 
authorities are pointing out that many aspects of the job are becoming dysfunc- 
tional thus providing a crisis mentality toward finding ways ot retrieving the 
sitiiation. 

1 ooking backward to the 1920s the superintendency was embryonic in both 
its form and function compared with its developed complexity today. There were 
many struggles, then as now, between boards and superintendents regarding how 
the schools should, and would, be managed. Many prominent superintendents 
advocated and implemented the scientific management principles proposed by 
Franklin Hobbit as a way to create order and efficiency, and necessary to create the 
infrastructure ft^r expanding school districts. They also advocated a 'business 
oriented' type of school board. This philosophy, it was thought, would lead to a 
better articulation with existing theories of scientific management for school 
administration. Late twentieth century forces are similarly pressuring superinten- 
dents to be more accountable in such areas as the expenditure of school funds, 
management efl'iciency, curriculum regulation and improving the outcomes of 
schooling. In the private sector, large corporations are beginning to form coali- 
tions with school districts u^ help them become more elTicient through the 
application of business management practices to school administration. I his 
movement recurred in the 19h0s, when management science underwent a period 
of development featuring management by objectives (MH(')), and performance- 
based appraisal and program planning and budgeting (PPHS) in the drive for 
increased productivity and efficiency. 

In the educational climate of today, superintendents and districts are being 
literally bombarded by lobbyists representing parents and <nher interest group> 
pressuring them to raise the achievement level of the children. Selected aspects 
of natmnal rep(^rts are used in the print and electrtuhe edia to support claims that 
students caiiiun spell, compete with the Japanese in n .ihematics, locate the major 
I-.uropean nations on a globe and identify nutritious foc^ds to eat in accordance 
with a healths lifestvie. In the mind of the public. sch(H>ls arc iu>t the places they 
oiKc were — or slmuld be now. In short, pubht inteiest gioups want school 
children to produce improved scores on some test or indicator ol aclnevement m 
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order to be satisfied that the system is working and they are getting \alue for each 
tax dollar spent on public education. Societal pressures for more accountability 
pervade every level of education and are manifested everyday in most every dis- 
trict through requiring the schools to become more cost elTicicnt and academically 
productive. I his phenomenon lies at the heart of the current wave of school 
reform and system restructuring. 

Naive and possibly ill-considered as school reform proposals may be. they 
still create a management dilemma for the superintendent and school board charged 
with their review and implementation. How to react in order to placate those 
pressure groups yelling the loudest, and to ‘beat the system’ of norm-referenced 
achievement testing being used in the public arena as an index of success (or lack 
of it) on the part of students, schools, and school districts, has become part of the 
routine for those in pi^sitions of responsibility. Superintendents in the late twentieth 
century arc thus caught in the double play of making schools more cost-elllcient 
(spend less money) and at the same time making them more academically productive 
^get better test scores). The two aims are clearly at odds with each other. Attempts 
t(^ achieve both aims concurrently have the potential to increase management 
ctnirticts even turther. and to compound the pressures under w liieh superintendents 
and principals must work daily. How are we to select and train school executives 
to reconcile the two sometimes opposing forces of cost-enicieticy and academic 
productis ity? Ihis is a real dilemma. Real school improvement simply does not 
come cheaplv. 



rhe Si h i lion of l-\anw Sihool I -M iwifr^ 

It w.is previously mentioned in tins chapter that career progression in s».hool 
administrati(Mi at the principal and superintendent le\els tends to be 'self-selective*. 
A common pattern ts one where individuals, with aspirations to become princi- 
pals nr superintendents, seek graduate studies programs terminating in state cer- 
tification: undertake the courses; serve an on-the-job internship; pass the requisite 
examinati(ms and are thence certified and eligible to seek an appointment. As the 
National IN)lu y Ho.ml to?- 1 dnc.uion \dmimsUation points out, etfi.)i[s on the 
part nt states and institutions i»f higher educatiem to be proactive in searching tor 
and leuuitmg individuaU who have the potential to become (Hitstanding scIuhiI 
executives are limited. I.nti y requirements for adniissi(Hi t(^ preparation programs 
in higher education are minimal and do lug as a rule include any type of formal 
assessment other than prior grades in cidlege work, a score on the Graduate 
Rec(»rd LxaminatuHi (CtRI.) and letters ot reference from indiv iduals self-selected 
by the applicant. Seldmii are assessment instruments used that might enable 
institutions tormallv t(» appraise an applicant's aptitudes, professional skills and 
knowledge, and basic personality profile before admittance to their programs. In 
the absence ot tornial assessment batteries, the selection ot tuture superintendents 
and principals is based ahiuwt exclusivelv on veibal. quanlilalivc and past grade 
point average criteria. In addition, lew educational administration programs have 
well developed recruiting procedures explicit! v designed t(^ identify successful 
principals who might make siiccesslul school executives, in the protessh)iial iipinion 
(»t significant others. 

\Xhy have' educ.moua! .idinmi-'ti >ition piogiair^ b<.tii i.iidv «ti sn icsisiivc 
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to change in the use of formalized assessment procedures and structured recruiting 
initiatives? Certainly some programs in some institutions have engaged in both 
assessment and recruiting in a systematic way, but the majority have not. I his 
may be attributed partly to the fact that many departments of leadership/educa- 
tional administration are very small with fewer than five faculty members (i.e., 
the majority in the nation). In these situations the time and money required to 
conduct assessment activities is not easy and is further inhibited in those universities 
or colleges dominated by a traditional organization model oriented to past academic 
experience rather than toward the pursuit of professionally relevant qualifications 
of high quality. Many colleges of education in the United States appear to have 
an identity crisis as to whether they are professional schools in the broad sense or 
narrowly defined academic enclaves. Stereotypically, professors of education seeking 
advancement spend a great portion of their time as an academic in the narrow 
sense rather than attending to the professional role they have to fulfill as well. In 
actual terms this is reflected in conducting research and writing refereed Journal 
articles — conventionally accepted in academia as the way to gain tenure, be 
promoted or otherwise become recognized for one’s contribution to scholarship. 
In marked contrast some professors are more oriented toward professional training 
and practical fieldwork. They thus place themselves at a career disadvantage within 
the professoriate. Pressures in the professoriate to maintain the status quo, combined 
with a lack of resources, direct the attention of professors of educational 
administration toward their own academic performance rather than valuing a pro- 
fessional and field experience orientation, although the two points ot view are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. The AASA I'en Year Study of 1992 indicates that 
the credibility level of professors of education, as Judged by practicing super- 
intendents. has fallen substantially since the 19S2 fen Year study (Glass. 1992). 

I his could be an omen that professors might care to note when planning programs 
and their own career directions. 

Generalizing broadly, the colleges of education are neither provided with 
adequate resources nor predisposed to prepare educational administrators outside 
of existing organizational structures and protocols. Seldom are funds oiitlayed and 
resources applied to furthering extensive practicums and internships for students. 
Rarely are neophytes placed in supportive job-related environments where 
sophisticated management training can occur, and too many college programs 
tend to he characterized by traditional forms of academic instruction for man- 
agement professionals. 

The American Association of School Administrators, through the National 
Schivd I-xecutive Development Center and its six pilot centers (see Cdiapter 10), 
is working to identify the specific competencies and characteristics of successful 
schoid executives. As the kmnvledge base is verified, the associated competencies 
will be incorporated intt> a series t>f assessment instruments targeting potential 
school system executives. While this represents an advance in thinking, given the 
inherent ditVicultics in ‘capturing* complex multidimensional behaviors, instruments 
currently being developed in areas such as instructional leadership and general 
management are likely to be limited in sc(>pe. It is unrealistic, therefore, given our 
present state of kiuiwledge. to expect that the needed instrumentation will be all 
encompassing in work scope or anytliiiig other than modest in claims for predictive 
validity with respect to field based perh'rmance. I )evelopmental work coiuluctecl 
to date is, nevertheless, realizing prototv pes that have the potential ti^ pn>vidc 
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dccisiuii-niakers with useful data to guide and inform the operation of educational 
administration programs. At a personal level, the work is providing administrators 
with a clear idea as to how they personally stand with respect to those skills and 
competencies needed for school leadership, as well as assessing their aptitudes 
across a range of activities related to success in the role. The advances made thus 
far are expected to be wddely disseminated in order that they may make a signifi- 
cant impact on the quality of school administration programs in colleges of edu- 
cation (Harris et at., 1992; Carter et al.. 1991). 

There is also a pressing need to inform and counsel women and members of 
ethnic minorities aspiring to the superintendency to undertake specific programs 
of educational administration. Few educational administration programs at the 
post-principal level of training have any sizable representation of minorities and 
women. Within the national talent pool, lack of funding for graduate student 
support and paid internships in school districts are important factors tending to 
reduce the numbers of women and minorities potentially available for selection. 
Reduction in the talent pool also occurs through an apparent lack of motivation 
on the part of principals and other district office administrators to seek entry to 
the superintendency. This is because they regard it as a role that places too much 
stress on themseKes and their families. Even when the pressures can be withstood, 
longevity of employment tenure is still not assured. The volatile nature of the 
environment in which the superintendency is embedded does not attract talented 
principals and district ofTice administrators to seek the olTice. 

For the administrator not overly concerned with some of the more negative 
aspects of the superintendent's environment, a problem that arises is where to go 
to acquire the best training and professional preparation for the role. Another is 
how to gain the first senior executive position after graduation. Most aspirants, 
acting rationally, question themselves as to what areas of training and initial 
preparation they think they are most in need of, and in what program(s) these can 
best be accommodated. Frequently their actions are conditioned b> what is locally 
available and that will not require the individual to interrupt his/her employment. 
Another consideration is what is minimally required by the state for certification. 

I he National Policy Board reports that an overwhelming majority of edu- 
cational administration graduate students are engaged in study as part-time students 
while also working full time in demanding teaching and administrative positions. 
Very few spend any full-time residence in institutions of higher education, and 
even fewer spend a year or so in an integrated practicum/internship setting in a 
local district. 1‘he inevitable inference to be drawn from this is that the majority 
of school executives in this country have been trained in part-time, ‘hit or miss’ 
types of graduate programs. If this is so, it is questionable w hether they have 
actually been properly trained at all or simply sclumled in ways which academics 
consider to be appropriate to the intellectual study of school administration. I he 
bottom line appears to be the prohibitive cost to be borne both by the individual 
and the higher education institutiem. F<^r personal reasons older studeius, under- 
standably, do not seem willing to forego a year or two of regular salary, expe- 
riencing residential dislocation in order to spend time on campus, and then 
later undergo a f(^rmally supervised apprenticeship with a mentor, which the 
better programs require. Fhe institutiems of higher education on their part are 
loathe t(^ ackiuiwledge the necessity of making graduate fellowships or other 
forms of tinaiuial aid available to prt^spective applicant>. Ultimately the focus of 
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responsibility lies with the institutions to attract ^ood candidates. On the tace of 
it, higher education institutions arc remarkably short-sighted and unwittingly 
abetted by state education agencies in not supporting promising mature-age 
candidates. As a rule, both colleges and agencies are also lacking in developing 
state certification codes requiring clinical and outcome-oriented models of 
preparation for potential senior executives. 

We acknowledge that educational administration programs in some high 
quality institutions do as good a job as can reasonably be expected, within existing 
resource constraints, to provide an academic background and a technical preparation 
(curriculum, finance, and management) for their graduate students. Even in such 
cases it is likely that students will be minimally exposed to the areas contributing 
the most to executive leadership — namely, climate building, interpersonal 
relationships, conflict resolution and planning. Many institutions demonstrably 
fall sh(^rt in providing much needed on-the-job training and experience from 
which (among other things) school boards might ascertain if a newly trained 
graduate should be afforded the opportunity to take on an executive leadership 
role in their district(s). 



riu Pros^tuhi> fot i’liiiuiiiofud Administrainm Pro\^rafth 

In spite of the increasing rhetoric surrounding public schooling in the mass media 
and in forums espousing reform, the combined political will driving a 'critical 
mass' needed to create radical and deep seated structural changes is not yet in 
evidence. pAen if suflRient financial resources were to be made comprehensively 
available in the near future, it is unlikely there would be a corresponding increase 
in the cadre of professors and trainers prepared to offer a radically different 
appnuch to professional selection, training and development. 

Vo reiterate, what is needed are programs that are more field centered than 
is currently the norm and that include some of the recent reconimendati(ms for 
reform spelled out by the National Policy Board and the University C:<nmcil of 
Educational Administration (UCT.A). fhese bodies have called for the application 
of more stringent admission criteria, an adequate core <q' professionally oriented 
faculty specialists and the provision of experiential and more meaningful, 
needs-based internships. Currently, faculty salaries for professors of educational 
administration in most institutions are so low that practitioners with good aca- 
demic qualificaticms must take salary cuts, sometimes in the (^rder <^f 50 per cent, 
in order to take up appointments. 1-aculties, in turn, are not materially resourced 
to provide specialized equipment, classroom facilities, travel budgets and practicum 
arrangements needed to meet a revised code and standards. I hiis, to be an edu- 
cational administration professor at the present time is, tor many, a frustrating 
experience especially it she/he serves in institutivms providing fv>r only the bare 
essentials supp<^rting the academic aspects of a preparation program, 

In the case o\ retired superintendents wh<^ vv<uild like to hea>nie pn^fessc^rs, 
institutions conventi<mally tend t<^ avtnd appointing them due to an anticipated 
lack of appropriate academic values toward educational administration theory and 
practice. Attracting experienced pn^fessionals is imperative for the recognition of 
indivitlual merit as well as for enhancing the public status of a college of education 
(operating within a tradituuial higher education milieu. I .ven a cursory scan of the 
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vacancy notices for professorships in educational administration in Hie Chronicle 
repeatedly shows openings available for assistant professors at the lower end of the 
salary scale. This invariably precludes experienced school executive leaders from 
applying for a position, and this appointment policy makes the job attractive only 
to younger, less experienced individuals seeking a professorship in higher educa- 
tion. A deficit of vacancy notices for full professors and clinical professors high- 
lights, by detault, the agenda of colleges of education in according a low priority 
to the sort of staffing profile needed to operate an exemplary training program. 
It is an indictment of the situation that, at a recent national meeting, one prominent 
professor of educational administration admitted to a large gathering of his peers, 
that, after thirty years, he found it next to impossible to be both an academic 
professor and a professional educator within the single confines of his own 
institution, 

In the light of this commentary, the outlook for colleges of education in 
attracting high quality professors of educational administration seems rather dismal 
unless there is a clear change in direction. The profession does need young, relatively 
inexperienced academics with advanced theoretical knowledge in areas such as 
policy processes, organizational theory, and research. It cannot be overemphasized, 
however, that the \ ital core of any good training program, and its final test of 
worthiness, is in de\ eloping testing and validating those skills and competencies 
needed for job effectiveness and their outcomes when applied to held settings. 
’Knowing that and ‘knowing how' are sometimes very different. In the execution 
ot leadership it is particularly germane to develop both aspects together. The 
leader might know everything that is worth knowing about human motivation, 
tor example, but w hether he or she can engender this in others, through the 
intelligent application of a number of managerial competencies initially learned at 
College then practiced and refined in the crucible of experience, can only be validated 
in the field. ’Hie proof of the pudding is in the eating’. The life chances of 
children and the careers of subordinate stafl depend ultimately on the quality of 
the senior educational leader. Society has a vital interest in the quality of this 
leadership too. (Quality is satisfied when public confidence in the achievement of 
successful school outcomes is high. 

1‘or maximum effect a more comprehensive role for the training and 
preparation of school executives needs to be undertaken by the school districts 
themselves in the form of internships, practicums and mentoring programs 
coupled with regular in-service (Milstein eial., 1991). C)n reflection it is unrealistic 
to expect this to become a practical reality. Most districts have fewer than 3000 
students and consequently insufficient administrators available io exercise this 
preference — assuming the notion was a tenable one in the first place. Similarly, 
‘lighthouse school districts, in w’hich the environment for excellent leadership 
training and mentoring exists, are not numerous eiunigh nor netw orked sufficiently 
well to prtivide coordinated field-based programs. Another initiative. leadership 
academies, is now in place in many states but the availability of the academies’ 
services are nut well developed to the point where they can make a significant 
(Overall impact on the profession. Whether states will evolve these academies further 
in c>rder to perform a majority of the tasks necessary for the preparatitm of school 
system executives is speculative. At present, most boards rely tm the institutions 
of higher education to provide coursework at pre- and in-service levels but this 
may change. If the demand for significant reform of education programs tontinues 
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to escalate, the certification role of institutions of higher education may be 
removed altogether in some states and vested in alternative modes of learning. A 
noteworthy example is an alternative model using professional associations and 
coalitions currently evolving in California and Oregon. 



li'hai Should he Dotic? 

I he history of public education over the course of the past half century indicates 
that if a word or slogan is used long enough by enough people then, by common 
usage, it becomes regarded as a ‘truth’. In the l%()s the buzz word was ‘quality’ 
and in the 197()s it was ‘accountability’. I he 1980s referent was ‘restructure’ or 
alternatively ‘reform’, while in the 1990s it seems that the banner is ‘choice’. 

I hrough the process of repetitive discussion of issues in journals and at diOerent 
educational forums, sulTicient ‘energy’ for the cause is generated to create the right 
environment for the implementation of initiatives representing the embodiment of 
the fad word or slogan. 1 he grounds well for change in this sort of instance may 
occur without any comprehensive system planning and in the absence of adequate 
funding and resource provision. Demonstrably, reforms that have occurred in this 
fashion, without much proper planning and support, ha\e frequently resulted in 
disenchantment and disillusionment on the part of their initiators. 1'he vacuum 
created via disillusionment and failure then opens the way for the next new fad. 
When it recurs once again, to be taken up piecemeal from its surface features, 
nothing really seems to change verv much and things go on below the surface 
much as they did before the fad came on the scene. 

Tyack and Cuban ( fyack and Hansot, 1982; Cuban, 1988) have between 
them developed a thesis putting the ritual and the traditional lock ol school systems 
into a historical model. If their explanation is valid and the model is perpetuated. 
It accounts for forces likely to mitigate against attempts to achieve deep-seated 
changes concerning the manner in which children learn, teachers teach and admini- 
strators lead more clTectively. It appears unavoidable to escape the notion that 
American scKicty docs not seem to be ready to divert signiticant amounts ol new 
money and more human resources to the schools in order to elTect changes of the 
order required now and in the foreseeable future. ‘Realists’, conditioned by past 
experiences, comment that infusiems of new money into schools for reform 
purposes vv'ill simply result in additional failure, claiming that current funding 
levels are adequate to the task (Sarason, 1991). I he only thing really required, 
according to this view , is a radical change in teacher and administrator behavior. 
Critics of urban school systems, as in the case of C:hicago, assert that the reason 
for the almost total c<dlapse of the schools can be laid at the feet of the educational 
bureaucraev , rather than admit to other sources ol lailure located in dy slunctional 
families, squalid sch(v>l environments, parents without jobs, inadequate health 
care, and oppressed teachers who are themselves victims ol the system. No! I he 
failure of schools, as in the ghettos of Chicago and New York, must ultimately 
rest upon the shoulders of the central iUVice administratiiui, not because there is 
inequitable financing directed from the state legislature or the absence of mean- 
ingful support from the private secti^r (Class, 199U). Unfortunately , the situation 
in C.hivago, translaleii oii a national sv.ale, seemingly epit<miizes public attitudes 
tijward education todav . I he impression given nationally is that no ime is to 
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blame for the failure of the schoi>ls and their clients, especially those children 
seriously at risk, other than the educators and bureaucrats. This type of societal 
indictment is short-sighted, blatantly incorrect and potentially destructive in a 
country that desperately needs to make social and economic adjustments, among 
other things, to remain competitive in \vt)rld markets. The ills of society, how- 
ever, have to be cured by society itself acting at all levels m a concerted way. 
Unless entrenched attitudes oti the part of political, C(^rporale and academic elites 
in this country become more enlightened, it will not really matter how dedicated 
and proficient school executiv es and other professionals are. I hev will continue 
to work under handicaps that prevent their organizations from reaching even a 
modicum of their potential in realizing the vision i>f a better society (Giroux, 

lo summarize the thrust of this cliapter, true and deep-seated reform, requiring 
the restructuring of American schools, will not occur as a consequence of current 
or future fads manifesting themselves under slogans proclaiming ‘choice* or ‘site- 
based management’. What is needed first is that society at large must come to 
consensus about what tlie nature and role i)f schools will be, nationally and at the 
local level. The historical concept of local community control i'. no longer tenable 
it vve are sernnis ,ib(nit deep-seated planned change. The child who goes to school 
in MinnesiUa has at least a 5n per cent chance of living and working in some other 
•>tate during the course of an adult life, in a period of increased mobility, for one 
district and one state t(^ control the educational content of instruction in isolation 
from others is neither practical nor sensible vvlien considering the long term 
‘common good*. 

Second, the preparation ot educational leaders should follow the establishment 
ot a national consensus regarding the aims id" education since these people will 
shoulder the major responsibility tor leading the nation’s schools toward desired 
goals. Individuals who undertake this mission must be carefully selected, trained 
and of the caliber to confront the tasks that lie ahead. I hey must be prepared to 
engender a predictable transformative and surely -guided development of school 
organizations that educate all children for a productive life, an entitlement that 
will he of benefit lo themselves and to the society in which they will live as 
adults. At tile present lime, it is ditVicuIt tt> be optimistic regarding America’s will 
to turnish the means or tt> allocate the resources needed to create a national sy stem 
t>! sch(u>ls. We would argue tliai these need lo be decentralized in some respects 
li> meet local community needs, but eentrali/ed on a state and national basis in 
other ways m accordance with common .md democratically agreed priorities. 

A worthwhile precursor to the deveh^pment of America’s schools i'or the 
next century vv(Hild be to institute a dramatic retbrm of the professional prepa- 
ratic>n of tiie next generation of leaders w in' w ill head up our schoc^ls and sch(H>l 
systems. It is imperative that leaders be prepared nmv to lead the sehtnils in 
directions tliat individual states and the nation .is a vv liole e.in mutually agree upon 
for the IWK and beyond. 

i-.ducation as an iiivesimeni. not an expense, means (uitlook is ueedeii. It 
takes many vears to adequatelv prepare an executive, and it is eostlv in terms of 
both the financial expenditure involved iiul the energy expended to provide learning 
opportunities tor the neophyte si perlniendcnt io gain relevant o.xpcricnec in the 
practice and refinement of’ his/her new ly -acquired skills. I he great plus to be 
gained in (l'>nm this well h that, in the princess, value is added to scarce hintian 





Iliomas 1: Class 

resources while also allowing for ie>s tangible gains to accrue to individuals of 
high caliber as they are issisred toward professional maturity. Ihe time and the 
context IS right for the rebirth of school executive leadership preparation and 
training programs I’his snould become a priority item on the public policy agenda 
leading e.ich of the states to help sig^pu^t the educational future and with it the 
future prosperity and well being of all Americans. 
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Exemplary Superintendents: 
Do They Fit the Model? 



Thonun: t:. Glass 



\ h. o.)rlu*r chapters tins ha\c aiicndcd to review inu selected studies ol the 

'.upcrniieiuienty and cr^^naie areas with miplicaiitMis tor policy and practice. In 
this chapter the Idciis rs narrowed tiiriher to review some contemporary work 
regardinj* superintendents vvh(^ have been identitied as iXimplary. While this group 
receives attenlu>n m this chapter, the reader will no doubt elTect comparisons with 
superintendents in elective districts examined in Cihapter 1. and with profiles v\ 
the natit)iial and elTective groups of superintendents appraised in Chapter 2. 

Ev en though America is heavilv urbaiii/ed, the pattern of public education is 
still predtMinnanilv small town. Ab^uit three-quarters ot the natioiTs school dis- 
tricts aie populated b) t>ne or two central otVice administraior tvpes ((Jlass. I^>92). 
Who are the superintendents serving in this broad spectrum of districts, large and 
small, rich and po<>r. rural and urban? W'hat personal characteristics and district 
vaiiables dilVereniiate them in terms ot the quahtv ot' their pertormance? in brief, 
vv hich iMies are exemplary in the position, and what tvpe ot selection pr<Kcdures 
and preparation programs are likely to provide the public education system with 
future cxemplarv types? 

The data on vv hicli this chapter is based come from he results of a nationwide 
Mirvev i)t superintendents identified as exemplarv by itic’ir peers and signiticant 
<»thers in the field of education fStott. PEJI). it is complemented by data drawn 
from the most recent !en Year Study of the American superintendency that is 
conducteil m each decade h> the American Ass(Kiation of School Administrators 
(Cilass, 1992). Stott administered the instrument utilized in the AASA Fen Year 
Study ti) a grmip superintendents designated exemplary on the basis ot' nation- 
wide competitions spiUi'iorcd aiiiiualiy by the National School Ihiards Associathm 
(NSiiA) and the American Association of School Adniiiiistiati^rs I'AASA). An 
imp('rtant question t(^ be addressed later relates u\ the validity of the selection 
protocol mvolveil. i.e,. whether the 'exeniplary superintendents identified by 
AASA and NsiiA do in tact operate as ‘executive leaders' or whether they arc in 
etVed managers mainiammg the operation ot' schools through mu ro-management 
techniques. 

In reirospcut. the pi»smon >f city schools superintendent' had already existed 
for about years, when, m 19 I II wood P. C ubberly first wrote that the 
qn.ilm*. - >*f leadership .iute.*tu! Mipermteiideni % wcie Midi lliat. he iiui-.t learn 
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to lead by reason of his larger knowledge and his contagious enthusiasm, rather 
than to drive by reason of his superior power’ (Cubberly. 1922. p. 138). This 
assertion, however, needs to be evaluated in the light of other conclusions such 
as those of rhonias and Moran (1992) concerning the power of the superintendent 
in the Progressive Period. 

Hven though Cubberly’s remarks are now nearly 75 years old. they seem to 
be \ery much up to date for they closely parallel current writers who advocate 
‘executive leadership’ as the .\int ^jua non t)f the siiperinleiidency and prmcipalsliip. 

! iirther. C'ubberly seems to endc^rse the current concept strategic planning, 
saying that a superintendent should, . . out of his larger knowledge, see clearly 
what are the attainable goals of the school system, and how best and how fast to 
attempt to reach them, l-rom his larger knowledge, too, he must frequently reach 
up out of the routine (^f school supersision and execiiti\e duties into the higher 
le\els t>f educational statesmanship’ (Cubberly, 1922, p. 138). While Cubberly's 
(lictums seem quite contemporary, his \ ision of how a superintendent should act 
m carr>ing <*ut ‘his’ duties w\>uld be considered managerial today, but were 
prnbably regarded as being very executi\e m orientation in 19 U). 

With the benefit of hindsight, the superintendency, in the early days, w’as 
undoubtedly managerial. F;\en though the ‘grandfathers’ (d the professic^n, such 
as Cubberly, Straytr. Mort and even Marnard wrote textbooks that were com- 
pendiums of ’best practices’, a serious reader would note the writers’ preference 
for leaders exhibiting a wide \ision. A 1st) preferred was an ability to rec\)gnize 
leadership as a pervasive inHuence on all the groups involved in the school, and 
of possessing a vision as to the direction the school slujuld be nu)Ning as w ell as 
ideas on hi»w to get there (Cilass, 1987), 

Identifying Exemplary Groups of Superintendents 

After searching the literature im the supenntendency, only tw o naiit)iial groups of 
exemplary superintendents could be found. The first group of 290 superintendents 
was identified from the recipients of NSBA’s Tt>p lUO' educati>rs. first initiated 
on an annual basis in 1984, selected by lixuniii’i Hiiuuitor niaga/me. A second 
exemplary group o\' 125 superintendents was drawn frcun those who represented 
their states in AASA’s ‘Superintendent of the Year’ award th.it began in 1988. 



Descriptions of the Exemplary Superintendents 

W hat ch.iracierized th(we superintendents commonly regardeil as outstanding 
exemplary? W'hat was different ab*uit them compared with ‘the norm’? W^hai did 
they do that was qualitatively dift'erent fnmi the way other superintendents went 
about their business? I hese and related questions about what distinguished them 
as being exemplary suggested the need for a descripli\e sur\ey m «»rder to proside 
some answers. 

A ^uit.ilde instrument pre\it)usly used in llie gist completed I en Year Study 
fitlass, 1992) was already asailable. This instrument elicited superintendent intbr- 
matiou concerning demogtaplncs. leadct ship characteristics, relations with school 
boards, pieparalioii and iraimiik:, feelmgs of stress ,ind lulfillimn! in ihe |ub. 
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Table / Con:pa^iSor.s of e\e:r,plar\' superiniendents and tne >AAS/A national sample 




career paths, ami pn^^ranimm^ of their liistncts. It' the e\. .iplar\ t^roiip coin- 
pleteil the same instrument then turlher ctniiparisun u ith the A ASA sample 
must likel\ reveal differenees ami similarities between the two groups on the satiie 
variables. NolsMthstarniin^. the AASA instrument tontained I In \alidatcd ques- 
tions that comprehensiN ely delineated tlie cliaraciensiics ofthe exemplary groups. 
Stott surveyed a sample ot 4UU superintendents identified as ’exemplary’. 

S(une 2Suo superintendents out a populatuMi of IS.Snu had been sampled 
previously in the A ASA siirsey and only a handful of tlie 410 exemplary siiper- 
mteiidi'iUs h.id been liravvn m the A ASA sample. A number of superintendents in 
the exemplarv group had retired t^r moved into the private sector anil several had 
giMie to institutii>iis of higher education. C)f the exemplary group. 201 returned 
C(unpleted instruments representing a return rate ot 70 [>er vent. I he sursev team 
was well satisfied with both the overall representativeness and proportional strati- 
fication ofthe sample as shmvn in fable 4.1 f Stott. 100 P. 

1 here were six ev ident dilTerences between the exemplary group super* 
mteiulents and tlie nati<uial sample. In general, the exemplary superintendents tit 
tnore mto the onueplual model of the executive leader (thief exeuitive ofVicer) 
rather than (hat ot a middle level m.mager iihfii 

i he critena usetl t<>r nottimation by both A ASA and NSHA are derived 
predominantly by reference to reputational souries. individuals arc nominated 
using mechanisms suth as notices m the /..vctu/ii t /../wi.Utu and the Stheel 

leunuL Subscquentlv >tale aiut tiatuaial sclcvlion committees (udge the initial 
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\\i>nh ot'iho infornKiiMtn roccisot! on nominees. Aiiilmon.il Lomment^ and data 
are then sought ih.ii are also e\aluated and upon which the finalists are selected, 
I he selection protocols, though piirpi^sefiil. hd\e lU) claims to being scientific hut 
this doe> not neccss.iriK iinalidate tliem in practical terms. 

It should he remembered th.it the purpose id'tlie studs \s as m>t to identifs 
and \aliclate those criteria tliat ulentit\ and can be used to evaluate etfectise or 
exemplary superintendents, but rather lo focus on din'erences betw een tw(i groups 
ot superintendents selected within the constraints and practicalities of the sampling 
design that had to tu* adopted. lolh>\\ing from this, the conclusions slnnild he 
regarded lautioiisK in the absence of further researcli m tins area. I he> do. 
houexer. correspond with experience .md me consentional \sisdom ot‘ the 
pri)lession. 



txcmplary Superintendents arc More Urban 

I h<‘ exemplars gr»nip ss.is distmctly nn>re urhani/ed fliaii the natUMul group of 
superintendents. Oser a third (37. H per cent of the group) grew up in the suburbs 
o! large cities, while 72 per cent of the national group had been raised in sery 
small tow ns or rural areas. I he exemplary superintendents served in large subiirban 
‘iiNtri' ts more lieipiehils lhaii ilmsc in the ii.iltoital group. ( )nl> one ineniber (>f 
the exempl.irs gr»Mip ot snpermtendenis .utnalls serseil m a small rural district 
f ihiJ . }. 

I he Statistics stu>s\n m I able 4.2 are prediet.ible. since the tspical sulnirban 
stliool di>trh I iN \Sl,lltlll^I ind iH'ttci supplied ssiih .idiimusir.ms r suppurt ih.iu 
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either the very small or extremely small districts. 1 he latter typically have more 
homogeneous populations and this tends to result in low levels of conflict in 
districts where superintendents are afforded the opportunity to develop quality 
programs untroubled by the need to mediate between the various conflicts of 
religious, political, racial and/or socioeconomic groups, or having to overexune 
the deleterious effects of inadequate school or parental resources. 

The suburban districts evidently do attract high quality superintendents. In 
the Northern Illinois area, for example, it is not unusual to have 150 applicants tor 
superintendent positions m the affuent bedroom communities and many super- 
intendents in this locality enjoy gcod salary packages in keeping with their role. 
School boards in the suburbs have an opportunity to pick the very best of appli- 
cants and this type of school district is well represented in the sample. Also, due 
iv) the availability of fiscal and v>ther community resources, superintendents can 
develop highly visible pre^grams that will draw attention favorably to themselves 
proving their abilities and thus enhancing their career prospects. 

The presence of a disproportionate number of exemplary superintendents in 
suburban cv)iitexts is an importani tinding in Stott’s study. C^n the face ol it, it 
seems as if the resources and community profiles to be found in suburban districts 
arc magnets for exemplary superintendents, but this requires further validation 
through more research. 

i he exemplary superintendents tend to be a bit older than the national group, 
and also more liberal and Democratic in their political part; preferences. Ihe 
average age is 53. years while that of the national group was found to be 49.3 
V ears. 



Career Paths 

I he career paths of the exemplary superintendents ( 1 able 4.3) were markedly 
different from those ('f the national group. I'he exemplary superintendents were 
far nu^re likely to spend a few years m central office positions before acquiring 
appiuntments as superintendents. In ccmirasi. the national group progressed from 
the principalship to the superintendency on a more regular basis. In accounting 
for this. It IS likely t(^ be the most common career path of siiperintendents in 
smaller districts simply bec.mse there are verv tew central idtice ptisitimis in small 
districts. 

rhis IS an important dittereiue between the groups. In wv ever, due to the ever 
increasing complexity of schoed finance, budgeting, personnel, curriculum, special 
programs and facility maintenance. The exemplary superintendents were more 
likely to have had an opportunity to gain knowledge and experience in many of 
these areas before becoming a superintendent, whereas the superintendents in 
small districts most often Ic.iriied on the p'b since the principalship d(K‘s not as 
a rule provide much preparation in these areas. Additionally, many of the exem- 
plary superintendents in their earlier posiiion(s) as central office administrators, 
had the day-to-day i^ppi^rtunity to observe their superintendent in action. I here 
IS evidence to show that a majority of the exemplary superintendents spent most 
of tficir careers iii lamer. luM smaller, districts before becoming supcrintendenls. 
i he exemplary supcnnteiKlcnts indKatet! they had received the assisiaiue of a 
niciiuir tar nu^re often than those in the national group (Slt'lt. W\ \ Cilass. Iv9d). 
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Career as a Teacher and Administrator 



SiM> -three per eeiil nfihe c\eniplar\ superintendents indieatrd tlie> liavi been a 
tlassrtM.ni teacher ti\c iU less sears. loris-si\ [kt cent ol tlie natinnal group had 
taught tor tise i^r less sears. I ully (iK.S per cent ot the exemplars grt>up obtained 
tlu'ir tirst adminisiratisc“ posiimn Isetsseen tlie ages ot I he in<»biliiy of the 

exemplary group ‘^as als(» a bit higher than the national group. About per cent 
id the national group ‘ri>se fri»m the ranks* in tlieir disiriets to become super 
mtenclenl. ss hile i>nl> per cent ot'the e.xemplars griutp ssere hired from inside. 
I ewer than 40 per cent of the exemplars group had lield on Is one superintendeiuw 
ss hile per cent o( ilie national grcuip iiad onls sersed in one superintendency 
(Stott. 1‘iOl'i. 

Some otlier career patli dilVerenees apparent m the data ssere that the exeiii- 
plars grcHip ol>iamed their superintendenc y positions m districts more often s^ here 
bexuds had ntih/ed the sersiees of a professional search firm (sec C hapter for 
more detail on tins). I his conclusion may appear to be inconsequential until it 
IS realimi that most of‘ the professional search firms arc staffed by former and 
renred '‘Upennteiulents, Ihes examine vers elosels the credeniials. exfieneiue and 
past perlonii.iiue i*i i .iiiiiidatc s lu lore relc iiitu: them to iheir client b«».irds f.n 
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Table 4 4 Board reasons for hir.ng 







Nat:0'^3' 


Persona! characteristics 


29 1 


38 5 


Change agent for district 


29 8 


274 


Ma.ntain stat^iS q^o 


1 4 


2 1 


Instructional leader 


JU b 


22 3 


Perform a specific tas*^ 


■ 8 


1 8 


No Dd't Cu'd' 'fJrtSOn 


7 4 


? 9 



interviewing. 1 his process seeks to identify superiiitendeiils with not only the 
best prep,ir»ilioM tor the job but also track record. 



Superintendents Explain Why Their Board Hired rhem 

When the supennleiuients uere asketl to identity the key reason their boards hired 
them ( table ^.4), the exemplary ^roup stated the primary reason for their liirin^ 
was U>r their abilities m the area uf instructional leadership, rhe national gr»nip 
indieaied the primary reasiMi their bt).irds hired them was because of personal 
qualities. It IS likelv that on the cnie hand the exemplary .uroup peicel\e themselves 
as bein^ more like highly trained professionals hired to proside instructional 
leadership. On the other, it is possible that the national group perceise theniselses 
t«* be “educational generalists’, hired to ensure tfut .ill ot the basu functions ot' .i 
scluKi! tlisirkt are accomplished smoothly. 

I here is some research, suppt^rted by the A AS A Ten Year Study, to 
suggest that board members generally hire superintendents m the first instance for 
personal reasons and fire them again tor personal ratlier than profcssu^nal reasons 
Kirady and Bryant. IWl). I hus. whether superintendents consider ihenisehes to 
be supeib technicians, managers or leaders, it appears that personal characteristics 
and the right “chemistry* are most important in board/superintendent relations. 

.'\notlier dit’ference was that the exemplary group \sas far more adoe in 
participating in state and national pr<4bNsional oigani/ations. I'his could be a 
(.ontributory f.ictor to their nominatii>n as outstanding in the first place. Neser- 
theless, the\ first had to obtain the position in a district that had the resources to 
assist them m becoming visible within their state. Since nu'st of the pnTessional 
organi/atioiis that siiperinteiulents participate in fsiidi as A ASA, A ASA state 
adiliates. ASC D. and NSBA) pro\ ide extensise professimial dcweh'pment oppor- 
tunities. it is miwt likels that the exemplary group reeeise continumg additional 
training toinmensurate with their positions. This I'e.itnre is not .is ciMiinionly oc- 
curring in the national group. Pn^essionai deselopment opportunities emphasized 
in recent years include (i) strategic planning; (ii) curriculum auditing: (iii^ site based 
management; and fi\) goal-based learning outcomes and mstructiimal leatlership. 

Hie exemplars roup also felt more personal fulfillment m their jobs ( l able 
4 .ti than did those in the nalional group, and espeei.ills superintendent^ from \ers 
small districts. AdditiimalK . the exemplars group exhibited low er stress lex els 
I I able 4.U*. 

I roll! Stoll's ilala it can be interred that the exemplars group of superintend- 
ciiis \\eie mote tuililleii and tell less stress than their tonieiiiporaries. I liis is 
umlersl.mdable eiven the •uhnrl'i.in n.itnie their m liool tloirut^ .is pre\ions|\ 
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Table 4 5 Amount of fulftllment m supermtendency 




Exemplary 



Naiior^al 



4 6 Amount of stress m Superintendemy 




Exempia*^ National 



dfscrjhcd. AIm', ,i luimbor «>l ilu- bojui iiuinlHrs iii sulnirlvm JisirKls arc Iikdv 
t(' be ituli\ icliuls with ?tiana^e?ne?it traittin^ themsclu's ami lu\e lite siiri nt per 
speciiw' that emp..ilii/os wiili the supennteiulent as an e\eeuti\e leader ratlier than 
a micro-manager. 



Position Icnure 

in recent sears there have been Irequent stunes in the metiia oMUermn^ the tlis- 
missais of superintendents lu adin^ up the lar^e urban districts. 1 here is esidence 
to sh«»sv that in the very largest urban districts tenure for a superintendent lasts for 
about iwo-and-a-hair \ ear^ ( Uist . In the popular consciousness, mans ^ain 

the inipressit^n that the supenntendenc \ is a ipiick turnostr positnui. Vtdiile there 
IS an elcni nl of irutli in this, data i»n llie e\emplars and naluMul groups show 
a length »»( tenure lomparable with that m>rmall\ expected in a private sector 
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Tacie 4 7 Mean length cf tenure of supenntef'idents 




c‘.\cciiii\e leadership posit i( in. l iiere was. ho\\e\er. e\idenee to slio\s some insta- 
bility in the exemplary ^rtnip moving from one )ob to another, rhirty-mne per 
cent of these superintendents had lielti only one supermtendency , while an addi- 
tional -V) per cent were tH ciipyim; their second superintendeiiey (Stott, The 

national e;roiip \v ,is more mobile ilun the exemplary ^roiip. although ii.itionalK 
the mean lenuih of tenure ^^ as (>.2 years ( Table 4.7 i (Cilass, \^)*)2). lioih groups ot' 
superintendents typically located in one state. l>ut \^ hen it occurred, the national 
uroup tended mo\e out v>t state nmre otten. 

On the Job Performance and Conditions 

I lie factor that the exemplary ^roup ot supermteiuleius found mteilered with 
tlu'ir performance most w.is the imial and msiemticaiil demands placed on them. 

I he natitmal i^roup indicated that llie most serious proldem inliibitm^ their )ob 
pertdrniance was lack ofadeqiute finances. I he exemplary jzroup includal well- 
planned and well-i>r^anized leaders who were likely to resent efforts to make 
them spend time non-producli\ ely . Also, the exempl.iry leaders are sit natal in 
districts that ha\e .idec|uaie tinances to meet most neeils. A sell'-percei^ ed and serious 
Issue facing the districts headed up by members of both groups a as that id' in- 
adequate tinancm^. I he secinui niiwt serious priiblem tor both groups w as assess- 
ment and testing. It appears that the nationwide drive for achievement-sci>re 
productivity is creating some further problems for districts and their superin- 
teiuients. With the pi»pular notion that the buck stops here’, pressures tor the 
refi*rm i»f sclun>l districts triHii parents, politicians aiul others has placed a heaw 
buiden on the shoulders ot superintendents uiuler the rubric oi accour.lability 
{increased produttii»nf Many superintendents, ilKllldln^ the iMUs in the exemplary 
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group, were concerned about increasing student performance outcomes in their 
districts. The amount of testing now occurring in American school districts is 
believed to be unacceptable when counted in school hours and school days given 
over to it. When students only spend 17 per cent t)f their time in school, and when 
much of it is taken up with testing rather than teaching, then accountability pressures 
work against, rather than for. the processes of teaching and learning (Finn. 1991). 

Sup rintendents in both the national and exemplary groups evidently did not 
regard siiperintendent/bturd conflicts as a serious problem. When they do occur, 
and especially if they’re based on some personal altercation atTecting family members 
(boards or superintendents), conflict seems to easily lead to firing fCirady and 
Bryant. 1991). 

School Boards and the Superintendents 

1 he exemplary superintendents actively sought to involve more citizen participa- 
tion m the work of sch(U)ls. they emphasized strategic planning, and frequently 
shared the setting of board meeting agenda and the initiation ofpt>hcy with board 
members. Further, they felt their board members to be better qualified their 
work. I’his suggests that exemplary superintendents were more interested in shar- 
ing resptuisibilities in partnership with board members than did their contempor- 
aries. Also, remembering the excmiplary group work in the larger districts, the 
necessity of fi>rming central otTice tennis probably extends more readily into 
symbiotic relationships with board members. 

Working with many groups of citizens, parents and stafi' who display 
adversarial stances is one of the most diB'icult public challenges facing super- 
intendents. Most likely the type of superintendent who is successful in coping 
with potentially conflict-laden situations is one who feels comfr»rtable when 
working in a team approach to problem solving and secure enough to delegate 
responsibility when and as necessary. The survey data indicated that members ot 
the exemplary group ^ecmed more amenable to share and delegate than did thc^se 
comprising the national group. 

Professional Preparation and Standards 

Over three-quarters (7S per cent) of the exemplary superintendents had an earned 
doctoral degree f Fable 4.S). F'orty-four per cent ot'the national group had doctor- 
ates. Almost all ot' the diutoral degrees tor both groups were m eilucational 
administration. I his clearly indicated that the lev el of formal preparation on this 
indicati^r was much higher for the exemplary group. Vacancies in larger and 
better financed districts often require that applicants have an earned doctorate 
making the degree almost a minimum prerequisite to being app(unted. I his trend 
is likely to increase in the next decade for the most desirable positions in which 
there are in excess of B)0 applicants for a single vacancy. 

As iKged elsew here in this book, interest groups have strongly criticized the 
worthiness of preparation programs for ediicatitma! administrators offered by the 
institutions ot higher education (Cdark. 19S9}. I hey have been labeled ‘Mickey 
Mouse* d-inn .md Peterson. 19HS). Not <*nly .ire stuiie academics and opinion 
leaders critieal (d'the programs, significant numbers of supcrmtciulents. especially 
m tlic excmpl.irv gri*up. r(“ported ,i diss.itistattioii with them t'»o f I able 4.’M. 
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Exemplary Supcriritendcfus: Do They Fit the Model? 



Table 4 8 Superintendent education levels 




Over half (50.2 per eeiii) (^f the exemplary j^rnups rated graduate programs in 
educational administration as being ’fair’. This contrasted with the national gr<>up 
which was not so critical of the programs, or ot the professors of educational 
administrati(>n. However, responses to the two questionnaire items that asked 
superintendents to rate both graduate programs in educational administration, and 
the credibility of professors of educational administration, were revealing, levels 
of support for both programs and professors have diminished since the 19H2 
A AS A len Year Study (Cunningham and Hentges, 1VS2). 

Some District Characteristics 

In the exemplary group, district characteristics were markedly different, especially 
with districts v)f under enrollments, from those headed up by superintend- 
ents in the national group. A noted management and leadership autliority, W. 
Hd wards Deming. advocates that for schools to be truly reformed, the initial steps 
(^ developing community support and understanding, establishing sdi(H>I business 
partnerships, and managing schools as adul; learning centers must be accomplished 
(Rhodes, IWO), I'he survey data ( fable 4.10) show that the exemplary group of 
superintendents are vv jerking in districts where there are schi>oI/business part- 
nerslnps. where there is signilicant edorts toward community involvement and 
where there is a strong emphasis on instructional leadership. Similar programs 
also oc (. 111 led m m<:ny olliei distruls, but not as olten as in the districts of those 
supermtendenis tealured m the exemplary gr<»up (St^nt. r^‘M'. 
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Table 4 9 How supenntenaents evaluate graduate programs 




Poor 

84 



Fa'f 

50 ? 




Fa^ 
44 2 



Poo' 
7 9 



Good 
43 9 



Good 
29 8 




F xcp"e'’'t 
23 




E xceiienf 
4 



ExenDiary 



Nat'ona' 



How Are the Exemplary Superintendents DifTcrent and 
Are They Effective? 

In prt'hlin^ those eh.tr.K itTistu s ih.ti tiistiiimiishcti a sample ('f iianoiiallv uleiiti- 
Tieil e\e»nplary siipenniendenis trotn a national sample of siiperintendent> , the 
tdllowin^ important ditTerenees are summari/ed fn>m the survey data: 

(i) l-\emplary superinteiidents were more frequently employed in larj»er 
suburban districts and received higher salaries; 

Ml' More <'f the exemplarv superintendents hehi a dintoral decree in 
educati(ui.d administration. I hev also belonged ami participated in 
protession.il v»rj»am/aiions iiiuie icmil.ulv than oilier superintendents; 
(\\\) rhe exemplarv ^roiip appeareil ii> be mucli nu^re mteresteti in insiruc- 
iional leadership than the norm; 

.iv^ Mine Irequentlv lliev serve a number i>[ yeaix in .t central office 
position before acquiriim a supermieiidencv ; 
fvi I hev were hired more often ihn>uj;h a pn>fesMi)iial seaicli ^roup. and 
also enjoyed a relationship with a mentor: 

Ui) I hey teiuied tv> eirphasi/e community invulvemeni in their districts 
as well as placing more emphasis on str.itei^ies such as leaninu:; 

(vin ( ienerally they exhil^ii .i belter fit with the literature definition of 'chief 
e\ecutiv(‘\ 



if the superintendency is eoing to have a vi.ibic future, a number of'f'aci(»rs will 
have to change m the verv near future. I he m.inner in which superintendents 
.t It '.eket m(o (lie p-r»'lc^MMn will have to be .iddressed fsee C hapter I he 



The Twenty-first Century Superintendent 



Lixenipbr)^ Superituenderus: Do 7'fity Fit the Model? 



Table 4. W Special programs tr) nation's school districts 




cslablislimcni of professional standards lied to performance criteria along with 
diagiioNiic instruments needed to assist potential superintendents m assuring their 
prt)tcssional de\ el(>pinem programs are both appropriate and needed (Ho\le. lW>)a^. 
!oda\\ preparatitm of superintendents is largeK fragmented, uncoordinated, 
meftecioe ami not reality based (linn and Petersen. C'lark, IWr,. It is 

becoming ewdeni that the superintendent of the lu eni \ -first century will ha\e to 
be a \ery well prepared and nudli-taceled leader, techiiiu.m and bureaucrat. 

1'he l\pe of individual willing, able and suited to taking up the hea\ \ and 
tonthct-laden burden ot the supermlendency in the' twenty-first century is yet to 
be re^(d\ed, \X iih up to Sn per cent ol the present c.idre ot superintendents leasing 
m the next ti\e years their heir designates should now be undergoing preparation. 
Is this in tact the case: I he answ er is both ye> and iu>. I lure are many princip.ils 
and central otlice .idminisiraiois attending an eilucational a Iminisiration course (^r 
two at a nearby institution ot higher educaiimi in order, at least, to satisfy ^laie 
certiticaiion requirements for the superiniendency credential. i heir districts may 
als4> periodically send them to “workshops’ tor a da\ (^r so here .md there, l liere 
.ire no ‘teaching hospitals' for future superintendents. As discussed in Cdiapicr 
there are \ery tew lield-bascd and ih>selv suf>er\ised mternships/residencies. 
io become an exceuii\e leader ot a school district one cu''renlly needs only to 
pass' campus auirscs in educational administration, research methods, tbunda- 
lions. cunuuhim and perhaps eilucaiumal psychology. I lien, generally, complete 
a ^cmc'iti I -long intein>lu|» without lele.ise lime and .mswer perhaps liKt modest 
questions in a state exam. Suj •rintciulents are smipl\ not hemu prep.ired in a 
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s\Ntenuiic anti ri^unuis manner, reflected in a literature replete with cnmnieiits 
tfut the Mipcrintendency has generally been the bajliwick of the ‘good ole boys'. 

It IS a matter i>f soint eoneern that the level of criticism has increased since 
the A ASA ! en Year Study. Siiptriniendenis are e\ idently not terribly happy 
with current edueational administration programs. This strengthens the ease for 
ni.iNsi\e reform of preparation programs, perhaps along the lines of the one 
dcMrihed as a case studs m C liapter S. as well as tor remedying inadequacies in 
state certificaiii>n schemes. 

Conclusion 

.Anthropologists ha\e reporietl that cultures in winch they ha\e aclualK done lield 
Work vsere xasil\ dtlTereni froiti that portrayed in the literature tlie\ rexiewed 
betore gt»ing into the fieltl (Sarason. The same logic can be applied to 

liqinnng exjuTieiues of the reality of life in sclu>tds and s. hool districts. I he 
o*ntr.‘sis betxscen lexibook e.xplanaiion and field reality are \ery pronounced. 
SiiKc Misuler e\)>eneiue ‘oiistituics the operational reality for execulixes then the 
IiHiis of adNanceii superinieiulency preparation needs to be conducted in field 
settings much like medicine. aiilhropt)|ogy. dentistry, psychology and sotiohigy. 

I his uieal IS far from tliai currentK realized At moM execumes newly appointed 
to the su|HTinteiuiciK\ . I he sort t>f program advocated and exemplified in this 
book remains substantiallx an impracticality until new funding is made axailable 
i«' Sponsor large numbers of suitable eaiulidales. 

I hi night also needs ii> be gi\en to the type i»f persini ti» be prepared for the 
Nupenntendenex . Schixol adniinisirat(trs ha\e ncxer been pi)rtrayed as 'risk takers’ 

' Konnerf and ( .jrilner, l^>H7v hlements of the literature peioraiixcly record them 
as iu*i being intellectual or high academic achiexers. Some writers regard the 
m.i|*>rit\ ui»t iscxciUtise leaders bu» railier as riuitine managers lUlunies, 

.\^ poriraxci! m C haplers 2 aiiil A. the CiUiimon pmfile is that they substantially 
loiisisi of muidle-aged Angh> men. coming from w orking-class backgrounds and 
UMialh represented as the epitome id the middle elass, U tins pattern of ‘sameness’ 
ii- hi perpetuated into the twentx -first eeimiry where superintendents and inher 
.idiiiimstrat»»rs .ippe^ar as stereotypes m their pr<»f'esM(»iiaI characteristics, some of 
wimli arc already reduiulant !i*i future needs ( I eisiritzer. V)HH)} 

\l ho arc these tuture supenniendenis likely to be? 1 low are they giving to be 
Miiitid' I lu'sc arc kex questions ultimately mi, ing tiu quality and eOcetixe 
iiis> of the Mi|HTinu ndciu y - tlie leading iusptr,u. . lor ou schoids now and in 
till tiimrc. I iu'se input' lonsuleratious are |Ust as impitrtant ti* social dexelopinent 
.IS ilie I oiiieiii and lontext id the next gcneraiiiM. of' formal preparatii»n programs, 
in rht emi. the i|uahtx is likek \o K* a funetiim id* the amiuint <»! fiscal and human 
rrs. HIM is e\|H niieil hx ihe federal giwtTnmeni, state educatnui agencies and school 
tlistruts. as x\ ell a^ liie quality of the candidates ihemseixes. 
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Chapter 5 



Superintendent Selection and Success 



Shirley M. Hard and Wdan lish’S 



I he H'lcaion uf a supcrrnicntlcni can easily be considered die most impiiriani 
decision that the board, and by extrapolation the comnuinity. \\ ill make regarding 
the ipialits ot' education iitVcred m a given school district. 1 luis, it is rather curious 
that there is a w idespread lack of written policy and explicitly stated procedures 
111 plac' to guide the selection of superintendents and other school administrators 
{Miklos, Pnngle (19H9) points out that school board superintendent selec- 

tion decisic'iis have ‘a great impact communities, districts, school personnel as 
.1 w liolf. and mdi\ idiuls’ (p. ^ . Since biurd members are responsible for providing 
for the district's tuture. the eftective schooling of its w>ung people, it is 

inaniibent on the board to make snurui decisions regarding wim will direct the 
sclio4)|s in their missitHi. Such distru t gmd.ince is highly complex and takes many 
forms involving ‘personnel matters, taxation, constnicthm programs, and maiii- 
taiiime cnnirwl over a s* *phi^tic,ited tin.iiu »al enterprise' iihtJ., p. l.^j. I hus. it is 
evident that tlie sclectiuii ot the district s top school executive is no small matter, 
and IS not to be addressed hghth. 

In order, then, to gain some claritv ahmir the sdectUMi ot supenntendent^. 
this chapter explores the published research literature .is well .is some recent stud- 
ies in the field, it als<» reports the experiences of tonsuitants engaged m the search 
ti»r superintendents in order to shed further light on supermtendent selectitm 
pr»)Cesses and their consequences tor those (preparing and) hiiing super mtendents. 
as well as h'r supermteruients themselves. The chapter concludes vv ith some con- 
sideratu'ns and implic.ihons related to the conduct of sc.irches for superintendent 
selection. 



What Research TclU iJs 

In the research base the supcTmtendenc v there are examples of studies that 
tocu ■ on the bo.ird's expect. Uuuiv supc*rmtendents thev hire, and on selection 

t.utors ili.it .ippc.ir tt' be gjsen ^-Muc detailed .itteutton. 



Roil l^,\piittihoUs 

hi studving hIi'H'I board rcquireiiuiUs tor the ^ip-ci mtendent’.' podium, t luiitl 
< I'lSo toimcl ih.it per letii of the districts studied ,i sample of sfnall. 
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medium, large; urban, suburban, or rural; and located m any state ol'the nation 
— required that the candidate be skilled in management and administrative ‘kills 
and/(ir ha\e leadership skills and experience. As indicated by the boards' adver- 
tisements for the position, the tasks required of prospective superintendent can- 
didates: a focus on curriculum 10.3 per cent; school finance !<‘.3 per cent; 
community. stalT. board, public relations S.7 per cent; collective bargaining 3.« 
per cent; bilingual/cross-cultural education 2M per cent; planning \ h per cent; 
ability to delegate 1.^ per cent, scluu)l loans 1.1 per cent; and others receiving less 
than 1 per cent meniitm (ihid.). Salley 1 1979 HO), however, was of the opinion 
that boards placed more value on a candidate’s actual personal qualities rather than 
on the skills the supcTiniendcni should bring to the job. 

Ideniitying the prnfessumal competencies and skills required of supeniUeiid- 
eiits was the motivation for one study conducted on bi^ih board members and 
superinlendei’ts in South Dakota (Naugland, I9H7). AMiirngh certain role re- 
quirements tor the supermiendeni as perceived by board members and super- 
imendenis were remarkably alike, sonic ditTerenccs in perceptions were also 
iliMovered. Scln>ol board members and supermtuideiils ranked superinteiulent 
compelencie> a<' h>llovv s \ ihid , p 41' 

School Board Members 

perst Minel manauciiieiii 
school tiiunce 
curriculum developincni 
acconiplishmg board’s giuU 
supcTinieiuieni/hn,ird relaiio;i>. 
pul;lk iel.ltli>!0 
policy lormiilation 
school consiruciiiMi 
ciillective negotlallo^^ 



Superintendents 

^upermIenden^ /board relatlon> 
personnel management 
public relations 
school tmance 

accomplishing bt'ard’s g<»als 
ciirru iilmii dev ch^pment 
polkv Ibrmulaikui 
school construction 
collective negt^iiaiions 



Hoard members ctMisidcred personnel management to be a high pnoriiv pre- 
dutor s.m.ilde tor success in their school sv stems, wanting the 'siipennieMdent to 
1 h the c‘duiaiit>nal leader ot the schot>l while liaiullmg the district ^ linaiues m a 
prokssunial inamicT' (thtd.. p. 42). I he superinieiuieni perspective. ‘»n the ‘»tlier 
hand. reHecied that most ctmeern occuried over board rc-laiioiis. 

^’hen tile data from the Hauglaiui study were analv/ed on the variable ot 
district enrollment si/e. additlonai findings were reported. Hoard members m 
small districts were more conctrned about sduml tmance while b<urd members 
in medium and large districts considered persoiiiul iiianagemcnt as being the iin’st 
mipv>rum tor succc''S. Supermtendeiit:. ;;i small aikl nkvlmm ^l/l districts ranked 
perstmiiel nunagenieiii first, superintendents in large disiruis rated superintend - 
ent/hoard relations as the highest prioniv 

A stndv of >uprr ml enden I H n>d othiT f It \ rl rsi i im \ t s' pv*r* rptioiis • - f 

their instructional leadership role was ctmducud h\ llc^rd f 1 he c»mip(Mi- 

ents ot till' role m<'si frequently identified as most mq>ort.mt l*v the shhIv 
lespondrmis vvc ri tiistruciionaj pl.inmng and t‘rg.ini7ing tj»r mstnn tmn Staffing, 
hiittian resmirce dev clopmcnt . and cv aluatnMi cidicdiv civ w ere ranked m the low er 
(litid *>i scveMlccM I he cvetimvi-, hcijiicnllv ■‘clctlcd plaimmg and 
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i^rganizing for instructu>n as best descriptors of their capabilities. In summary, 
there was a clear con\ergencc between tasks deemed most important by district 
e\ecuti\es and tlu^se identified most frequently as capabilities. 

Other obser\ers and interested parties ha\e also expressed (Opinions about the 
superintendent’s role, fucker ( 19SS) concludes that tor the past tuo (tecades niannal 
Nsork has been declining and kno\s ledge work has been increasing. As a con- 
sequence. he i li.illenged schoid bc^ards and superintendents to ch.inge their man- 
agemeiu procedures in order to incorporate shared decisioiomaking raliier than 
managing by telling start* w hat to do. Responsiveness to this challenge, I ucker 
st.ited. is prev.dent m Avinerican Ciirpiiralioiis loj.is .uui is a basic premise 
underpinning the rcNtructuring of schools. 

Looking ahead to superintendents roles fi r the twentv-tirst century, l.sies 
( P>bb) speculated about piwsibilities for change m bi^th school svstem (organization 
and m the executive leader's role. In so doing, lie cited organizational changes; 
successful schools will become decentralized units; principals and teachers will 
work coliegiallv to meet challenges: gioal setting. persi»miel selection, allocation ot 
reMJurces and start' development will move from central otTice to the scliool. f-stes 
suggested further that superintendents will require ’professional skill in exercising 
influence (over these administrativ e c(»mponents: the principal, the work structure, 
the schi'ol culture, technologv and student outL^>mes’ fp. 2H\. fstes* views of new 
Tides are alreadv loeing realized in practice. 



.Nc/ci/ii'M I ill (or ^ 



hile persion.il attribi'tw^ iiKhiding judi^ment . persou.dit v . ch.ir.icter. i»pen 
mindcdnc'*'*. phv^ica' .md mental health, ptoise. intelligence, ^ense (ot humor, voice, 
and cultural lo.Kkgriorind' h.ive been deemed impiort.ini in .uiniiiiisir.it<or seleclti»n 
iMiklios. IWXS. p. S4i. Studies (if su|oerinteniieni selection have identified iother 
t.ictiors. C rileria viewed as relevant and related tt» the p(osmton of superintendent 
have Ken fniictii>n.illv lonented muiersiandmg hi»w the schmol board (oper.ites, 
and luwv the board .md siipermieiuieni rel.ite; m.in.igemeiit tof' the budget and 
lmanci.il rcsiourccs; and develcopmg relationships w ith parent and community groups 
‘Rowell, l')X4. Ridurtson. i‘>S4i. Vffiile these lacuors appe.ir rudelv smiphsttc. 
Mikhos f n »!cs that administrativ c uiork is perceived as King niultKlmieii- 

sion.il in Its nature .iiul sinpe. requiring tli.u multiple selection iriteru sh(?uUl he 
empli»ved h»r the selection of superintendents. 

\Xioinen .md miiu*ritv grtuip members perceive barriers that place limits on 
their iiKlusion in selectuon pioiols (M.irtm. ,ind a study bv brasher and 

I rasliei led thesr- researchers to cconchtde that gender (operated to women s 

disad » .(Uiage in superintendent screening and sciectuMi. C )n a brioad scale, piojitic.il 
lactiors. such as the stdei imn i (unmiiu'i' s t (mst‘rv .mv e (^r liberal attitudes, mav 
influence the final dccisitui tt' select fM('rris. .And the cultural cioniext of the 

ilisiru I m.iv .ilstv be .1 str<ong l.ictior in selection <ni('re on ifn> in the next sectuonj. 

( arccr patterns have been studied fsee C hapler 2) and tiaertner ( IWMiM iden- 
tified twi^ upwardiv nmhile p.illo tn eiiurme flu- >iiperinundeiu v . One path u> 
the t«qo e\e<ntive position (.iine bv wav of fhe seiond.irv priiietpal p(»sitnvi that 
was fed in turn b\ the assistant seciuularv pri?ui|oal pjosiiion preceded bv secorul- 
.u v ■.urriculum ojpervjMon am! .i^sisi.mt elemeiUarv pntuipal p 'sitioio. A umiUr 
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route has been identified by Burnham (IW>)). The second path was such that 
secondary curriculum supervisory positions led to administrator of instruction, to 
assistant superintendent, then to superintendent. The position of assistant super- 
intendent was likely to be used by incumbents as an assessment position and for 
gaining entry to the superintendency, C’unningham and Hentges fl9H2) reported 
tiiJt during the period of l'-^7 1-S2, the percentage of individuals moving to the 
superintendency thnnigh the teacher/principa! route decreased, while those moving 
from teacher/principal/cenlral office increased. 

Other factors such as academic qualifications may enhance selection desirability. 
Hi>lding fhgher degrees or doctorates, seems an important secondary factor for 
the superintendent pc^sition (I uqua, and the specific doctoral program may 

be an important aspect. Age is another consideration, in that the earlier that career 
goals are defined and an administrator career initiated, the fister the likely rate of 
upward mobility, and the greater the probability of obtaining a sunerintendency 
in a large district (Chaig, Career planning then seems to correlate with 

attaining the superintendent position, a- do c»ther interna! factors such as career 
aspirations. J(>hnson (1070) reported that twice as many men as women aspired to 
be superintendents, and certainK more than that percentage ol’ superintendents on 
the job are men (see alst) C hapter 2). farmer's MOH^) study of female principals 
indicated that most o! this sample idenlit<ed their ptisititm of principal as their 
ultimate occupational goal. Moweser, females with greater intentions and readi- 
ness to seek the superintendency seemed to pt>siti(>n themscBes in the right place 
.It itu* right time. 

\X hile piannmg. jq>uatu>ns. and jiosmumiig enhanced ofiportunities tor 
selection, chance tacti»rs such as an unsolicited job otTer seemed to be important 
to women aspiring to be\.omc supcrinlendeiils k Jackstm. lOHl). Suppiirt and 
spimsorship irom the ‘good ole bi>\s' was seen as important to male aspirants 
i I uqua. 10831 and Us absence was seen by women as a negative factor tor ad- 
\ancemcnt (Bacficco. !0H2). Ad\. incement may also be tied to tfie type and si/e 
ot'.ui indiN idiial's first teaching aiul admmistrati\ e aj^pointments. thus logicalK 
those w lu> w ish to be superintendents ot large districts should gain initial 
ein|'K>vment anil adininistratise experience in such districts (C’raig. 1082). 

In ii'iKluding this bnel sketih ol the rescan li literature rel.ited to ad\anee- 
nienl and scleilion to the superintendency position. Mikli>s‘ ( 1088) assessment of 
the literature is shared, lie stated that few areas i»l‘ researefi on the processes of 
administrator selection and careers h.i\c been explored intjnsn elv. Most of the 
rrvearch ha^. Inen ca»*ried out in diK'toral programs and reported in dissertations. 
.’\lihongh tiiese in<ike a \ .diuble contribution, dissertations tend to contribute to 
the know leiige base in an ad /liv way. I he> do not necessariU contribute s\s- 
tcmatiialK to the lolureni lies clopincni ul an established body i>f research m 
a gisen area. Such a goal m.is o:il\ hi rc.uhed through ‘professional rescarih'. 
Miklos has suggested, altfiougfi in mir siew this is a moot point 

Miklos also commented on the research meth* Jologics used. A number of 
studies hasc been mterj>retatis e. einploymg small samples ot* incumbents in 
[>.irtii ul.ir ailininisiutis e posjfions with i!»stinciise charaelcrisiics. thus limiting 
the gcncrah/abililv of ri'sults m j positisisiit sense. Noiw ithstaiulmg. Mikli^ 
recommends (ii descriptise sursess iif ssider populations and in-deplh case 
studies.' ami (w) qualitative naturalMic siudios that wmtlcl ‘fvenctrate the depths 
b.m this..' pro.rvsr^ ju .i(lui!l\ cxpcMctui'd h\ pctqdi A nnnlist 




Siiph'rititttiJcttt Si’lt'itii,nt tJttJ Nutow 

qualitative study, not intended in the first instanec to study selectH^n. provided 
the data for the next section. 



Recent Voices from the Field 

A senes of small relateti studies (C'urcio. Mali and Mifford. Mord, 

m\estii;ated the \ ulnerabilitv i)f the scluKd district C!LO. Interest in the 
Miliierability issue w as stimulated by multiple reports of current vacancies in the 
superinteiuleiicy across the natiiui in rural as well as urban districts (blackledge. 
bW; Hall and DitVord, 1*^92). The Mt>rd study focussed particularly on the pos- 
sible relationship between superintendent preparaticui, success or lack of it on the 
job. and a tendency ti>vvard a premature departure from the position. Ik'lievini; 
that i>bservatioiis t>f the superintendent's rvile and analysis of its condition by 
w idely know led^eable. broadly experienced, and politically astute individuals would 
tontribute meaniiigtully to understanding the phenomenon ot interest, twelve 
pers»Mis were selected tor the characteristics identified above for the study (Mord. 
b>‘C). hight had beeti m the supenntendency . I he superintendency-experienced 
had been ^u«.ll'>>Ui1 lIiiM exvuilivc'», mi»st had also experienced troio 
bled terms in the (^tfice. Seven had or were in the princess tif exiting the super- 
intendency, live of the subjects had moved fr<>m district executive administratn>n 
to superintendent preparation aiul/*>r continuing development, at higher education 
or other centers serving the development of leadersliip. I Wo oi'tlie subjects were 
vvonicn: ten were men. All were Angh». All had been nomm.ited as repuiation.ilb 
savw .iboui edueatiixial leadership and the superinteiuleiicy; all have records ot' 
publishing and presentations at rccogni/eil natiimal and mternatn>nal Ciodereiues. 
They were viewed as knowing and. to a great degree, having expencnced the 
tiUMuphs and ttaum.is i>t suiUTintending. 

Superintendent preparation, as lesealed bv these informants, was a non -issue; 
success or n*)n-NiKCess and subsec|iient exiting appeared to be related to proper' 
selection of individuals fv^r the pai tuular supei intendeiu y or district. A summarv 
of the Mndmgs tollow s. 



I 'bicM !>/ die Roll 

I he subjects ot the studv volunteered that iiuiiv ulu.ils are drawn tc^ the su[>er- 
iiiteiuleiuv because there are egi> needs the individual that the superintendent 
le.iilership position tullills; they think they will he able *t<a change the lace i>l the 
world in one district* through their spirit ol reform. Ilowever, the siren song i>f 
pixtcntial supcnnicndents is not imaih)rned egomania, they said, but altruism and 
an apjieai to the t>arl ot the eg<» that needs l(» serve the organi/.itnm. making a 
(onirihntion to the profcssnui. I here is the i»pporMinity to make an impact, to 
nuke a dttfereme. and this is exciting to perstMis c<>ntemplating the siiperintcnd- 
ciuv. I hcv really want to be where 'tlie aition is . . . there's no place in America 
that has more action than the su|H'rmtciKlc lu v '. Another part of the ego mvolve- 
mern. respondents seemed to agree, is Ivised on .iiubinon ami self etru a< \ , ami 
seeing oneself as a leader among others. 
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Preparation foi the Job 

The resp<Midenis rcporled that the supcrinlcndenl a per^(>n u ho h con^l.lnlly 
seeking and searching out new laleni. and desek^ping the capacities td'oihers. as 
well as themsehes. According to all inforniants, tliere is \cr\ little useful pre- 
service preparation as it is currently conducted tor the superititendmt’s job. Most 
of the education Mbr the job is ou the iob\ 1 he nuwt important aspect of super- 
intendent development, then, does not come from coursework. '‘fhey have been 
socialized hroiigh the Job more than lormallv educ.ued to be successful today as 
superintendents*. It’s experience, and ‘from my point <»f view . they need to up 
thr<nigh the ranks, through the steps and not miss .my step so thev don't get 
blind-sided’. 1 hose steps should incluiic building work (school), and central ofl'ice 
— some central otTice staff work in addition to line work because line officials 
don’t have an appreciation ot staff work . 

I hose w ho become better prepared f<»r the superinteiu.encv are tliose vvlu» 
have liad administrativ e and leadership experiences at lower levels and fiave reflected 
on tht>se experiences, so ’tliat they learn from their own experience'. Ueflectmg 
requires time ami introspection, and frequentlv. someone to stimulate or guide 
such intrv^spection. I he consistently clear assessment among the respomlenis, 
ineluding those w ho are eiirreiitlv engaged in superintendent preparation, is that 
universities’ eertificatum programs are not preparing people tor the realjv'b. I he 
issues raised by this assessment liave been .uldressed in C h.ipier .V Superintendents 
must learn to do the job while thev re doing it. thus, ifuv must W i»r become self- 
directed learners in onler become more successful. 



I V ideiu ; of a superintendent's success i> reteivmg.i iiMisistcni nuiorits vetc lium 
the boa.d at each bi>ard meelmg. c(>nsisieiitl\ tVmn one meeting to the next, in 
.iddinon, it the board extends the executl^c > omtiail and he or - he keeps the {oh, 
that too spclK success. Siune might feel siKiesstui. hovvever. it tliev didn I keep 
their job . . . if thev are d(»ing things thev know are light and the board pie^ents 
iv>is of I'pposmon . . . and thev resign . . ilu' don't uMisitlcr ihal tlu v [uve im’I 
been sm^essfuf. 

Sr»me resp\uuients asserted ifiat board approv.il, miplving .uctess. m vfuc 
place mig it be different troni clsew fiere. I^iurd apf>rov.il and sm ess, fivr t xample, 
might be mea-ured difl'crentlv in large »irl>jn Lenters that. ir. siniller suoiirban 
area-. Anotfiei wj\ lifferenlialmg siiciess was ottered bv one lespiMuleiit vvlio 
identified a three told tvpologv of board's pretereiucs ior .nu expectatn>iis 'Ji< 
superintendent, expectation^ for a : it things go al< »ng sm«Mah!v. thi'' 

person is siucessfub. expeitahons lor a dn ilrfut / it new progi ims lead li> highci 
su»res. this pers(>n is siuiessful . aiul c\p<.ilathm> t'va a diaM^w ay.* ni v hanges get 
m.ule. success rs at hand ' I rom tiu tonginiig a gooil in.itv fi bet w t en bo irtl 
preferences and supeniitcndent tap.ibilmes K)gKal!v iiureases the executive’s 
potential loi siutess, ami at some point is likclv tci be a tunciion ed the seleition 
(ritena and processes emploved. 

I<csp<mden(s expressed i healths iesp» i i fen the lateni pn-Aei of tin' b«Mrtt 
Nearlv everv person reportc*! »ri*ubling iM«Kleiit> with paiiuuiar [vard imndHr- 
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tlul, for llic most part, had resulted m the premature departure of the super- 
intendent — frequently this occurrence was based on the superintendent’s own 
analysis of the situation and his/her decision to leave. 

t enure is the likely casualty w hen the board and superintendent hold ditferent 
expectatiiins k>r the requirements of the role. If the superintendent tries to by-pass 
the system to do uhat he or she thinks ’is ri^ht' despite the board's wishes, 
tri>uble usualiy follows in its train. Some new superintendents ha\e been ’quite 
surprised when they ha\e assumed the imtiative and jctuall> tried to run the 
schi>ols'. They fmd out what that can really mean in persi>nal terms if they are not 
in harnuMiy with the board. Hxpandinp on these concerns, respondents spoke 
to the l.iiN of clearly detmed boundaries between bt>ard polic\ -making (the 
’appri>pnaie' role i>r* the board) and the bt)ard's interest m the daily micro- 
^una^emcnt of the t’ ' trict (the superintendent’s dtimain). 

IhurJs that tend to re^ard themseUes as representatives of the school or- 
^ain/atioii to the ^.ommunity' rather than as represeniaii\es of the ‘community to 
the boaril* make it possible to plan str.ite^ically w liai needs to be di'iie to uleiitih 
and adilrcN'' district pnorHies. Hoard members should, as one \er> seasvuied 
respondent repoiieil. be strategic leaders ti>ciissin^ on tomorrtiw , next month, 
next vear. and nuns lion’t ’base a i lue about w hat bein^ a strategic leader means’. 
.\iid that makes it a risky business for the superintendent tv» attempt to act 
strategically windi is what superintendents must do by planning now for ti\e to 
ten years into the future. The superintendent w ill ^et ’his head handed to him’ 
fi^iirati\el\ speakmk^. if he/she is e\idently out of step with the board. 

Is selection '^ood' U^r fore\cr and what are superintendents' expectations 
about beiiiu selected* .Main i^o into the bi^ cities ‘with a nnssionar\ meiiialit\. 
into an mipi>ssible |ob. to see tu»w h>n^ tliev can survi\e aiul how mans kids tlie\ 
t.m help, i lies know ihe\ w ill not wm the war, but ihe\ mi^hi win some battles 
mil the sal.ir\ and perks arc luulmi^ to siiec/c at‘. Ni> matter what si/c the 
<iotritt. m.»^t » in it’s not fore\er*. 

Xnp- J.'./; fj.h Hi i .liiitH 

t )iK t splanaiion iUlered b\ mt(»rmints tor the taihire ot some superintendents to 
remain sei.urel\ in position is a nutter ot the \ allies ot equiis . excellence, and 
el]it.iene\‘ that s 'i.iets expects its institutions ti> suppi»ri, C i>nimumttes must he 
voiuerned jlmui all thiee sime thi*y are not mutually cxcIusinc, We expect our 
sihoolsand leaders ii> ad\oi.jte all three'. Hut hoard members arc typically elected 
li* ^chool Inurds on the bisis ot inK i»t those three and they select supermieiidents 
on ill. It s.ime basis, si» inti^rmants sii^^ested. 

When a member takes his,- her place mi a si hi»i>l boanl. Iie/she o either pushing 
exi,cllence. equilv, »'r et)‘kieiuv. and most of ihcir behaMor can be referenced 
Kick li' th.it. I he >upermteiuleni lus t(' ir\ and understaiul where members .ire 
from and help them to be ^lUiessfiil in teah/m^ rheir agenda so the 
superintendent in turn lan be suuesstul in achie\inc the district’s at^enda. If the 
supormtendent identifies w itli an auenda that is seemingly at mlds with the board's, 
then It manitesis as a pri^blem W hen the superintendent’s platform gets out id* 
h.irnu>nN with tfie sahies expressed by the mai(»rilv iU board mcinbers. then tt is 
Jearis tmu U' mi \c i»n. i )n the other hand, it is known tt>r some superintendents 
u* ni'>\e ihi' bo. lit! mio .iliennu'iit with their views ami it' utept .1 new .ie,end.i 
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It's not that a superintendent comes in and sells his or her program; it\ that 
a siipemtendent conies in and leads board members through a process of devel- 
oping a vision and helps them to commit it in a shared v When asked, one 
respondent aiVirmed that ‘probably 2i) per cent ol’the superintendent incumbents 
can be successful uith this kind of iiioder. 

A practicing superintendent respondent considered there was a deeper under- 
lying factor causing some of these problems, n.nr.elv ch.inges in the make-up of 
the district. As a community becomes more multicultural, and less honiogeneous, 
community standards {or values, as suggested earlier) become more ditTusc. or 
come into coiiHict vv ith each other. I his makes it ditVicult to respond to commuii' 
ity issues and concerns from he point c>f view ol the majtirity. while also demo- 
cratically protecting minority rights and ei suring their views are represented. I he 
^uperinie^denl gets out of sync with scime segment of the community, makes a 
decision that upsets some of the community, and this sub-group decides it needs 
someone else, ‘it’s not usually that you really made some big bad mistake; you 
just ma»..e a dumb pvditical mistake. You made that mistake because you're not 
able to read all the ins and outs of the community; you don't have enough time 
til siutly it'. This respondent suggested that for super iiitcndcnts in large districts, 
tfiev need a ^H iol(>gist or a p<^litical analyst tin board to help read and prov ide 
teedback all of the politics concerning what's going on. 

In slu>rt. it .ippe.irs th.it a Miperiniendeiit v\ ill not be Mu cessfiil m i district 
where selection has not forseen .ind uken into account the coping mechanisms 
needed to interact sun^CNsfully w ith a board vv ith vv fu»m lit /she is at odds, or deal 
ciVcclively with the pressures, tensions and challenges of a rapidly changing 
society and its attendant value systems. 

The I lord study reported that the seicttuui of apfHofniatc iiidividuaU tit 
particular districts was a primary factor in . superintendent's success or lack of 
success. Siictess was defined as completing a toniraci while maintaining harnionioiis 
rclatimiships with the b(\ird and community, it is becoming increasingly self- 
evident that i hanging district demographic^ drive an increasing cultural diversity 
in marv comMiiinitie and sensitive responses are recjuired ^’renii the superintendent. 
Ihiis. coi/*’xlual and sociological factors have become important selection faett^rs. 
's we shall see in me next sccthm when initiating and ctMiducnng a search and 
select i(»n prtuediire for a superintendent. 

Screening ur Searching and Selecting 

In term> ot etoiiomu ‘;iowth anil sou.il development, as well as educational 
iiiiprtwenieiii. the most important dccisWMi a bo.ird can make m representing the 
Is m ific selection a sdionl supermte ndent. Murnett f reported 
that the 'iiglicT the hoard's s.itisi'actinn v^ith the selection process, the higher the 
satisf.iiti >'i With the perfr^riiiance of the persori selected. Acci^rclmg to .1 natt 'iiallv 
recogni/eil consultant, tfierc .ippe.ir to he two wcll-represcntcil prtucdurcs that 
nihmnate m supermtendent selection: one is a screcmitg process; the other is a 
search lor apprtipnale candidates. 

Ill the screening process, the fob position w ith its luckground rccjuimnetils 
ol caiidicialcs for relevant trammu expericiue .iiui needed attrihiiies is advertised 
111 newspa|H*fs and piotcssional lounials. huhviduaU srbmii ihnr .ippin ations. 
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and. from fhis pool, the board, and perhaps an expanded committee of coinniun> 
ity representatives, selects several persons to attend for interviews. Based on the 
interviews, a final selection is made and a new superintendent is appointed. 

The search strategy is more comprehensive but highly focussed and is thus 
more complex. It may be conducted by a consulting firm or by a school bturd or 
citizens committee. Ciiven the idea ot looking (searching) broadly for candidates, 
the search is more likely to be c^uitracted out by the board to a professional 
consultant(s). An initial procedure is to agree on the definition of the sequence of 
steps to be taken with an accompanying timeline. 



I'trst Step 



A fust step in the search process is to ideniifv the characteristics ot the super* 
intendent that the board and community \alue and most want ('onsultants, meeting 
w iili board members as well as thi^se representati\es of the district’s prc'fessional 
and local tomnuimty groups designated by the board, assemble a formalized 
position description and statement of qualifications for pn^specii\e candidates. 
I his diH ument serses as the basis for the subsequent de\elopment of brochures 
and adsertisements to be used in the seardi. as well as prosiding a set of criteria 
for screening and inters le wing appluanis. 

At open meetings with groups mentitnied abo\c. frcqiicntU at night \\>r 
in.ivinutm atteiuiaiKc tq ineinbcrs. answers to se\erai questions are sought. 
I ypicalK. these are. 
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W’lut are the strengths of tlie distnci' 

\X hat are ihe areas that need to and can be impnwed? 

W'hat are the perstuial aiui professional char.u rerisucs that are desirable 
m Nour superintendent' 

Itotn li. (II!. ,ind I'lii). wh.ii .ire \ou wiilmg to pay for m e\eam\c o! 
the kind .iiul caliber \v»t: want; 



1 Wo eciural themes emerged out if .1 c*nisulnng gr< nip's recent e.xpeneine. 
when Working with business, iiulustrs. ihe bi aru ,irul other eoinimmitv mem- 
bers. ( irst was that the new supu inieiulent . when appointed, be able to maintain 
the existing standards of extellene? in t!’.e district e\ idcnced be its high number 
of merit scholar winners. S.A I scores, etc. (his exiuetaiion is widi respect to an 
atduent distrnt toniaimng .1 lot of u'rpi>rate international he,uh]uarte: s however, 
the ilistrut lu’* ,1 SI per lent biavk siudeni [>opuIation ami als > the higliesi diop(uii 
rate m the state, lino, the scctuiil thtme to eioerg-j from the disciissjoii ar.d 
meetings between b«>.ird. toninumtiv and eonsidtants wa^ the iieeU for a super- 
mieiuleiu wln><tndtl provide for rin>rc eqiinv and ailv.imv ihe aehies ement levels 
ol the large mmoritv * opulation in die seht^ols. 

In short, withou e«>mpnumsiiig the top perform.m«e levels, this tiisrnct 
requireil: 



fir* 



an instrueliemal leader with a demonstrated abilitv to impriwc student 
at hiev eiiH’nl , 

a good nunager. familiar with strategu pfimimg, who on appoint 
tiient vv fluid develop .) (ui ^ve u plm u |i|, m die flistricl. aiul 
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who would know how to back it up and move the district forward step 
by step tow ard tlie achievement of the plan and the realization ot the 
\ision: and 

(hi) a good community relation^> person who would build bridges and estab- 
lish harmonious relationships between very diverse elements within the 
community. 

In contrast to the three areas identified above, another district requiring a 
national search had a singular issue for a superintendent in mind; instructional 
excellence. I he district did not want a superintendent with a conspicuous high 
pri'file ill the c<>mnuinity or going tt> a lot ot meetings; they wanted their super- 
intendent to be on site making sure that the number of merit scholars would 
continue to increase. This '.econd example c<nnpnses a small, very afRuent dis- 
trict. with some diversity and 21 per cent minority population, but here the 
minority is middle class. The superintendent doesn’t have to be out pulling people 
together, they’re already ’of a like mind’ that instruction and crdlege prep is the 
ticket. 



Scanui Stvf^ 

I lore the consultant engaged to otiuluct the search places advertisements and listings 
of the vacancy m general media and professional bulletins and journals, follow ing 
thi:> hc/slie jggiesstvcly scck^ out and contacts quahiicil eaiididatcs encvjuragmg 
them to apply for the position. Because all those individuals who meet the search 
criteria arc not likelv to be looking lor a ji>b. in a natn>nwide search the search 
eoiisultanl or team will actively seek and identity persons who match the skills 
and allribiilcs of interest, and then lobby them to apply for the piwiiion. 



V'/iirJ .Sfc/) 

I )iirmg this screening and evaluation stage, the search team reviews applicants 
profiles, hH>king at credentials and checking references. Attention is f<KUssed on 
securing matches between what the district wants and wh.ii the apphcaiils can 
pnw ide. In the search experience cited above, fur example, where the district was 
looking for a combination of instructional leader, strategic planner, manager and 
community relaiions-v>riented person, a superintendent in a nearby state was in- 
terestcil m the |ub. He an instructional leader and expert planner, but his human 
and ctuiiinuniiv relaiitMis skills ,irc somewhat sliort. I he search team eoncludc\i 
that his stvle and manner in dealing with community members wtiuld iu>t be well 
received bv the board and community. The search team therefore consulered 
an<ither i.iiulklate who knows instructnMi well, is ,i str.itegu plamur. .ind knows 
hww \o mvoivc the community. Although he is caring, coii'cined. and Ciunpas- 
sionafe. he lias not worked with .1 large minonlv ptipulation. lie has not had the 
prior sorts of experience that would allow him to demonstrate his ability to turn 
a SI per cent low achieving minority district around. Consequently, the board 
would have been taking a risk if ihev hired him even theuigh he has the three 
nn.ilitic”' *.hc*v drsir** 
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i'ourth Step 

After screening is completed, the search team reports to the board in confidence 
with a list of recommended candidates and the reasons fi^r its recommendations. 
The keys to making recommendations are first, finding out what the board and 
aMiiniunity want, and second, thorouglily iinestigating tlie background and per- 
sonality ol prospective candidates in order to ascertain it there is a good candidate/ 
board match. 1 lie extent to which the search team identifies and understands the 
explicit and more subtly implied factors required by the board of their siiper- 
inteiuleiit, tlie higher the hkehliood ot a good match and hence supermteiident 
Micce>s. 



n fully 

I he search team assists the bturd in interviewing eandidaies through its recom- 
mendation o! interview procedures, preparation oi questions for bviard member 
use in interviews, and making scheduling and other .. '■angements that become 
necessary. c)n occasion, the team may also advise tlie board on how to make a 
pn>ductive visit to gain further insights from the lunnc conimuiiities of short- 
listed caiulidates. 

Since no oiruhdate ’walks on v\aler' and evervhody ‘has warts', the team 
wt>rks with the board in considering compromise positions. If there is more than 
one vacancy at the executive level ftor e.xaiiiple. that assistant superintendent), 
then a solution miglit be to develop a cooperative approach the superintend- 
enev , w liere a team ot several persons is hired to represent all of the district's 
requirements, 

While there are a number of v anal ions, the steps described above panllel 
those advised l>v the American Association iW School Administrators and 

1W\). Hoards ot' education were fi)iiiul b\ Huriiell f b>SS) to be most satisfied 
w hen prelimin.irv planning was done, and when miervicw data were supplemented 
w ith additional infornialion m the selection process. I liese activities appeared to 
be more often used bv districts c’iiipi*wmg a search team. 



Considerations, Questions, Implications 

In this chapter some exploratorv research on superintendent selection and related 
Issues has been examined. Studies identified the functions of the supennteiideiu y 
Ml ditlerent contexts as iinponant coiisicleiations when selecting superintendents. 
< )ther variables tli.it appear to impact selecimn are gender, academic qiialificaiioiis, 
age, career plaiimiig and aspiratums. Career patterns leading to selecMon a 
superintendent were reported. The selection committee's political persuasicm. the 
coinniumty's cultural context and support ot ‘the good ole boys’ were additional 
varNibles identilied iti the literature. 

I he second section ot the chapter locussed on imehngs from a recent studv 
inquiring into the phenomenon of supemileiideiils exiting their districts and/or 
the siipermtendeiK V . with relevance to superintendent sclectifUi. It further con- 
firms some of the researc*' rev levved in (. hapiers 2 and .V While this studv revealed 
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that superintendents viewed themselves as change agents, they found little prepa- 
ration for their job in formalized course work. Study, reflection and self-analysis 
on the lob appear to be the tour de force to the superintendency. A maior stress 
of the job rcvt)ivcd around superintendent/board relationships and the congruence 
or lack of common views aitd expectations of the job as perceived by the board 
and its superintendent. Thus, selection ot a superintendent who is a stremg lit with 
biurd and coninumity preferences was a dear niess.ige from tins stiul\. 

Finally, in the third section, an illustrative example of the recent expericiiie 
of a search team’s efforts to enhance and facilitate superintendent selection was 
presented to add further perspectives lo the infrequently documented process ot 
selecting supe’‘intendents. Five steps were identified in the search and selection 
process. Again, the message tif selection was, make certain that the executiv e and 
board/comniunity arc a good match in terms of the superintendent's competen- 
cies and the community's needs and expectations. 

From the preceding discussitins. several questions come to mind. C learly, an 
urgent theme emerging from this chapter is the critical need to match potential 
superintendent’s strengths with district expectations. Fo identity transient district 
needs, one praciiemg superintendent suggested the use (d a s(^ciologist, or perhaps 
a political scientist, to continuously nvMiit»^r the district's s(.icial environment in 
v»rder to ‘keep a finger on the pulse' to detect and report changes m demographics, 
cultural beliefs and values so that appropriate responses and actions might be taken 
bv the superintendent and the board. As alluded to previously, in preparing a 
search for a district's selection of superintendent, a search team meets with and 
interv icw s a wide array of professional and community members to identity their 
beliefs and values concerning what the district educational system and its chief 
executive should he about. 

It would appear that each of llie two approaches described at the start of this 
chapter tor identifving community values as well as candidate^ whose value sets 
match them, is based on observation, interviews, inference, checking hypotheses 
and reaching some reasonably defensible conclusions. In a quest for precision in 
the selection process, are there rigorous means for adding t^bjective data to decision- 
making? Are there irstrumenls that can be used? C')ne idea with some merit is the 
use of ilie SIX domains (of perlbrmance identified as crucial to olfeciivc leadership 
at the executive's level, and which provide the framework h»r the 1)1 C' AS described 
in detail in C!haptcr Fhc ovcr-arching domains include: 

|)oniain 1 (ieneral educali»m 
!)(Miiam 2 Instructional leadership 
I Hunam A Admml^lratlv e Uadeislup 
Inmiain 4 Human rclaticms 
Homain S i'ersonal capabilities 
l)(Miiain ^ Multicultural perspectives 

If fh< se tlwm.hos represent five c<>mpeiencv areas plus goiierji educ.ition o‘ 
.1 particular flavor, and have been carclully identified and cmpiricalK verified as 
areas significant to developing the leadership capacities of superintendents, then, 
ideally, superintendents should be de\eh»ped in and able ti’ demonstrate degrees 
of competence acriws all these areas. In practice, this is not a realistic expectation 
since the cvunplcxitv of the role and the sonal situations in vvim h it is mulcTtaken 
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are so complex and varied that it becomes impossible for an individual to be 
completely knowledgeable and competent in all of its facets over the whole of a 
career span. Further, sonic districts will have ditTerential needs for superintendents 
to exhibit strengths in some areas more so than in others. Because of the temporal 
furure of the superintcndeiic) In time and place, certain contexts will demand 
particular competencies at a given time. If instrumentation is devised, based on the 
SIX leadership domains for superintendents, and used objecti\ely to identify 
particular superintendent strengths and competencies allied to district needs, then 
the probability of making the match is likely ti> be more successful than currentiv 
appears tt> be the case. 

A second notion that has not emerged as a theme to date, nor been mentioned 
so far in this discussion on se!ectu>n, is what the indi\ idual executive superintendent, 
him/hcrselt, \ allies and wants professionally from an appointment. Fhe focus of 
this text has been on a community’s preferences and how meeting community 
priorities will enhance a successful superintendency from the board’s point of 
view. What about the candidates? I hey. in turn, must take cognizance of com- 
munity wishes and whether they match with their own \alues and self- perceived 
strengths, fhey must also consider how they want to administer a district in the 
light of their own educational philosophy and ideals. Is the match good from a 
umdidate’s point Mew js w ell? Could the six donums and/or the three categories 
of values (efficiency, equity, excellence, prcsiouslv mentioned in the second part 
of this chapter) be used for further self-analysis and decision-making for the initial 
job application and subsequent job acceptance? 

I hc foregoing considerations are compensatory ways of thinking, assuming 
the community knows its values in a broad sense at least and what it currently 
wants and/ur expects. It doesn't speak to what the community should be thinking 
about and aspiring to for children’s and young people’s education for todav. 
tomorrow and in the futiiie. What is reallv needed is a Msionarv to cr\stalli/e a 
variety of views atuf suggest alternative futures. Are there ways to select individuals 
capable of env isuMiing. who .ire .ihle articul.ite and comnumicate to the ciuii 
munitv tomorrv)vv*s needs and how the education system can w<^rk to produce the 
outcomes neededr Across all contexts this universal requirement should be a 
factor for selectit>n — to be visionary. 

Undersiandablv , the Lommonitv will seleti someone to meet their immediate 
needs and interests, to help improve on what they do now; but it is incumbent 
on die supermtendent t(^ take efTorts in a measured, patient, practical way to make 
the community open and receptive to ideas and t<^ help it thmk about its future 
and the future schooling needs i>f its thildrcn. Vl'ilh cultural sensiiivitv . the super- 
imendent enables the community to become aware of what exists right now and 
also what it could or might become. Ihe superintendent is selected as someime 
who can introduce new ideas and intervene on behalf id the comnuinitv as the 
i tuniminity s own re, u her one of the three roles of superintendents eloquentlv 
artiiulated bv C uban 

For fiilures-onentcd scenario building, C uban’s three roles help to describe 
and account for the tensions hetween the manager-superintendent who ‘keeps 
fires out’ wlule meeting the community’s needs; the pv>litician-supcrintendcnt who 
•puts out the fires that inevitably erupt’ whik keeping himself at the job: and the 
teacher-superintendent w ho \iarts tires l>v v isinmiig and preparing the comimin* 
i?\ to meet future needs. I Ins visionarv firebrand tells the community, this is 
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what you will need and want. Put your faith in me as we change for a better 
tilt lire. 

I'he search committee may find this three-role model useful as they formulate 
search and selection protocols for a new executive leader. Such a leader is likely 
to view the world and the district as in a state of flux. Heraclitus advised us many 
years ago: the district will be in a state of becoming: its status will always be an 
approximaticui of what it can ultimately become, but to which it never actually 
arrives in the drive for self improvement. Such a leader takes the community's 
‘fixed targets’ or immediate needs, and moves the system to an ‘ends in view' 
mindset linked to a vision ot some ideal state of the future or alternative futures. 
! he leader then assists the district in collective decision-making, leading to decisions 
that move boards and their eomnumities to realizing a future that is not too far 
removed from what was envisaged. 

Quite a task ft>r the search and selection process. 
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Assessment center methods have demonstrated, over four decades, that they 
are powerful tools for providing scientifically based, validated data for making 
outcome-oriented personnel decisions, tensions exist, however, between the use 
(d' conventional assessment center methods for the purposes of selection, screen- 
ing and induction of candidates as distinct from diagnosis for professional growth. 

It has become increasingly obvious, as methods and procedures have been 
refined, that in spite of the benefits to be gained from their use, there is a high cost 
to pay for the power embedded in the methods. I his becomes evident in the 
protracted labor-intensive procedures that are applied to complete an assessment 
of a candidate. The severity of constraints appears to be causing personnel man- 
agers in business and industry to think again about the cost elTectiveness of 
assessment centers per se as they exist in their current form and operation. 

Starting with a consideration of present conceptual difficulties and tensions 
regarding the assessment of schoed system executives using assessment center 
methods, this chapter appraises selected assessment models. 1 ensions betw^een the 
concurrent use of data for summative and hirmative personnel decisions are then 
explored. We subsequently provide an alternative approach to assessment using 
highly focussed techniques to gain specific performance data for action planning 
that is described and illustrated in some detail. 1 he chapter concludes with a 
number of considerations concerning assessment and its relation to planning for 
professional growth that occurs within the framework of a specific model, namely, 
the Diagnostic Executive Competency Assessment System — DEC.'AS. Further 
considerations of professional development planning and the utilization of learning 
models to put plans into effect, extending on ideas introduced in this chapter are 
ccMisidered further in Chapter 7. 



Identifying Leaderly Behaviors 

Current thei^ry and research in educational administration focuses primarily on 
the interaction td' leader traits or styles with situational variables and their effects 
(ui performance in field settings. This effort to date has luu been particularly 
fruitful in discovering what type of leader fits what type of situation. Further, the 
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emphasis has been on ‘building level’ leadership. With respect t(^ the district 
superintendent, specitically what the leadership role is, and what desirable person- 
ality traits, technical skills and professional competencies are needed within 
the context of a set of situational variables, is not det.iiitiv ely known, in spite 
of elaborate claims by commercial purveyors of instruments, programs and 
modules. 

In a cognate area, industrial psychologists have, over a number of years, 
conceptualized the study of leadership within more interpersonal and system- 
oriented paradigms (McCleary and Ogawa. 1^85). A body of research findings is 
now available for the guidance and information of staff developers, findings that 
also appear to have some promising applications to educational administration. 
Studies in industrial psychology, in contrast to those in education, have stressed 
the executive levels of leadership and tended to deal with broadly generic styles 
and functions. 

Recent research sponsored by the University of Texas, under the auspices of 
the American Association of School Administrators (A ASA), and assisted by tunds 
provided by the Meadows Toundation. has made significant progress toward 
defining the skills and competencies superintendents require in order to be eflfeclive 
in their districts. Initial recourse to the relevant literature in the formative phases 
of this project proved to be inconclusive. Consequently, a nationwide survey of 
superintendents was undertaken in a series of preliminary exploratory studies 
(Sclafani. 1987; Collier. 1987; Ikirnham, 1989) and summarized in Chapter 2. 
Investigations were initiated to asceitain if there were generic skills and/or 
performance areas clearly associated with ettectivc educational leadership in the 
superintendency. Outcomes from this research did identify skills and performance 
areas but these were luu found to be generally transferable across different con- 
texts. Sclafani (1987) reported that, on the basis of some key demographic vari- 
ables including school district location, size and community characteristics, 
superintendents vv ith quite dillerent skill repel toiies and competencies, specialized 
local know ledge, and who possibly possessed unique personality traits as well, 
were apparently cfTcctivc in exercising different arrays of leadership behaviors. 
F-Ioyle ct al. (1985) reptirted a ccmimon set of broadly-defined behaviors related to 
leadership, w'hich seem to enable success in most administrative roles, but also 
determined that there are specific skills in evidence peculiar to the various types 
t>f superintendencies that exist. Eiarly studies, however, utilized such a broadly 
defined mixture cd skills, know ledge domains and general competencies that many 
of their findings, while self-evident, have limited utility thr other researchers and 
stalT developers. 

F-rom these and related findings, the ditTiculties inherent in importance as well 
as complexity in developing an operational diagnostic assessment model of use to 
senior executives is readily apparent. Difficulties are especially acute when the 
model IS required to cater fi^r tnigoing professional development in an open ended 
wa> over the course (d an executive's career, liurnham (1989) reports that ‘exem- 
plary’ superintendents move into their pc. itions over short spans of time with 
only hmiied experience in leaching and schocil administration, AASA's Executive 
C cMiimittee has launched a major effort . the National f-xecutive Development 
Cienlei, on the assumption that die need for continuing professional development 
implies a diagnostic assessment process with highly indiv idualized opportunities 
for oTvthe-jc'b development cd' new competencies (AASA. 1989). I he National 
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Policy Board (1989) simultaneously proposes much more elaborate pre-service 
preparatitui programs with substantial implications tor clearly defined and diag- 
nosed assessment processes. 



Assessment Models 

A considerable body of know ledge now exists regarding the nature and leadership 
roles of school principals. Since they provide a large portion of the talent pool for 
the selection and preparation of superintendents and other school executives there 
seems to be an appealing logic, if professional leadership development is considered 
to be a contiiUKuis process, for linking and coordinating parallel programs across 
the principalship and the superintendeiicy (see C'hapter 1). It remains problematic, 
however, given some fundamental differences in the extra role requirements of 
superintendents. ri<-d-ris principals; the special contributions of supervisory 
experience in school districts (Burnham. 1989; [.ittle, 1980); and the particular 
requirements and opportunities available to superintendents for their ongoing 
pn^fessional development. 

Itoiii a program integration point of view an appropriate assessment model 
tends tov' ard tlie well-known ’industrial assessment' center approach embodied in 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals’ (NASSP) Assessment 
CA’nters (see also C'hapter 7). Such an assessment center typically employs a set of 
standardized procedures, involving multiple activities undertaken by potential or 
practicing administrators, to evaluate their performance in validated skills areas. 
The assessment activities conventionally include at least one simulation among 
other things incorporating decision-making skills. A manpower intensive process 
of observing, scoring, judging and interpreting assessed performance leads as a 
rule to summative decisions. 

NASSl^ centers assess across twelve skill dimensions, claimed to be necessary 
tor success as a principal (McCleary and C)ga\va. 1985; Mersey. 1989). The purpose 
of the assessment prtuess is primarily for the screening and induction of princi- 
pals. Special problems (Kcur, discussed l«icr in this chapter, vv hen data such as 
these are also used tormativelv tor diagnosis in a professional development mode. 

I he relationship oi Moyle’s Task Areas and the NASSI^ skills with respect to 
the NI'MC^s Leadership Domains are shown m 1 igure ().l, 

Wendel and Svbtnits (1988). drawing on the experience gained with assess- 
ment centers by business and industrv. government and the ir.ilitarv in the post- 
Second World War period, conclude that assessment centers using the form and 
fuoiiiis opcuwiii ot the NASSP approach possess great ptnential tor improving the 
Way admimstrativ e applicants are screened. I hey are. however, more cautious m 
advocating this particular apprtuch for diagnostic purposes, mning: 

The assessment method has also been used for diagnostic purposes . . . 

It participants (sic undergoing diagnc.sis) were found to be weak in a 
dimension, some form of devek^pmeiital recoininendaticm could then be 
suggested. While this use of the metlu>d has been employed, there is not 
yet surticient experience or data collected to determine the degree of 
etVeetiveness (U assessment center methods as diagnostic lotds. (ihid.) 
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Figure 6. / ‘ Relatior)ship of Hoayle's :ask areas, NASSP skills and NtDC leadership 
domains 

Hov<e‘s task areas 

1 Establishes and maintains a positive ano 
open learning environment 

2 BjHds strong local, state and national 
support ^or education 

3 Develops and delivers an effective curriculum 

4 Develops and implements effective 

models/modes of instructional delivery n. 

5 Creates programs of continuous improvement, 

including evaluation of both staff and program N. 

effectiveness 

6 Manages and is responsible for all school 
finance issues 

7 Skillfully manages school system ope''ations 



2 Judgment 

3 Organizational ability perspectives 

4 Decisiveness 

5 Leadership 

6 Sensitivity 

7 Stress tolerance 

8 Oral communication 

9 Written communication 

10 Range of interest 

1 1 Personal motivation 
1? Educational values 



The tissessinciit center prcicess developed by lUiltnn ( 198tS) and his co- workers 
at the University of Washington has more diagnostic desiirn features and may in 
the end prove to be more effective overall. 

A ASA has opted for a professional development approach, using formative 
assessment procedures in accordance with the mission statement of its newly 
formed and still evolving National f-xecutive Development C'enter (see Chapter 
U)), This is summarized as follows: 

Ihc missi(Ui of the AASA National E.xecutive I'Jevelopment Outer (NHDC) 
is provide a process h^r guiding the professional development of school execu- 
tives. The mission is achieved through programs and activities that will assist 
participants to; 

become aw are ol tiieir persvmal and prot'essionai know ledge, attributes 
and skills; 

•*: develop personal lime- sequeiued professional development plans; 



and faciittip'' 



Leadership domains 



8 Conduct u. wiuiizes research as a basis 
cf probl u solving and program planning 
administration 



I Libera! educatio'^ 

II Instruction 

III General 

IV Hun , an relations 

V Personal capabilities 

VI Multi-cuiturai 



NASSP skills 



Problem analysis 




SS 



Stlf-pH'^unpiioh and I'niUmetil 

* pursue personal and pr(^t'essic)nal standards of excellence and improve 
working relationships: 

* establish self-directed suppv^rt netwc^rks for mentoring, coaching and peer 
counselling; 

* select institutes and seminars through NASi:, Ntl)C, and other resources 
to further assist their continuing de\elopnient. (AASA, 

The model proposed is designed to assess leadership behaviors and associated 
kiK^wledge, skills and competencies of school system executives related directly to 
the performance areas c^f the superintendency. Assessment is assumed to be 
conducted for the purptise of structuring professional development plans for guiding 
the ongoing professional growth of senior school system executives. 1 he diagnostic 
process is illustrated in Idgure 6.2. In an effort to operationalize and test notions 
about diagnostic assessment as promoted by AASA’s National Hxecutive 
Pevelopment (.'enter Ad\isory CAimmitiee, a set of performance domains were 
outlined and an operational model formulated. 

1 he AASA’s National f'.xecuiive Dcxelopment Center system draws heavily 
on the research of Hoyle a al. (1V85), Harris (lS»8h), Sclafani (1987), and Bolton 
(1988); as well as pre\ ious studies by Bvans, Palmer and Harris ( 1975) and Bailey 
( 1985); and focussing on the super\ isory performances of central olfice personnel. 
Additi(Uial!y . the general literature in the fields of administration, leadership and 
supervision of instruction was scrutinized for the identification <.if domains of 
performance and tasks that appear crucial to effectiv e leadership at the execuliv e’s 
level, rile design and in.^lrumeniaiion of the diagnostic assessment system is based 
upon the creaiiiui ot a ta\oiu>my of identified tasks and competencies and deri\ ed 
trom a set of leadership goals referenced to successful school leaders — including 
superintendents (AASA, 1982, pp. 1-5). 

I he set of fundamental t.isks and competencies referred to abo\e is cat- 
egorized into performance domains, defined as task areas, and further specified 
behaviorally as tasks, sub-lask^ and cxiinpeiencies. Tiiis scheme has been trans- 
lated into die necessary inslrumentalitin to support the operational testing, since 
1987, of the Diagnostic [■\ecuti\e C'oinpetency Assessment System (DHCAS) 
using a battery of diagnostic lecliniqiics within a completely formative 
self-actualizing framework and philosophy, fhe actual diagnostic process requires 
approximately ten hciurs and operates using a workshop format accommodating 
from fifteen to fift\ executives. 

As a prelude to discussing the Texas iiiierpreiati(Mi of AASA\ preferred 
appn»ach to executive assessment, represented in its National Hxecutive Devel- 
opment Center, simie exmsiderations regarding the use of assessment data for 
t(»rmativc and summative decision-making are discussed in the next section. 



Summative Versus Formative Assessment Center 
Decision-making 

Talent psychtdogical and practical problems quickly surface when an assessment 
process employs the same criteria and data forms ftir making both formative and 
siiinm.invc decisions. 1 he mode v>f icspi)n->e and reactive bcliavi^^r of the indi- 
vidual is likclv to be .iltcrcd as a fimcimn <'f his/her perceived use of the data by 
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Figure 6 2 Cycle continuous professional growth 
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decision-makers, ('onsequently atypical behavior will contaminate data derived 
initially for formative /diagnostic purposes, when the same data may also be used 
sunimatively, albeit at a later date — say three years hence when a contract conies 
up for renewal. Time is considered to be an insulator in this context v\ ith indi- 
vidual psychological concerns being reduced, it is argued, when the summative 
use of performance data is projected to a relatively remote point in the future. The 
uncertainty ot the time frame, however, may well be a further complicating 
factor. 

When only very specific and fragmentary facets of a total repertoire of skills 
and knowledge are being assessed, the anxiety regarding possible summative uses 
is diminished. By contrast, assessments utilized for dual purposes tend to be 
broad-gauge and hence more immediately threatening. The asscssce’s degree of 
concern is likely to intensify with increasing proximity between the use of his/her 
personal data at the time of its collection, and its deferred summative utilization. 
When summative uses are dearly intended, assessors making independent and 
t)bjective obser\ations and judgments are required. Self-estimates or negotiated 
decisions, while possible, are of limited value in most settings. Yet for enhancing 
professional executive performance, with its enormous scope and complexity, 
reliance on self-estimates is not only desirable, it is essential. C^oncern for (^b)ectivity 
continues to be important in the form of a better introspective analysis. 

'The foregoing argument assumes of course that the threats to an elective 
diagnostic assessment process arc overwhelming unless the summative uses of the 
data are dearly foresworn and made abundantly clear (Harris, 1986). 

At a practical level, highly specific diagnostic data, which inherently only 
represents a small and highly focussed sample of beha\ ior within a total per- 
formance, is unlikely to be of much use to decision-makers for the type of global 
decisions required for selecti(^ii, induction, screening or the promotion of candidates. 
This necessarily reduces the utility (T such data in isolation for making dichotomous 
personnel decisions, unless a I'cr}' coniprchcnsii’c otui hi^^hly specific diagnosis has 
occurred, 'fhe latter is usually unavailable within the assessment center aporoach 
in its con\ entioiidlly accepted forms. 

C^bverse considerations also apply. The more general and global evaluation 
data required for making summative personnel decisioiij., positive as well as negative 
(i.e., being perceived as advantageous or disadvantageous by individuals and/or 
the organization), are similarly inadequate due to their inherent, broadly based 
nature and comprehensive scope. I his restricts their utility for formati\e purposes 
because of a lack of focussed diagnostic power. 

Because of the tension existing between the collection and use of data for 
joint k)rmati\c and summative purposes, and the underlying assumptions expli- 
cated above, the project team at the University of Texas at Austin developed the 
DHC.AS diagnostic procedure primarily for use by sCiiior school system execu- 
tives within the superordinate A ASA Hxecutive Assessment Center framework. It 
employs assessment center methods and procedures to generate diagnostic dati 
tor the purpose ot executive protessional development over a career span of in- 
determinate length. The development of a diagnostic profile in a specific area of 
kiK'w ledge, skills and competencies using personally derived multiple data sets, 
betomes the precursor to developing a persona! growth and action plan. Assess- 
ment IS conducted primarily through executives c<nnpleting ,> procedure before, 
within and tolUoving a diagnostic workshop. I he procedure Mil be iterated as 
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needed by executives across self-selected leadership domains according to indi- 
viduals’ present and fumre professional development needs and aspirations. 

The DEGAS Rationale 

I'he AASA philost»phy and approach has been refined, and a ccniipreheiisive system, 
incorporating diagnosis ar»d prcdessional development planning, has been devel- 
oped and validated. 

After describing the fc^rm and function of this system, the remainder of the 
chapter w ill address certain charaaeristics ot'the diagnostic instruments that have 
been developed, their individual and collective purposes, and their integration iiiu^ 
a diagnostic vvorkshc^p empkn'ing an assessment center approach for formative, 
as distinct friun summaiive, purposes. 

I he DbC^AS is based upon a diagiuistic design with associated instrurnenta- 
timi, which, unlike the more generally recognized assessment center approaches 
utilized fc^r sclectit^i, screening and prtmiotion, is uiif designed for making 
summative perstmnci decisions, flic latter use would be anathema to the nature 
and purpose of the DFX’AS. This is an important point of departure for the 
DHCAS when compared with other assessment center approaches — for example, 
that of the NASSP (Mersey. 19H2V 

Design of the (.omprehensive system inctu'porates survey and diagm^stic 
instruments together with techniques of self-analysis, utilizing simulations tc^ 
stimulate rigorous introspectuui. These are integrated and sequenced st^ that the 
executive ir.oves from an initial broadly-based composite profile tif his/her task 
capabilities through a number of hierarchical levels of increasing specificity t)ver 
the ccnirse of a ten-hour diagnostic workshop. During this process, increasing 
precision — tt^gether with a narrowing of scope and sharpening of focus upon 
specific t.isks. sub-t.isks and competencies within a self-selected task area — occurs 
ilagure 

Performance Criteria Utilized in Instrumentation 

All insiruinents utilized beyond the pre-diagnostic survey phase ulTlie woikshop 
are based task areas within a particular leatlership diimain, circumscribed by a 
set of performance criteria, framed in behav itiral terms as specific ccmipetencies. 
An illiistratiim of this is presentetl below tor the Instructional l eadership domain 
(see also Appendix t; 



DOMAIN 2: INSi RUC. 1 lONAI. I I.3DI RSMIR 



lASK Aia.A 2: SIAM INCi lOR INS I RUC llOiN 



Task 2.2.1 



I he executive maintains adequate staffing levels while 
anticipating future changes in staffing needs 



Sub-Task 2. 2.1. 1 Monitors to maintain staff adequacy 

2.2. 1.1.1 Analyzes staffing patterns to determine the »/ia> 

regarding class size. qualificati(Mis. and mis-assignments. 






r-gure o 3 Snarperung the tocus from aomains to compotenries 



Domains 

I i-'L/cTcii i-CJut-oi' 

2 instructional Leadership. 



General Aclmimstfdt.on l.eadersh-p 
■’':e'Derso''a Leade'-e ri 
Capan-i 

Mu't. Cijltufa: Per'spf-cT-ves 



Tasks 



:^!fwct.j'es and app'ies a unified policy framework 
Deve ops a fom-aT ve persof'nel evaluation system 

d s j'' mH: ve evdiuatiun system fo' personnel 

Coordinates a system of evaluation of instructional programs. 

Studies ■'^♦orn'at-on from evaiL.ation reports to identity pnorities 



Competencies 



^^Task areas 



4 ?. ' r)*''"'d'‘st dtes t^^'o^gO v.nn’ipaf isons f t evaluation data wlieft'.er students are 

'oan- nq r^pec'eu evels o^ Ha’.on'pns^pients 
n 4 J j i;es gns a testing p'og'am rnat regularly assesses student progress with 
''St' inients that provide r^put ^of progran> evaluation 

■Ins qf'ed eva. jdt on p'ocess 

o -1 I 4 i' s..'es t'”o jgn me evd'ud’ o^' p'ocess that an program resource and 

ui^'t'oo* - ere e:n , ui eqai r^O'' d sc^ n.:. atory and educatio'^aiiy sound 



inSiiuLtioridi Pid; ining 
Staffing tor Instruction 
Otycini^ing foi inbtfucuon 
Human Resource Development 

Evaluating Instruction. 



Sub tasks 

? b 4 1 Develops a comprehens.ve plan 

2 5 4 2 Provides for econonitcai and feasible procedures, instrurrients. 
and soumes 

2. 5.4.3 Coordinates systematic gathering, analyzing and using data. 

2 5 4 4 Ar'dnges fo*^ dissemiriation. review and fo' ow up act ons 
2 5 4 5 Ana^zes and mmrprpts dat.^ 
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2.2. 1.1.2 Analyzes sutlm^ patterns to project anticipated retirements, 
iea\ers and non-renewals. 

2.2.1. 1.3 Confers with administrator and msiructional specialists 
regarding shortages and other discrepancies. 



Sub-Task 2. 2.1. 2 
2 . 2 . 1 . 2.1 

2 . 2 . 1 . 2.2 

2. 2. 1.2.3 

2 . 2 . 1 . 2. 4 



Assesses needs for staffing changes 

Reviews proposals for additions and change^ in stafTmg 

patterns. 

netermines special stafting needs tor new instructional 
programs. 

Recommends goals for meeting needs for minority and 
special teacht rs in scarce supply. 

Pr('jects stalVmg ret|uiremeiits for Kn>g-range planning. 



Rediu'ti(Mi ot a domain to a set ot perlormance criteria, using a task -based 
approach is accomplished initially by reference to the specific literature Cr a gi\en 
task area. Usually the literature does iu)t help in a direct sense with respect to 
illustrating processes such as staiTing, for e,\ample, but advice on what to do, such 
as manpower planning, selecting staff, screening and the like, is abundant. 
Establishing construct \a!idity is achies ed by subjecting selected criteria, like those 
above, to the scrutiny of experts using a reputational sampling method and also 
accessing the professional wisdom of practitioners. Well over 100 senior execu- 
tives — superintendents, assistants and direct(^rs ~ have participated in HLC:AS 
workshops and report that the performance criteria 'make sense’ to them under 
operational conditions. In fact, instruments derived from these performance cri- 
teria are being sy>.temaiically validatetl in use by securing repj^rts of both the 
importance ot criteria ami estimates ot practitioner capabilitv from peers and in- 
div iduals themselves. 



Instrumentation 

I our diderent instruments are utilized in the Dh.C AS based on the perforinance 
criteiij being exphtated in several domains. I he survev phase of the svsiem may 
uw the devices sucii as I-ducatiimal Admin isiraior Idfectiv eness I^rofile ('EiAE-R) 
instrument (A.ASA. and as an optional iniroduciion to self-appraisal. 

I he survey pn>cess is given some substantial tbcus, however, when an executive 
assessee makes a domain selection, and completes a Task Analysis InventtM v fTAI) 
tor that single selected domain. I he task inventory is a forced-choice instrument 
and is completed as a sclf-rep<^rt and also by selected peers or colleagues. I'he 
analysis of the data generated is profiled to reflect patterns of perceived capability 
in certain task areas. I he tormal workshop allows tor a rev iew of iiidiv idiial task 
protiles and the selection ot a single task area for further diagnostic analysis. 

Three instrumeius are employed tor focussed data gathering; 

d) rhe (Anu})i'tauy Analysis Invcniary (C'AI) is a forced-choice instrument 
citiuaining all competency statements within a single task area, I.xeeu- 
tive asscssces complete these individually and analyze their own 
self- report data. 

01 * I he lash Qtu::::es ( IC^s) .ire tests oi knowledge m a mii!t!ple-clu>ice 
lorinat. A '.mgle quiz is designed tor each task within a task area. 
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I- xecu tive assesses s com pi trie as many quizzes as iliey wish or have time 
for during the workshop. Once the instrument is completed, self-scoring 
takes place so that almost immediately feedback is available to work- 
shop participants. 

(iii) The C:ofnpc(encY SvIf-estimiUe (C:SF) inslrumenl is a simple device calling 
for overall estimates c)f capacity to perform each sub task within a single 
task area. These self-estimates are repeated only after being utilized in 
the diagnostic analysis process. 

Simulation^' 

Simulations and leaderless discussion are strategically placed between the indi- 
vidually conducted paper and pencil diagnostic activities, d’heir locaticm is shown 
m the workshop how chart presented as Figure f>.4. The social simulations are iu»t 
intended tt) assist liireetK in assessing each cxcuiti\c’s performance, since their 
diagnostic power is limited. I hey do ha\ea motivational \alue w ithin the workshop 
setting, howe\er, in assisting participants to become reflective about their own 
position in the context of shared meanings with .u tiviiies such as school district 
in-basket, problem -solving and a simulated school b(xard meeting. Out of a 
common scenario in a real time setting, problem-solving and decision alternati\es 
arc slanted tow'ard the application of knowledge and rehearsal ot skills w iiliin a 
self-selected area at the task and sub-task level. 

I’xeculives are organized int(^ groups of five t(^ seven people who have chosen 
to undertake their diagnosis within the same task area. Ihey therefore sliare 
eoimiion frames and interests as they complete the simulated activ ities and discuss 
llieir reasoning behind the decisions ihev have effected under ‘safe’ conditions. 

I lie simulations' unique contribution to the v alue oi" the wa^rkshop lie in their 
siimulaimg participants to make critical assessments of their own capabilities as 
they compare and cimtrast their percepts with those of colleagues. 

I he simulations, in-basket, discussion, and role-playing draw upon accu- 
mulated personal experience, i.e., the » .1 know ledge referred to earlier, for the 

purpose of self-analysis and introspect i(^n die task and sub-task level, rhey also 

demand sharing with others, through the medium of leaderless discussion, certain 
proposed actions drawing consciously on executives' tacit knowledge. Fach 
proposed course of action is evaluated w ith the beiietil ot hindsight, and m the 
light ot decision alternatives proposed by peers within the small group setting. 

Operation of the Diagnostic Workshop 

C.'entral to the construction of an executive's diagnostic profile, within a self-selected 
dtnnain, is the assessment workshop. Diagnoses of executive knowledge, skills 
and competencies arc derived from self- estimates, tests of knowledge, forced- 
choice analyses and simuiatitMis, each of which has been referred io earlier. Analyses 
(4' diagnostic data utilize special techniques to specify accomplishment and needs 
for professional dev clopment at the sub-task level. I hesc techniques arc described 
later in the chapter. 

Reference to figure t>.4 illustrates the flow of events m order to accomplish 
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F.gurc 6 4 . Diagnostic steps tor grov^th planning 




,\ diagiK>M^ as a pn.*airsor to grow th planning. In iIk* cle\ dopnicnlal phase of the 
project this pi ()ced lire trequently. llioii^li not necessarily, coiiinienced with the 
use of the Kiliicalional Administrator I'ffectis eness Profile (I- A IP) with each 
executise selecting iMie diuiiain lor detailed treatment later in the workshop. 
Domain selection is follow ed by completion of the appropriate task inventory by 
the execuiise as well as selected peers in advance of workshop parlicipalivm. I*or 
this to iKCur instruments requiring completiiMi are distributed and returned bv 
mail in the weeks prior to the advent id' a scheduled workshop. 

C)n arrival at a workshop site a ‘piolile rcpoil is piesenlcd lo eath executive, 
suniniarizing llie computer analysis of the task inventories previously submitted. 
C!onipetency selt-esii mates are completed on-site by executives, and an in-basket 
exercise is conducted in small ^riuips. The competency analysis inventory is 
subsequently written up resulting in a h^rced-choice profile. 

A second workshop simul.ition then occurs that incorporates role play and 
ieaderless discussi(sn of issues, ciuicerns and interactions, I he scenario is a school 
board meeting alluded to above, in which agenda items are related to the selected 
task area. As previously indicated, participants are grouped acci^rding to the task 
area in which they have chosen to work. 

loward the eud id the wi^rksluq\ v|ui//cs are administered that are preciselv 
focussed on the self- >elecied task area ti^ illuminate the kiitnvlcdge base id' the 
executive. Pach ijuiz tests knowledge related to a single task, lienee, there are 
seven qui//es m the Siatfing for Iiistruciii»n task area, for example. Again, executives 
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exerci^c free choice: they select the task of most interest to them and may complete 
only one quiz or as many as are preferred and time alhnvs. CMearly, the more 
quizzes that are completed the more comprelieiisi\e the diagiu^sis that eventuates. 
Ail quizzes are self-scored for privacy and to pnnide immediate feedback to 
individuals. 

Analysis is ccmducted by visual inspectivui of three data sets that have been 
generated by individuals under^oin^ the diagnostic prvness at this point. I hese 
are fully discussed in the next section. 



Diagnostic Analysis Process 

In concert, the quizzes. toi^erluT with tile compeiencs self-estimates and compe- 
tency profile data, provide three different databases derived from difTcrent in- 
struir.cnts using different methods and presenting different perspectives on the 
coinpeteiicies and perceived capabilities of individuals to function at the task and 
sub-task lev els. I he databases retain their separate identities but are consolidated 
into a persiuial. composite and clinical profile facilitating visual inspection by 
individual workshop participants. Neither database in itself is likely to be com- 
pletely diagnosticallv valid, but each one presents a separate perspective on the 
same phenomena (i.e.. knowledge, skills and competencies) that is presumed to 
possess its own unique character imbued with 5iirMc v alidity. I'liese data differ from 
the ‘usual’ ratings such as opinion polls especially where the perspective may be 
unknown or not made abundantly clear. 

A search for congruence between data sets ensues m order to extract meaning 
from patterns occurring within them. The analysis is done individually and per- 
sonally by each executive with certain guidelines provided and embodied in the 
material itself. Ultimately the executive arrives ,it datab.ised devisicuis cc^ncerning 
perstmal areas tU' strength and needs for professional development. It is the latter, 
liowever. tlut logically assume prioritv f<'r ilie pre»duction lU' a PnUessional 
Development Hrc^gram plan (P!)P) follow ing from the diagnosis. 



Congruence Analysis 

I his is a muitiv ariate analvsis tcdinique first developed by Kvans. I\ilnier and 
llarris { D75) and simplified for use in teacher assessment by 1 larris and Mill 
{ I‘M2). It is based on the notion that, with complex luiman performance, no single 
variable is in itself a good predictor of a multiple arrav of' behaviors constituting 
the more complex performance pt'r se. Virtually any truly important aspect of 
perlormance bv sclun>l executives is an cvceedingly c<miple\ svnrlu‘sis ot kmwv- 
ledge and skilks), 

I he underlying .issumptii'ii ot coiigriienee analysis is that if one can obtain 
three or foui mdependent estimates v>f a larger holistic performance, in which the 
individual performance estimates themselves differ from each ('ther acet^rding lo 
their tmiluHl inui^or suhstame, then their congruence can be the basis for 

inferring validity, (uven that each data set has some validity with strong agree- 
ment or congruence between at least two data sets, and preferably all of them, 
valuliiv can be inferred with sufficient import to complete a diagru^sis. 
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Figure 6 5 An illusfration the search principle 
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! Iirough cc\^nitivL* processing of the data, and tlie search tor congruent pat- 
terns within it using performance estimate guidelines and designators provided in 
the vvt.)rksliop material, the executive ct^nipletes a personal diagnosis of accom- 
plishments and areas id' need. A hypothetical set of data is prcuided in figure 
to illustrate the search principle. 

With reference to Figure ().o the twi^ most self-evident diagm^ses that can he 
derived are represented by data sets high-high-high and kuv-Iovv-low. These highly 
congruent patterns suggest ‘accomplishments’ and ‘needs’ respectivelv. but manv 
patterns redect little or no amgruence. 1 here are twc.ity-seven possible patterns 
and many combinations oiler no logical basis foi interring any diagm^sis except 
‘uncertainty’ (Harris. I here arc. lu^wcvcr, a variety of patterns that might 

logically be utilized diagnostically. F-or instance, a ‘high’ estimate <m knowledge 
combined with ‘low estimates (ui the cuher two instruments focussing on skills 
and their applicaticms on-the-j(^b. can be inferred as a 'need for training’ diagm^sis. 



Professional Development Program Planning 

I he concluding activities in the DI.C'AS vvt^rkslu^p use the cvmipleted self-diagnosis 
as the basis for initiating a ProfessuMial Development Flan (FDPk F.xecutives are 
guided through a review ol their diagnostic data in which prioritized decisions are 
made by them, together with the identification (d' human and material restmrees 
needed to siippc‘ri a Pl)!\ lo l)e achievable it has to be based cm a realizable time 
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tVcinie of target accomplishment dates. A suitable supportive infrastructure has still 
to be developed at the state and national level, but a start has been made with the 
further development of AASA’s National Executive Development Center using a 
consortium of six pilot sites spread geographically around the nation. Each site is 
responsible for developing a particular domain of leadership behavior based on the 
task analysis approach delineated earlier in the chapter, with the exception of the 
(General Education Domain (which is qualitatively different). The responsibility of 
each pilot site for developing a specific leadership domain within AASA’s 
over>arching NEDC framework is described in Chapter 10 (q.v.). 



For the Future 

Materials have still to be de\ eloped to widen the choice of task areas available to 
executixes for self-diagnosis. So far, in fexas, two task areas in the Instructional 
Leadership Domain, and one in the Human Relations Domain have been com- 
pleted and \ alidated. Lhis is a pric^riiy area f(u further develc^pment and validation 
i)f new materials although the w'orkshop procedures appear to have stabilized, 1 he 
next phase of the research involves the application of new information technoUv 
gies to make the system widely accessible, irrespective of location and context. 
Research is also needed to test and validate diRerent forms of follow-up training 
using coaching and mentoring, independent self-study, and peer group support 
networks in\<>Iving high technology applications where appropriate, ,Alternati\e 
appr(uches here are considered further in the next chapter. 

It is expected that the outcome of this work will contribute significantly to 
the improvement of public education, the intrinsic satisfartion of school executives 
and the enhancement ot the profession. 
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Fora luimher of years A ASA lias been working toward developing a process for 
guiding the professional developineiii of school e\eaiii\es. making it both portable 
and accessible to execiiii\es in the field \ ia a decentralized neiwxirk of centers, and 
subsumed under the directiem of a National F\ecuii\e l)c\el('>pment Cienier, The 
Diagnostic Exeaiii\e CA)inpeteiicy Analysis System (DFC' AS), described formally 
in the last clupter. is a response to the need expressed by A ASA for a professional 
guidance system with focussed diagiu^siic power, upon which a systematic 
approach to action pkinning w iili realistic growiii targets for indi\ idual executives 
could be based. In the pre\ious chapter the emphasis w as mainly on the diagnostic 
aspects of the system — together witli its rationale. 

In this ciiapier we shall consider further the 'output* side of this particular 
approach to pr<'>fessional guidance and development and how it might be applied 
in practice. ’Fliis aspect is necessarily speculative because a much needed infra- 
structure to support current initiatives is still emerging. A further problem allied 
to the portability criteritm lies in the application of new iiiformaiic»n technology 
t(^ appix^priate models of learning and grovvtli and making these accessible through 
a nciw(^rk ol sites that are themselves still evolving and not yet stable. Progress 
has been made, however, and it is the purpose ot this cliapier to capture ilie 
essence ot’ihis bv iiulicaiiiig a range of' possibilities from which selections can be 
made. 

It would be a mistake to think that AASA's concerns lay exclusively with the 
field-based executive when the organization, like UC!F.A. has a vital interest in the 
selection and initial preparation of school system level executives too. It has been 
stated very clearly there is a need to r.uli rally restructure the selection and pre-serv ict‘ 
preparation programs for administrator training (Wendel and Sy bouts. using 

more inductively-based learning approaches but also needing to base programs on 
sound and justifiable theoretical principles. I'he issues these ctmsideraiions raise 
are ccmiprehensivcly treated in Chapter H. 

However, it seemed appropriate to outline a curriculum process model for 
professional learning and growth, concepiu.ili/ed out of the vvork (^1 the Meadow s 
Proieci Team at lh(“ University <'‘1* Texas at Austin. This appeared t(^ have a certain 
ameiKV foi those being lormally prepared to enter ilie prot'ession of educatiiMul 
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administration, as well as those who prepare them to undertake leadership roles 
at a senior level. The model proposed is generic in nature and can also under- 
pin the theoretical bases of in-service professional activities intended to guide 
the further de\elopment of leadership competencies with already established 
practitioners. 

After a consideration of assessment center approaches and their modification 
to align with AASA's philosophy, the chapter will attend to some specific learn- 
ing models with implications lor use in an evoh’mg NEil^C network ot sites. 

I here is no reason why the approaches described cannot be applied within a 
contimums change curriculum model co\cring both pre- and m-ser\ice le\els ot 
administrator de\elopnient, and it is with this that the chapter concludes. 

Assessment Center Methods 

I'h^‘ origin of the as.sesMiient center concept is accredited to Cierman psycliologists 
in the 193os w ho used it to select military olTicers. It was reinterpreted in tlie USA 
and used for similar purposes by the Office of Strategic Services during World 
War 2. rile concept spread to busine.ss and industry and cv>nscquently the grinvth 
of assessment centers has mushroomed in applications to this area of endeavor, 
['he use of assessment centers in education is a relative latecomer to the scene. 
jMosI readers would be familiar with the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals Assessment CTmucts (Mersey, 1^^S2 and IW^) that commenced operation 
in 1975. 

rhe methods used have become progressi\ely more sophisticated and refined, 
but the con\entional miWi /5 operortdi is to administer standardizeci sets ot proce- 
dures and activities in order to evaluate individuals for selection, placement and 
pronu)tion. These appear to ha\ e been successful in pro\ iding reasonably accurate 
information on three important aspects ot leader beha\ior, namely nu)ti\aliun, 
communication skills and personality factors (Walker, 19H9). 

A common approach is to use simulations like leaderless group acti\ities, 
stress exercises and in-basket tasks as described in the preceding chapter. Participants 
are obser\ed h\ a team (U' trained obser\ers. usually a ratio of one tibser\ er to 
twi^ or stunetimes three subjects, making it a \er\ labor intensi\e enterprise. The 
defining characteristics of an assessment center, minimally, are: 

(a) the use multiple assessment techim|iies, at least <Mie of \\ Inch is a 
simulatum, must be employed; 

(b) specifically trained multiple assessors must be used, with collective 
judgments made based on pooled information across assessors and 
techniques; 

(c) an o\eral> e\aluation of beha\ior must be made by the assessois 
relinked in time from ohser^all(m ot the behasior; 

(d) assessors agree tm the e\aluation of the dimensions and any overall 
ev .duation that is made. 

In the National Assiniatitm of Secondary Principals Assessment Center 

there arc twelve behavior dimensions, (hey are: problem analvsis, judgment. 
»'rgani/ational ability. dcU'»i\eiic.'*;>. Icadci ship, wnsitivity, stress tolerance, oral 
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communication, written communication, range of interest, personal moti\ation 
and educational values. Criterion measures used as indicators of ccunpetence in 
these areas include the following examples: 

Judgment — skill in identifying educational needs and setting priorities; 
ability to reach logical conclusions and make high quality decisions based on 
available information; ability to critically evaluate written communication. 

Sensitivity — ability to perceive the needs, concerns and personal problems 
of others; skill in resolving coiitiicts; tact in dealing with persons from dif- 
ferent backgrounds, ability tc^ deal effectively with people from different 
backgrounds; ability to deal effectively with people concerning emotional 
issues; knowing what information to communicate and to v\hom. 

Leadership — ability to get others involved in striving problems; ability to 
recognize when a group requires direction, to etTecti\ely interact with a group 
and to guide them to accomplish a task. 

Wlial do we kciow about assessmeni centers? According to Brav v\e 

know that overall assessment center performance is strongly related to job per- 
formance. We have also come to a belter uiulersianding concerning the relativmships 
of dimensions to overall performance and assessment exercises to dimensions. 
This makes it possible to select or design exercises appropriate to the dimensions 
we wish to evaluate. 

A large repertoire ot assessment exercises is available including not only 
variations on the traditional in-baskets and leaderless group discussions but 
c<mipletely new designs as well. Some ot the latter include oral fact finding, 
simulated appraisal interviews, evaluations of fictitious subordinates after viewing 
v ideotapes of their job behavior, planning and scheduling, and so on. C:reativity 
has been given full scope in tailoring assessment [o specific purposes. 

Nowadays it is possible to train as^essors much more efTiciently than hitherto. 
This capability has been provided by the advent of cheap and easy videtHaping. 
It has allowed those being trained to see the same behavior that expert assesscirs 
have viewed, and to compare their reports and ratings with good models. 

On the output side we have learned repeatedly that organizations adapt much 
more readily than one might have lhL>ught possible to the application of assess- 
ment center methods and techniques in personnel matters. Assessment center 
methods no doubt will continue to be refined and to evolve into a process that 
will Itself r ‘fleet still further improvements and refinements in the method, its 
results, and its applications. 

If the assessmeni center method becomes more widely used in educational 
settings and acknowledged as an accepted approach to assisting in the selection o[ 
administrators, its influence will possibly expand to other related areas across the 
whole domain of school administration. Assessment center ‘content’ will un- 
doubtedly be incorporated into administratt r prcparaliv)ii programs and mstruc- 
ti(mal methodology will, at least in some instances, parallel and complement that 
which is reflected in assessment center approaches. Placement services and certi- 
fication of administrators arc other cognate areas that may ultimately be influenced 
bv assessment center methods. 

lo: 
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The NEDC’ approach to assessment, however, is quite different from that of 
NASSP’s assessment centers in both its philosophy and method of operation. 
F^irst, NEIX!, unlike the NASSP assessment center, is not in the business of 
screening and selecting individuals for administrative positions. The National 
Executive Development Center is designed primarily for school system adminis- 
trators with substantial experience who wish to increase their personal self- 
awareness, develop attributes, increase their professional knov. ledge and enhance 
and refine their skills. I'he emphasis of the NEDC is on professional growth 
stemming from a preliminary diagnosis of executives’ strengths and weaknesses, 
and, from this, developing personalized professional development plans. While 
drawing its inspiration from traditicnial assessment center techniques, DECAS, 
for example, is ideologically well removed from the suinmative ideology and 
externally applied frames of the former. This becomes apparent in the formative 
Use made of the personnel data obtained for self-energized and ongoing senior 
executive development, deemed to take place in an open-ended system in which 
the individual generates and maintains absolute control over his/her data and its 
subsequent use as a guide for action. 

Personal development growth plans are self-directed in contrast to other- 
directed stall development activities which seem to be characteristic of many 
contemporary programs. In other words, initial engagement with the process and 
subsequent participation is based on an individual’s personal commitment, not on 
another person's or group’s nomination of a prospective ‘client’. Indiv iduals set 
their own pace of learning with time-sequenced activities, integrated with 
benchmarks, to help them fulfill the obligations of their PDPs in meeting the 
personal goals they have established for themselves. 

By this means NEDC facilitates the pursuit of personal and professional 
Standards of excellence through (a) self-directed support networks of mentor, 
coaches and peer counsellors, and, (b) activities and resources made available 
through a variety of deli very systems and referenced to individual needs. Examples 
of the latter include providing novel modes of access to institutes and seminars 
provided by NASE, NEDC, universities and colleges, and professional organ- 
izations. The means of delivery is considered t'urther later in the chaptei . 

Professional Development Program Planning 

I he purpose of diagnostic assessment is to assist executives to identify those skills 
and competencies they consider require further development or refinement. The 
approach adopted by the NEDC operates on the premise that leadership behavior 
for mstruciKmal excellence can be resoKed into discrete components enabling an 
accurate and meaningful assessment of strengths and weaknesses to be developed, 
riuis, stemming from an initial diagnosis a professional growth plan can be 
formulated around personal goals, consisting of activities and resources focussed 
explicitly on identified areas of weakness and/or professional needs which the 
assessee considers are in need of further development. Ultimately, the underlying 
purpose of this activ ity is to primiote and activate the development of educa- 
tional leadership in an ongcung and continuous manner, in which assessment, in 
order to achieve this (uitC(we. clearly has to be formative in bcuh its nature and 
application. 
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Resciircli» as well as experience^ indicates that, for the formative processes to 
be effective, the system for developing executives must have validated diagnostic 
power. In practical terms this means measuring performance in on-the-job behaviors 
and 111 sutficient detail to clearly separate an individual’s strengths from his/her 
professional needs for further development in selected areas. From the acquisi- 
tion of these baseline data the design and prescription of indiv idualized training 
pn^grams addressing practitioner needs and aspirations can be meaningfully 
constructed. 



Toward the end of the diagnostic vv(srksliop executives use their diagnostic pro- 
files to develop a plan of actitin, v\liich. when followed, leads to the acquisition 
or developmeiif of new competencies related to previously diagnosed needs. This 
process, while confirming strengths, encourages the executive to focus on specific 
tasks and sub-tasks where performance appears to be weak (see the diagnostic 
workshop procedures described in C'hapter 6 f )r nu^re details ou thisk Assistance 
is given to participants in identitying (Optimal activities for growth oppv)rtimities. 
The planning process also requires the selection a mentor v\ ho will assist the 
executive in completing the plan, specifying re.ilistic target dates and negotiating 
tunc coininiiineius in i>rder to achieve development goals. 



ihe Process of PDP Plannin<^ 

As previously mentioned, the purpose of the diagnostic assessment ccmiponent is 
tvf assist participants in identitying skills where professional growth is needed. The 
system is designed around the preniise that leadership for instructional excellence 
can be specified as discrete behaviors in the first instance, so that an accurate and 
ineanmgtul prtqjle of one\ strengths and needs in a specific area may be devel- 
oped. Based on the diagnosis, a professional development program can then be 
developed in which activities and resources are brought to bear to meet profes- 
sional needs for iniprt>\ eineiu in tne self-selected area. 

It should be kept in mind that the entire focus of th : operation ultimately is 
t(» promote the deveK>pment and ccMitinuous improvement of executive leadership 
in sch(vol systems in a formative way. f urther, a growing body of research and 
experience tells us that in carder to be effective in the formative process, systems 
for developing executives must be able to diagnose their knowledge, skills and 
cx)mpeteiicies validly and with precision. This means measuring performance in 
terms of actual *on-tlie-Job* behaviors and in sufficient detail to clearly ditTereii- 
tiate strengths thvm needs. iTom these baseline data the design and implementation 
training programs that meaningfully address the individual needs (^f executive's 
may then be formulated. 

To guide and inform the processes ot*lM)P planning an instnimciit has been 
devek>peel at the Texas pihn site tor use in the concluding phase of the diagnostic 
workshop described m Chapter h. 

The planning pituess follows ,i sequence as idllovvs; 
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Step I — Prioritization: Select several diagnoses, choc^sing from among 
diagnosed needs for improvement and assign a priority ranking io each; 

Step 2 — Decision: Re\ie\v performance criteria for selected diagnoses at 
the task, sub-task and competency levels. Chen^se a single sub-task for 
further planning; 

Step 3 — Action Record: List all cennpetencies related lo the selected 
'.ub-iask; describe acti\ ilies and resources to be employed; and designate 
dates for complelicm of each acti\ily; 

Step 4 " ' Mentoring Arrangements: Identity a mentcjr, confer w ith men- 
tor and reach agreements on meeting and wc^rking together. 

Lhis four-stage process has been designed specifically for use in the DLC.'AS 
workshop where it serves to direct executi\es toward pers(^nal decisi(Mi-making 
ccMisequent tc^ the diagiuwis. i he instrument also ser\es as a rec('rd (U' w orkshop 
e^ eiits. 

A critical comptMieiU of the planning process is the identification of profes- 
sional deveh^pment resources tlut can be nude a\ailable to executi\ es as they plan 
and implement tlieir programs for impro\emeiit. As an e\ecuti\e proceeds through 
the system, the pn^ess assists him/her to identify specific sub-tasks and com- 
petencies that need strengthening. At that point, the system must have the capacity 
to suggest suitable human and material rescnirces that can be accessed by the 
e\ecuti\e as an impro\enient program is de\ eloped. Lhis requires a search a ml 
retrieval system for identifying materials relating to each amipetency and a deli\ ery 
system for making identified resources available to executives as they implement 
their plans. 

In the case (^f I'exas. for example, this is operationalized \ ia the LL AL) Center 
Res(uirces Bank, which is a major resource in its (wvn right as well .is a source of 
information, inspiration and ideas for PDP planning. Lhe Center utilizes a data- 
base in which consultants-, seminars, presentations, audio-visual materials, software, 
self-paced modules, books and other professional publications are itemized. Llie 
liank is usable in its present state, but even greater utility can be achieved when 
each resource is indexed and cross referenced to the C(Mnpetenc\ statements in the 
I )LC]AS. Retriev al (^f resources matched to ctmipetcncy statements is (^f inestimable 
value to the formulation of the PI)P plans. It is anticipated that eventually an 
executive will be able to access the Bank thi\)Ugh remote terminals in order to 
identify available training resources related tc^ specific competencies tlut are in 
turn referenced to diagmwed c(uiipetencies and ultimately linked to needs for 
further training and development. 

(iiven the comprehensive nature (U' the system, developed as materials are 
matched t(^ the ctmapetency statements, it is not unlikely that gaps will occur 
where rescnirces are simply not available. I his implies tliat a continting search for 
needed materials w ill become a necessary part of the operatiMns. Fducation 

Service Centers c(Uild play an important role here. They ccuild be involved n<^t 
(mly in the develc^pment of training programs but also serv e as resource centers 
f<^r existing materials. LSCs already serve as media centers for sclu>ol districts in 
their regicni. All centers have media collecti(Uis and distribuiicui systems that hav».‘ 
t^perated since their inceptuni. It is envisaged that the peuential (U this existing 
system for NE’UC use would be expanded to include resource materials tbi 
pr(dessional training. 
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Alternative Training Models 



Three training models have been postulated by the Texas project team. Field 
comparisons across the models to ascertain their efficacy should be conducted at 
a later date, although it seems reasonable to assume that all three are likely to be 
et'tecti\ e in varying degree tor some executives in specific circumstances. Accord- 
ingly, perfecting materials and procedures and determining their efficacy and 
operational limitations become the foci for evaluation of the models’ effectiveness, 
against the criteria of meaningfulness, practicality and affordability as well as 
efficiency and effiectiveness. 

I'hc three basic training models developed thus far include; 

(i) Hie belf-directed Study Model 

(ii) The Directed Study Group Mode! 

(iii) 1 he C^ontmuous Development Model 

I lieu rationales and basic features are tnitliiied in the follow iiig sections. 

Si'lf-direLted Study Model 

Professional development needs are raised initially by indiv idual executives working 
singly when they review' and reassess their own professional growth planning 
needs. This model has the potential to be widely used because of its inherent 
inforiiiality and flexibility. Fhe underlying rationale for its use is that many exec- 
utives are self-directing, intrinsically luoiivaied and can recognize and articulate 
their needs w ithout external assistance. Hav ing done this, the assumption is that 
they are able to organize and facilitate their own learning in significant and unique 
ways. 

File basic features of this model incorporate those minimum requirements 
and expectations needed to maintain the integrity of this approach to self- 
development. Individuals arc encouraged to initiate a variety of activities selected 
and sequenced in accordance with their preferred learning style. In NEI^C settings, 
commitment is needed from individual executives to reir^iin actively engaged 
with this model for a reasonable developmental and growth period of say two 
years. 

1 he basic structure and organization of this model is loosely defined and is 
guided by the indiv iduaPs needs and interests. I he executives are empowered to 
develop their own professional program plans as w’ell as to select and sequence 
activities in which they need and/or wish to participate. The individual evaluates 
his/her own progress toward the achievement t)f professional growth targets and 
personally determines the need for reassessment. 

Suggested professional development program activities could incoiporate 
mentoring, independent research and reading, viewing video tapes, attending 
conferences and v isiting school sites. I he model w hen implemented as intended 
requires the formal ci)mpletion of a Professional Development Plan and timely 
and ready access to training resources on individual demand. It als(') establishes the 
means for scheduling, organizing and directing periodic review s (d eacli executive's 
progress tow ard complctii)!! of the professional deveh'pment plan. Over a career 
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span, the executive is encouraged to return to the diagnostic assessment process 
peric^dically at will as a part ot a continuous process ot learning, grow’th and 
development. 

riic Dim tcd Study Group Mode! 

The derivation of this model at the l exas pilot site is based on experiences gained 
through working with an ongoing group of thirty superintendents and college 
professcMs (C!SP Fellows). In this model, after initial individual diagnosis, groups 
comprising indiv iduals with similar professional development needs are formed. 
Its distinguishing feature is the formation and maintenance of a small group in 
which synergistic processes are used to effect learning. It allows for collective 
decision-making but in ways that are sensitive to and can accommodate the needs 
of individuals w ithin the group as well as the group as a whole. 

(Jroup maintenance is crucial to support ongoing individual development in 
this model. An important consideration for planners when operationalizing it, is 
that training activities need to be designed vv ith sufticient breadth to accommodate 
individual ditTerences while taking maximum advantage of group norms and 
dynamics. I he model alk>v\ s tor a facilitator to be selected, for example, from 
1 ducation Service Centers, business and industry, and the universities, who vvxmld 
participate in and enhance the activities of a functioning group-oriented approach 
to professional development. 

In the directed study gr(^up model the professional development program 
would be characterized by the following sc^rts of activities: netvv'orking, group 
discussion, special group activities such as research projects, material dcveiopmciit , 
material evaluation, materials refinement, and monthly scheduled meetings for 
sharing experiences, rev iew and planning mutually suppoitive activities. 



1 lit ('onu'ttuou^ Ihojessional Dcve(optm'}it Model 

Ihis pattern of organization provides for small group activities, independent 
self-study and mentoring. Periodic meetings for sharing with individuals is also 
possible as well as ccMiferencing with project and/or school staff. I- v aluation of the 
professii>nal gri)vvili proeess is accomplished through the use of structured instru- 
ments such as questicuinaircs. Protocols accommodate the selectit)ii of one or 
more scholars/practitituiers, individuals from business and industry, to assist in- 
dividuals and the group w ith their training and in meeting their needs for leader- 
ship development. 

1 his model is siuiiething of a hybrid from the other two and features a highly 
individuahzeti apprixich to professional development, based in this case on the 
preliminary DhCAS workshop c>utcomes and guided formally and explicitly by 
the Professional Development Program plan. I he latter is evolved by follow'ing 
the four-stage planning sequence previously listed abc>ve. The model uses a broad 
range i>f experiential alternatives, selected eclectically and pragmatically , that 
allow for the formation of groups for s^niie specific training purposes, used in 
conjunction with separate or individualized activities where and when these 
arc deemed ncies>,ary. As in ihc Self-directed Model, mentoring coaching and 
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net\v<» ,;ing are regarded as essential components for its successful operatic^i, but 
more structure and organization is embedded in the latter approach in order to 
optimize the effectiveness of sequenced activities in a needs-specific way. 

The model in operation is idjntified by its requirement for diagnosis to be the 
precursor and primary focus for guiding professional development. Here activities 
organized (mi a group basis are harmonized with the needs f(Kiis of indiv idiials 
within the group, fhis implies that group arrangements would have t(^ be suffi- 
ciently flexible to facilitate tl.e meeting of precisely defined individual needs as 
well as sufficiently structiif-ed to accommodate the group's aspiratKUis and processes 
for directed study. 

Professional development activities are typified by the use of computer software 
programs, courseware study materials, audio v isual tapes, books, visits to schools, 
mentoring conferences, projects on-the-job as well as group review, attending 
workshops or seminars and special workshops tailored to meet individual needs. 
Ihe list is illustrative rather than comprehensive. 

I'or the systematic development of leadership competencies regardless of 
location and context, the models previously described, when used discretely or in 
combination, are likely to have more power and efficacy if they are supported by, 
and integrated with, new learning technologies. An illustrative sample of these, 
together with their potential, is addressed in the folhnving section. 



It IS now seif-ev ident that a significant shift has occurred in the United States from 
an industrial-based economy to a technological-based economy in a global 
information society. As a consequence of this shift now, and in the foreseeable 
future, one thing is clear — information and the ability to access it is power. 
Those who can access information, use information, transform information and 
create information will be distinctly advantaged on all the indices of success that 
accrue to a complex technological society. I hose who cannot create and trans- 
form information will be dependent on those who can. The significance o( the 
latent power embodied in accessing and using inforiiiation in ediic«ation has been 
developip.g at least ov er the course of the last decade, and the point is now well 
rccognizeo if not (yet^ comprehensively addressed by the public education system. 

Under this scenario the kind of leadership needed for the l^yO's and beyond, 
that guides us to the New Learning Society, is currently the subject of intense 
debate. Aimuig other things receptivity to the notion that virtually anything can 
be learned for any reason on virtually any topic at any location has to become 
embedded in the public consciousness. Not only does the new information tech- 
mdogy make this assertion possible, but as far as our schools are cemcerned. 
advances in technology in conjunctmn with an assi»ciated range of skills needed 
to manage information, presents us with some quite rev olutionary learning 
imperatives. 

An educational response to this situation requires a close examination of tlie 
nature of that type of leadership requ.red to meet the challenges presented by new 
inforniatiun-nch envniMimcnts. Steam ( l‘.)^)H) has pointed out that new technologies 
construct a totally new environment, and that this radically alters the way we use 
our whses md thus the wav we act and react to things. If we accept this premise. 



Innovative Learnin\i 'I'echnolo\iic< 
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then the restructuring that necessarily occurs as a consequence of introducing new 
technology alters our entire lives, as it is intended to. 

In the context of professional development it is necessary to distinguish 
between that technology specifically designed for use in learning tasks and the use 
of technology to enhance, manage and at times make learning possible. Both of 
these conceptions concerning the application of technology to the enhancement of 
leariii.ig and its delivery are germane to operationalizing the NEDC. The use 
of innovative technology for maintaining communication, monitoring progress 
and delivering training at the point of need is given special attention in each of the 
models described in the preceding section. The infrastructure and means for util- 
izing at least a feu technologies such as ii teractive video for special training 
purposes is a vital assumption underpinning the use of the models ii; remote 
locations. A wide v ariety of telecommunications systems will necessarily be re- 
quired in a fully developed NEDC. These have the capacity to be used as tools 
with which to teach and to provide for communication between adult learners 
who are widely displaced geographically and possibly isolated too. Experiences 
gained in the use and evaluation of these systems, by executives, also constitutes 
an impcM tant knowledge base for them since they will have to ctuisider the etTective 
use of related technologies in the schools. Some possibilities for new intbrniation 
technologies and their professional applications are summarized below. 

Computer-based Assessment — I his applicatii.>n utilizes the concept of an 
assessment center where individuals undergo intensive evaluation of their admin- 
istrative skills. Computer networks can provide a variety of self-administered 
exercises in order to ascertain skill levels, provide insights into administrative 
styles and create databases for monitoring progress based on individualized per- 
sonal development plans. Although some assessment techniques, for instance 
in-basket and structured role play, will continue to be used in live settings, it is 
anticipated dial computer-based assessment will become an important if not 
essential aspect for optimizing time and effort by participants in NEOC processes 
where they are isolated and/or geographically dispersed. 

Database Access — It is env isaged that a v ariety of databases will be accessed 
using the pers(>nal computer as a renune terminal. In addition to existing biblio- 
graphic sources, such as ERIC’ or Psychological Abstracts, participants will be 
able to query databases such as LEAD CAMiters' resource banks to locate materials 
and/or to access the regional service centers for locating, ordering and receiving 
print and non-prim materials. 

Management DataBase — Once these are established they would rely 
heav ily on computer access for management of assessment data, word processing, 
personnel and participant files, budget information, travel and meeting schedules, 
etc. Having remote access to this sort of information from terminals (subject to 
conventional security procedures) would be needed to operate efnciently. 

Television/Teleconferencing — CJurrent technology provides for tele- 
conferencing for both small and large conferences utilizing telephone-based 
conference calls. It would be of particular utility in its application to the C'ontinu- 
uus Pri>le^^ional Devehquneni Model previously described in this chapter. 

A wide v.iriety of videv) materials arc available lor use both lor coniiiuinica- 
lums applications and lor skills development activities. Some materials are already 
av.iilable and others will no doubt be created. P<'ssibilitKs f»r resiuirce development 
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include locally-pr<.>duced video tapes of guest speakers and panel discussions, video 
tapes demonstrating managerial skills and the provision of remote access to na- 
tional and international conference presentations. 

Existing telecast and narrowcast programs (such as those produced by PBS 
for business executives) have a potential for use by executives in order to gain an 
understanding ot' contemporary issues for the purpose of consciousness raising, 
and alternatively for use as a formal training medium. 

Facsimile Document Exchange — Each participating executive acquires 
access to a facsimile machine for the purpose of transmitting and receiving print 
material. Hard copies can then be used to create document files for rapid dis- 
semination when timely print or graphics materials need to be sent to mentors, 
significant others or the members of an operating study group. 

Computer-based Document Exchange — This application enables par- 
ticipating executives to send and receive documents to and from multiple desti- 
nations, including print as well as data files. 

Computer-based Instruction — Utilization of CBI allow s participants to 
retrieve and use software designed lo provide new knowledge and information to 
learners and the acquisition and practice of specific skills as needed. Some of this 
software might be downloaded ft>r local use while other packages are intended for 
interactive use with a host computer. It is anticipated that CBI would be aug- 
mented with V ideo tape and laser disks for developing the higher order thinking 
skills of problem finding and problem solv ing. 

Electronic Mail — Existing facilities allow for transmission of daily memo- 
randa. letters and other print-based communication by this medium including 
electronic bulletin boards, and a range of other facilities available on international 
networks such as CompuServe and Internet. 

I'liturc Csc of I'cifmolo^y 

I he practical application of currently available techiu>logies requires some creative 
thinking about how and where the initial preparation and further development of 
school system executives might c>ccur. Simply stated, new information technologies 
must be utilized creatively for maximum success in realizing mt>re indiv idualiztd 
approaches to the professional development of administrators. Just as society can 
no longer entertain the notion of excellence with respect to student teaching and 
learning using obsolete technology, it can no longer accept inadequate delivery 
mechanisms fv)r the preparation of those executiv es tasked with leading the nation’s 
public education systems. In order to meet this requirement, new technologies 
have to be intelligently applied using appropriate nuxlels to bt>th individualized 
and team learning processes and contexts. 

In a fast moving high technology environment, projections will require 
modification in the light of further advances and increasing sophistication in the 
application of technology (especially remote access) to executive professional 
development. Further consideration in this area might include some, any, or all of 
the following: 

Video Conferencing — Two-way v ideo ctuiferencing. using digitally ccnled 
signals distributed over telephone lines in order to accommodate transactions 
between four to six distant sites, could be utilized for group instruction. 

Satellite Video Conferences — Programs developed i’or national audienc*’s 
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as well as special purpose conferences could be held. Programs may take the form 
of a traditional presentation followed by question and answer using phone return 
to regional programs that capitalize on existing interactive systems. 

Computer-based Network — Using a personal computer with a phone 
modem link to a computer-based network, participants would be able to extend 
their knowledge base in much the same way as they do now by attending con- 
ferences or holding statT meetings. New digital distribution systems and computer 
peripherals, such as CD-ROM, magnify the ability of executives to extend the 
iiniits of their intellectual capacities. 

1 he conceptualization of executive development within a geographic net- 
work of institutions and nationally distributed learning centers, places a hea\ y 
reliance on coniniunK,iiion and interactive technologies in order to service b<nh 
individual needs and the coordination of effort in team situations. It is also necessarv 
in order to; 

(a) use effective tools to plan, develop, conduct and manage comprehensive 



information processing systems so that current and future leaders may 
invest wisely in technology to improve the effectiv encss of schools and 
school svstenis. 



A Proccss-Orientcd Continuous Change Model 

I he educational response to pressures for reform of administrator programs shows 
a tiend emerging toward more clinical, field -based inductivel^-viriented approaches. 

1 his is much needed and admirable, but in the search for professionally-oriented 
programs seeking to take atlvantage of professional wisdom there is a danger that 
the pen dll 111 111 may swing too far, rejecting theory altogether and losing some of 
the belter aspects of more traditional approaches to administrator preparation 
in the press for reform and restructuring. There is an incipient danger here of 
throwing out the same baby with the bathwater. Miskcl (IW)), citing Murphy 
and Hallinger f 19S7), repi>rts aiiK'mg other things a growing disenchantment with 
the theory movenieni and increasing dissatisfaction with the university training 
model. Heftu*e this is allowed to move too far. this is addressed in a number of 
chapters in this book, since educational administration as an applied field of endeavor 
dots have a body (U coherent professional knowledge that is a fruitful area of 
enquiry and research in the university tradition. 

In an envirimmcm of reform it is important to establish in the public asn- 
sciousness that educatimial administration is a profession, and as such, is under- 
pinned bv a dynamic and revisionary knowledge base, specialized higli order skills 
and clearly recognizable professional practices and behaviors. The utilization of 
these occurs ethically in the enactment of leadership responsibilities. No less 
iiiipi^rtant to any concept of executive developnient is the implicit (obligation lof 
school system administrators themselves to take some pers(onal responsibiliiv for 
the upgrading of their pnofession. 

Stemming frioni rhese sorts tof consKleraiions. in (order t(o unify practice 



executive pr(ofessional development, and, 

{bl help iiidiv idiials learn about existing and emergent telecommunications/ 



witli tlieorv acr(oss pre- and in-service levels (of priofessional preparation and 
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Figure 7.1. Cor'tent spiral 
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development. Texas researchers developed a professional curriculum process model 
for the design of administrator preparation programs and their implementation. 
Its purpose is to give form and structure to more individualized approaches to 
developing leadership competencies in conjunction with the professional knowledge 
base, to legitimize a specialized curriculum in ways capable of withstanding 
professional scrutiny, and to operationalize the model over the whole of an ex- 
ecutive's career span from initial preparation and induction to exit and/or retirement 
from the profession. The model, in its essential form, is described below. It is 
based on the notion that professional preparation, learning and development takes 
place in three dimensions, namely, ivm/ch/ (professional knowledge), learning 
processes and learning reMlcAfj. It is also believed that a generic model should allow 
these to be combined m various ways to meet the individual needs, strengths and 
w'caknesses of those participating in the courses and programs developed from tlie 
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Figure 7 2 Experiential spiral 
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purposes ot exposition, the following description relates irainly to pre^service 
preparation programs. In the first instance the development of a model prepara- 
tion program for school executives is theoretically conceived in terms of dual 
spirals presented diagrammatically m I'igures 7.1, 7.2 and 7.3 (q.\ .). 

A spiral (Figure 7.1) is utilized to guide the continui>us de\elopment 

<'l executi\es with respect to leadership skills and competencies, concepts, 
understandings, and values. 1 he content strands are subject to change via addi« 
tions and modifications t*> the strands, because of the rev isionary nature of the 
proJcssional knowledge base previously alluded to. An experiential spiral (F-igure 
7.2) parallels the content spiral and guides the selection of teaching methods and 
learning experiences related in turn to content. Six content strands are defined as 
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W'hile claims are made for the model's utility as an in-service device, for the 
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Figure 7 3 Interaction behxeen content and experiential strands 
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tasks, capabilities, and pervasive issues challenging school leaders at the senior 
executive level. 1 he appendix presents one example of a completed set of per- 
formance descriptors in the instructional leadership domain. 

rhe special challenge presented to professors of educational administration in 
colleges of education concerned with pre-service preparation, and mentors at the 
in-service level, is to identify specific skills, competencies, concepts and values of 
prime importance at various stages of career development for executives in a range 
of positions across different contexts. A third component in the model recognizes 
that learning contexts consist of a set of experiential strands. The latter are defined 
as ‘distinctive forms of experience structured for effecting learning'. Each strand 
represents a kind of experience which h^gically has a special contribution to make 
in facilitating context-related learning of one type or another. 

I'he conceptual model has to be fully tested to confirni the efficacy of various 
teaching-learning configurations represented by the spirals, although it has been 
Operationalized in the Cooperative Superintendency Program at the University of 
I'cx.is at Austin and is described as a case study in Cdiapter H. Vo illustrate the 
point, a configuration could include vertical problem solving teams, diagnostic 
assessment of performance capabilities, formal and informal mentoring and tech- 
nological applications to self-instruction and distance learning. It needs to be kepi 
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in mind here that the spirals focus on administrator initial preparation programs 
linked to and also encom*'' i>sing a career deveh^pment sequence of indeterminate 
length, in which continuous professional development is taken to be desirable and 
essential to leadership success. 

The internal and external forces that inevitably interact with and shape the 
character of the training programs also influence the executives themselves as they 
progress in their careers. The model is designed to be responsive to change and 
infinitely flexible to both accommodate and direct the forces of change. 1 he clear 
and careful specification of strands of content and experience serve to offer strength, 
continuity and robustness to the program. Whims, fads, mandates, and political 
and economic movement may, on occasion, be detrimental to the longer term 
needs of society. Recognizing this, the Continuous Change Model is designed to 
allow' for the flexible adaptation of context, content and process to changing 
requirements for leadership. It also filters certain pressures and forces evident in 
the turbulence of modern educational env ironments that may be passing phenomena 
and diversionary, and thus potentially wasteful of energy and resources. 

Interactions betw een the two spirals, shown as double-tipped arrow's in figure 
7.3 show the dynamic nature of the conceptual model presented here. interacti(ai 
between the spirals and internal and external forces is also shown in the figure. 
Just as the content strands and the experiential strands provide stability in repre- 
senting enduring factors associated with leadership behavior on the one hand, and 
adult learning on the other, so. too, the spirals offer flexibility in their mutual 
interaction with each other and with the needs of individual executives. To translate 
the model into practice, formally structured graduate seminars can become a vehicle 
for learning, drawing on one strand for concepts related to power and another for 
concepts related to communications. These can be focussed quite differently for 
library research, assignments and individual presentations. It can thus be seen that 
there is inherent flexibility in the design of the model for a variety of interpretations 
resulting in different program alternatives, yet maintaining the basic integrity of 
the overarching design. 

A variety of context variables will inevitably set limits, influence changes, 
and restrict alternatives in the practical operation of administrator prepararl 
programs, i he capacity of the model needs to be checked for its o 

accommodate to both externally and internally induced forces of change and its 
responsiveness to changed and changing circumstances in ways that, while avoiding 
conformity, maintain continuity and cumulation in learning sequences. 

Conclusion 

I he theme of this chapter has been on learning for professional development and 
growth for the purpose of developing leadership competencies. This is conceived 
to take place at entry to the professit>n and continues in an ongoing way. For this 
to be realized on a grand scale, structured learning opportunities have to be made 
readily accessible to senior executives and presented in a form that takes into 
account the ‘pressure cooker w'orld of superintendents. 1‘he application of 
new information technologies in conjunction with appropriate learning models 
referenced to personal contexts and preferred learning styles may assist greatly in 
this respect. Necessarily they must be quickly brought to bear with increasing 
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power in ei.ecting the ideal of a continuous professional development and guid- 
ance system that can be made available to all senior executives in the public education 
sector, 

Effective leadership development is most likely to occur when individual 
strengths and weaknesses are identified and programs tailored to individual needs 
in a highly focussed way. Assessment center methods provide one means for 
conducting diagnoses in powerful ways. I’liis approach requires some modifica- 
tion, however, in order to move diagnoses to internal frames of reference in 
which self-energized executives, with assistance, generate their own formative 
data to ci/iistruCf profiles of personal strengths and weaknesses. These data can 
then be used for personal decision-making for professional growth and action 
planning. It is a fundamental philosophy underpinning this approach that individual 
executives maintain confidentiality and control over their own data, reflecting as 
it does sensitive indiv idual performances in easily identifiable areas of professional 
knowledge and competence. Further, in linking this philoso;^ y and related theory 
to practical decision-making in order to develop professional curricula and shorter 
in-service programs, the last section of this chapter described the Continuous 
Change Model. 1 his process model is tentative in nature and requires further 
validati(Mi in operation, but it is a first step toward connecting practice with 
theory as a basis for program development in a justifiable way. 

Issues were also raised in this chapter concerning the problematic nature of 
leadership training and development and enhancing capacities in this area. The 
argument presented was that this should commence with initial selection, training 
and induction to the profession. Some of the issues raised in regard lo this and the 
essential characteristics of pre-service preparation programs are taken up at greater 
length in the next chapter. 
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Enter the Neophyte: Preparing 
Administrators for Leadership Roles 
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rhc impending retirement of large numbers of school administrators, who will 
have to be replaced during the remaining years of this century, focusses attention 
on selection and recruitment issues and the extra demands this will place on 
already scarce educational resources. The replacement of experienced superintend- 
ents and senior central office executives, together with the significance of their 
roles for improving standards of excellence in education, provides imperatives for 
upgrading methods of administrator selection and preparation for leadership roles 
within the profession. 

Important aspects of screening, selection and preparation of neophyte admin- 
istrators are addressed in this chapter. Also some issues are raised by the fact that 
40 per cent of US school administrators are likely to retire by as early as 1995. 
finally, the provision of a model illustrative of the type o^' program that has to 
evolve to integrate more closely the realm of theory with the realities of practice 
is described. This exemplar has implications for university field-based professional 
schools preparation programs and can be adapted to a number of different 
contexts. 



Imperatives for Change in Graduate Preparation Programs 

In a groundswell of rising public discontent, persistent and strident calls for the 
reform of administrator preparation abound. In concerns they appear to emanate 
from higher education institutions, state departments of education, professional 
associations and governors, as well as private individuals and significant others 
within the profession of educational administration itself. The pervasiveness of a 
general dissatislaction with the status quo is captured in numerous reports, posi- 
tion papers, monographs and public statements, beginning in the late 1970s and 
culminating in 1983 when A Wuiou at Risk was p 'blished (Firestone, 1990). A 
number of reports appeared in quick succession including, significantly, the report 
ot the National Commission on Excellence in Educational Administration in 1987, 
and latterly the 1989 report of the National Policy H(\ird for Educational Admin- 
istrati(^n entitled Improving the Preparation of School Administrators: An Agenda for 
Refortn. In sum, they point to the fact that inadequacies exist in the ideology and 
(organization of university curricula designed to prepare school system leaders. 
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Perceived deficiencies have m^w reached critical proportions if the ''oices from the 
community of interest are to be believed. The American Association of Colleges 
of feacher Education (AAC TE) notes ‘Dramatic changes are needed in programs 
to prepare school administrators if they are to lead their schools and faculties 
rather than just manage them’ (1988). 

This theme is echoed by Hoyle (1989a and 1989b) who raises criticisms of 
preparation programs for school system administrators because the former are 
frequently fragmented, unfocussed and lacking a carefully sequenced curriculum. 
Rather than being a clearly articulated systematic program of studies, the prepara- 
tion process is characterized as a hit or miss agglomeration of courses and insti- 
tutions, which tend to be selected haphazardly by potential school administrators. 

It is c'aimcd that the university ethos is itself part of the problem (Clitlbrd 
and Guthrie, 1988). Schools ot' education led by some high status universities, 
short change practitioners and yet infrequently produce research findings useful 
for the guidance of policy makers and practitioners. This tends to occur because 
of the high priority emphasis placed on canons of research and scholarship, using 
social and behavioral paradigms, subscribed to by elite universities. Ihey provide 
the model for others seeking higher status to emulate. While the pursuit of 
knowledge is commendable and in keeping with the fundamental purpose of a 
university, uithin professional schools such as education, an overemphasis on 
high status discipline-based knowledge at the expense of other considerations has 
generally served to alienate professional executives and their organizations in the 
public schools from the uni\ ersities. On the face of it, this is because senior school 
system executi\es, wht^se concerns lie in the field of practice, consider their 
professional and practical needs are not being met by academe. 

The news, however, is not totally bad. Practicing administrators do not all 
subscribe to the views circulated by the critics of university-based administrator 
preparation programs, although their voices are subdued, A 1987 study by the 
National Center for Education Information, cited by Hoyle (1989a), noted that 
’. . . one in four superintendents and principals said that their university prepara- 
ti(Ui was “excellent”; some 50 per cent said that it was “pretty good”; only I per 
cent of the superintendents and 2 per cent of the principals described their 
preparation as “poor” ' (p. 376). These findings are supported by Cunningham 
and Hentges (1982), although they also noted that superintendents in their study 
were critical of some specific courses they had encountered, as well as highlighting 
deficiencies in the area of field experience they considered important to integrating 
theory with practice. 

Notwithstaiuling. the fundamental criticism of administrator preparation 
remains in the discrepancy between what potential administrators learn in formal 
uni\ersity-basecl graduate programs and what they need to function successfully 
in the field fGritViths, Stout and Forsyth, 1988), In short, administrators claim 
they are inadequately prepared fc^r the realities of work in the pressure cooker 
world of the superintendency. Adding fuel to the fire, professional associations 
such as the American Association of School Administrators (AASA) and the 
National Pcdicy Hoard for fiducational Administration (NPHHA). are becoming 
increasingly articulate and strident in voicing their concerns. Leaders are convinced 
that practitiiMicrs w ithin the profession itself must have an increasing say and a 
larger role to play in defining standards, as well as contributing to the design and 
implement.ition of preparatinn programs that seek to put the standards inti) elTect, 
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Under the rubric of educational reform significant others have called for the 
restructuring of the school as a workplace (National Governor’s Association, 1986). 

While the discussions in supporting research have focussed primarily on the 
school site, any adjustments made to teacher and principal roles also have im- 
plications for the roles of superintendents and other school system central office 
staff. For administrator preparation to remain aligned with the redefinition of 
roles and associated educational restructuring, fundamental changes to administrator 
preparation assumes something of the importance of a survival imperative. Re- 
sponsiveness of graduate preparation programs to dynamic educational environ- 
ments requires continuous evaluation and feedback between the content, context 
and processes of programs, and changing professional requirements drawn from 
the world of practice. In reconceptualizing professional vve^rk roles, practitioners 
and scholars alike share a widely-held belief that the lime-honored practices for 
preparing and selecting indi\ iduals for these roles in school systems are inadequate 
(March, 1977; Naticuial Commission on Hxcellence in Education, 1987; Pitner, 
1982). rhe National C'ommissifm on Excellence in Educational Administration 
(Hawley, 1988) has staled tiiai administrator preparation programs should be 
modelled upon profe^sional, as distinct from academic, schools to include com- 
ponents of theoretical knowledge, applied research and supervised practice in clinical 
settings. Administrator preparation, ideally, should become a sequenced and 
mentored path directed toward helping prospective administrators internalize 
practice/thei^ry relationships, be accomplished in blocks of full-time study, be 
organized across cohorts to develop collegiality and shared professional values, 
and be a Joint responsibility of the university and the profession, f he Commission 
also argues that cooperatiem between universities and school agencies is cs^enna/ to 
develop relevant and meaningful learning experiences, and to select administrators 
from a talent ptH)l of high quality candidates, t ogether, these recxmimendarituis 
represent a radical departure from current practices evidenced in the preparation 
of school administ ratters located in many graduate schools of educational 
administration. 

1 he 1987 Report of the Ccmimissitm prt^posed five strands artmnd which 
curricula concerned with administrator preparation should be organized. Ihcsc 
are: 

(i) I he study of administration 

(ii) I he study of the technical core of educational administration and the 
acquisituMi of \ ital skills 

(iii) 1 he application of research findings aiul methcnls to prtdslems 

(iv) Supervised practice 

(v) I )enuMistrati(Mi of competence 



rhey proside at least (Mie legitimate organizing framework as a starting point 
for the nnal restructuring of administrator preparation curricula. The days of 
‘disj(>inted incremerujliM]]’, i.c., i>ftinkeiing around witli pn^grams in a piecemeal 
fashion, I** redundant to the needs of present and future sdiool system executives. 
This theme of what needs xo be done is visited again later in the chapter, after 
speculating further abtnit perceived deficiencies with the current situation as 
reflected m the contemporary literature and \oiced by prcuninent pec^ple. 
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The Two Cultures of Theory and Practice: Once More Into . . . 

The increased public vocalization of work-related concerns by professional groups 
and associations, and their willingness to become more involved in debate over 
matters of controversy surrounding administration preparation and induction, is 
a relatively recent phenomenon. The public mood for widespread reform is 
self-evident, is reflected in the bills of many state legislatures and made tangible 
through the incepti^ni of Leadership in Educational Administration Development 
(LEAD) projects within the states. Their raison d'etre witli federal support has been 
to initiate and develop creati\e approaches to the improvement of preparation 
programs as well as to the ongoing education and further professional develop- 
ment of executives over the w hole of their careers. 

Closer examination of the public critique le\ ied by professional administra- 
tors and academics and driven by community concerns quickly confirms that all 
is not w'elL Disagreement occurs, however, over the specific causes for perceived 
inadequacies, as well as the means for correcting deficiencies and the sort of 
initiati\es required to generally improve the system. Ciiven, at source, the normative 
nature of the educati\ e enterprise, \alues conflicts expressed in the public’s concern 
for educational reform (not least in the preparation of potential administrators for 
leadership roles) are to be expected, and this can be regarded as a healthy sign in 
the working through of democratic principles. 

Within academia itself, divisions about developing an appropriate theoretical 
focus versus the development of professional skills and competencies also occur. 
It should be noted that the waters are very muddied around the links between 
theory and practice in many professional schools, not only in departments of 
educational administration and educational leadership. In law’ faculties, for example, 
a tension exists between educating students jm the huv (which is predominantly an 
academic function), and preparation tor the practice of law (which is vocational and 
professional in its orientation). In this example the academic and professional 
functions appear to be discrete, but are by no means mutually exclusive at the 
level of practice. The legal profession itself assumes a major role in the induction 
and further credentialling of newly qualified lawyers, but there is also considerable 
internal debate about w hat the role of the university actually is, and ought to be, 
concerning the adequate provision of competent law yers to meet societal needs. 

Guthrie and ClilTord (1989) regard the ambivalent role played by elite schools 
of education in research-oriented universities as a significant contributory factor to 
the current lack lustre situation in educational administratcir preparation (see also 
the report of the National Policy Board for Educational Administration, 1989). It 
is Lontended that the coping strategies of select schools of education, in their bid 
for survival, have been less than successful — even dysfuncti(mal. Vhe strategies 
that Guthrie and Clifford identify are (i) a search for legitimacy as a social science; 
(ii) academic intensification; and (iii) interdisciplinary appeasement, and each strategy 
is appraised below. 



Lduiatioual Adtninistration as Social Siietice 

In the search for scientific legitimacy and access to high status, discipline-based 
knowledge-elite institutions, it is claimed, seek to employ social scientists as 
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members of faculty. Where appointments have been accompanied by an academ- 
ic’s general lack of experience in the schools and with administration in a school 
system, a general disatTection with academic performances in educational fields by 
practitioners has tended to occur. From a university perspective the appointment 
has resulted in the increased research cU' schedars rather tlian practitioners’ pro- 
ductivity and the policy, therefore, is regarded as being successful. 

From a professional point of view, one of the identifying features of a 
profession ijua profession, is a dynamic and re\ isionary core i')f knowledge and 
expertise. Whether this lies in regarding educatitni as a branch of social science and 
its attendant paradigms, or whether education is a quite distinct and distinctive 
field of endeav or in its ow n right remains a moot point between academics and 
educators. 

Unlike medicine, law, engineering and other high status professions, in 
educational admipistratmn there has been little or no attempt to systematically 
build theory into practice, to generate ‘grounded thev^ry' or develop a tliec^ry of 
practice (praxis), C’learly. it is both naive and misguided to try and sustain the 
argument that abstract disciplined knowledge can be called upon directly to guide 
practical decisions under operational conditions. In the practice of educaticmal 
adniinistration it was never intended that substantive knowledge acquired in 
preparatory courses would ‘tell me what to def in this or that set of circumstances, 
although the search {or recipes underpinned by a technicist rationality is run easily 
abandoned. The realities and the vagaries of liunian nature are, however, far too 
ccmiplex for this ‘idea' tc^ be realizable (or even tenable) across the board. 

F(^r a number (U' professions, empirical observations form the building blocks 
of theory which in turn helps tc^ shape practice, to provide the context for practice, 
and, if authentic, tt^ give meaning to practice. This is its proper and legitimate role 
in the development and exercise of professional kncnvledge. There is luuhing so 
practical as a gcnul thec^ry (Dewey. and there is evidence tc^ show that 

superinteiuieiiis and principals believe that research tan make contributions to the 
prc^essicMi of educational administration as evidenced by this book. 



Ciiithrie and Clitldrd (ihid.) also note that an even im)re widely practiced strategy, 
related to the search for legitimacy in prestigious departments and schools, is the 
adoptum cT a schcdarly oricntaticMi realized through a theoretical emphasis allied 
with the emphnnient of abstract empiricism as the main means for advancing the 
frontiers of kmnvledge. 

The form this elitism takes, as a rule, is the adoptitMi of research and teaching 
styles (U* the academic, in ccMitrast to the practice and serv ice-c^riented styles of 
professional cliim .illy-based practitioners. A scholarlv orientation tends to be 
confirmed bv w ay of the PhD degree being seen as the ihic epta non of academic 
achievement and research training and accorded higiier status cner the Tdl) with 
its pr<UbssiiMial orieniatiim. It is iiotevva^rthy and reflects prr^fessional concerns, 
that the National Policy l^rurd for Fdiuatioiial Administration (NPMI.A) in its 
proposed ‘Agenda for Reform' recommended that the EldD be <1 prerequisite to 
national certificatitui and state licensure for full-time administrators who are placed 
111 charge of a school s».hool system. I his stance is clearly counter to the 
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prevailing orthodoxy of academically-oriented departments and schools of educa- 
tion in many universities and colleges. Note though, Murphy and Hallinger ( 1989) 
caution that newer inductive approaches to administrator preparation should 
integrate these with the best of traditional approaches, rather than simply rejecting 
the latter. They also point to the need to ensure that programs are based on 
Justifiable theoretical bases. 

Hoyle (1989a) has come down in favor of the abandonment of the present 
university-based, research-oriented preparation model tiiac produces PhD degrees 
altogether. He has advocai d the adoption of a professional-studies model that is 
at the same time more intellectually demanding and m >re practical and would lead 
eventually to the aw'ard of the EdD. According to Hoyle, while the EdD ranks 
in status with the MD, DDS, and JD, none of these enjoys the same public esteem 
and prestige as the PhD and this is the very qualification and \alues set elite 
schools of education seek in prospective candidates when appointing new staff. 



/ n terdisciplina ry A ppea s em ent 

Phis strategy manifesto w hen schools of education in their search for status and 
legitimacy become subservient to other disciplines and departments. The form 
commonly taken is a Joint interdisciplinary appointment to the field of education 
and a discipline area. I’he justification for this is that such appointments act as 
bridges between the areas of disciplined knowledge and their application to school 
settings. In this way they add intellectual substance to the practice of education. 

The strategy, however, tends to w'ork against itself because of some inhe- 
rent problems such as the academic being required to fulfil the norms of tw'o 
departments, in w hich the claim to knowledge of each and the attendant rew'ard 
systems may be quite different. Also, when the appropriate conditions prevail, 
scholars tend to rdly themselves with the parent discipline(s). Frequently it is here 
that the core identity of the scholar is vested rather than lying in a field of pro- 
fessional knowledge. In this regard Guthrie and Clifford (1989) assert; 

When joint appointments fail, the loss to education may extend beyond 
the personal interests and research energies of faculty members w ho return 
to tiic cognate disciplines. The failures of joint appointments can seem to 
certify the low status of education . . . (p. 381) 

With the broad sweep of the field now in view it is evident that two cultures 
have been created with different value sets, reward systems and incompatible 
perspectives. In the field of practice, etTective leadership is acknowjedged and 
rewarded acc<irdingly. Academic recognition, however, is based on achieving 
excellence in standards of scholarship and research productivity the main indices 
of which are one’s ability to attract re arch funds and publish in highly regarded 
research journals. Current tensions then are related to the incompatibility of the 
two cultures as they try to coexist within the same institution. 

While there arc common concerns for the preparation of future school system 
leaders, there appears to be little chance of building a common culture that rec- 
onciles the practice-theory dichotomy within existing institutional structures and 
constraints. The old a'^sumptions up(»n w hich the delivery of education w as based 
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have already passed us by» and the same can be said for the selection, preparation 
and induction of our future school system leaders. Simply to maintain the status 
i]uo is to regress in this situation. Reconciliation of the two cultures is a problem 
requiring our immediate attention together with the provision of adequate resources 
in order to put this into effect. In dealing with extant problems, a reconcept- 
ualization of administrator preparation is required, that extends w'ell beyond current 
piecemeal tinkering with graduate administrator preparation programs in order to 
accommodate them to existing structures and institutional arrangements. 

An Agenda for Reform 

With increasing broadly-based recognition and articulation of the philosophical 
and structural problems of administrator preparation, constructive recommenda- 
tions are beginning to emerge. The fact that many of these appear to be based on 
reviews of a fragmented literature, rational analysis and conventional wdsdom 
attests to the extent of the disaffection for the status quo\ for the pervasiveness of 
the problems which have been identified; and because of deficits in the available 
empirical data. A synthesis of the v icws of scholar-practitioners and recommen- 
dations are now addressed. 

In its report entitled Sihool Leadership Preparation, A Preface for Action (1988). 
AACTE recommends that programs in educational administration be modelled 
after programs* rather than replicate the liberal arts approach to 

graduate education. Further, that faculty, before appointment, have acquired 
demonstrable leadership and/or teaching experience in schools. Themes such as 
these are featured in the recent literature in which a general preference for a 
professional studies model leaning toward the exemplars of law. medicine and 
other high status professions is recurrent. Some caution is needed in extrapolating 
too far. A comprehensive exploration of alternative frameworks is needed within 
the professional studies conceptual framework. Among cither considerations this 
is in order to avoid premature closure around a ‘classical’ approach derived from 
conceptions of an ‘ideal* professional preparation seen over the fence to be occurring 
in other areas. Such a viewpoint is likely to derive from a deficiency model of 
educational administration compared to the ideal of a profession typified by law 
or medicine. This perspective is quite different from that of a profession of 
educational administratievn developed on its own terms, from its own frames to 
meet its own needs. 

As well as the need to integrate academic study with professional practice, a 
number of concerns that hav e been voiced center on the selection and screening 
of potential administrators; on funding since the scale and pace of reform is likely 
to be expensive and require the injection of new money in addition to current 
expenditures; and. as mentioned elsewhere in this book on the derivation tif a set 
of national standards for the profession. 1‘here also appears to be a preference for 
an Fdn as the terminal award cm completion of an initial graduate qualification, 
and a rejection of the Phi > m education in those programs that attend primarily 
to the preparation ol schviol leaders. To address these concerns seriously requires 
a (undamental reorientation to the profession and paradoxically a strengthening 
rather than a loosening of academic links. As the Ihilrnes Group rightly asserts 
‘no major occupational undertaking has achieved professional status without an 
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institutional connection to higher education’ (Guthrie and C'lifford, 1S)89, p.3H0). 
In moving to a more desirable stale of affairs it is ad\ocated that the connection 
to higher education be seen as secondary to the education of practitioners. Faculty 
members in schools of education Mm.Nt also come to understand the culture of 
schooling if this is to happen. 

Thompson (19S9) suggests that the educatic^i departmcni t>f major research 
uni\ersities, in particular, should ref'cus their priorities. Professional education 
programs for school administrators and teachers, according to him, need to be 
placed on a par with research efforts and be perceived by scholars as such. Like 
AAC TH Thompson rejects the model of the arts and sciences in which research 
is elevated to a position of supremacy, and which cannot be allowed to continue 
to dominate it professional education is t(i be all(n\ed riourish in the manner 
desired by professionals. 

Necessarily, the preparation of future leaders should enc(Miipass knowledge 
about, and appreciation ot, .icademic research, including becoming intelligent and 
critical consumers of the research literature, and appraising its relevance and 
considered application tc^ the solution of practical problems. Being critical in the 
sense advocated here means also being able to reject rr-scarch findings if the 
methodology is weak, the data inadequate, or the conclusu;:is unwarranted or not 
supported by the e\idence. Developing critical faculties does not require that 
programs be oriented primarily to the pursuit <^f academic inquiry. Iknle (19S9a), 
with his vision regarding the preparation of superinleiulenls for the twenty-first 
century, also addresses this theme. He recommends that the present university- 
based, research-oriented, preparation model leading to the award of PhD degrees 
should be abandoned entirely in favor of a professional studies model that is more 
intellectually challenging as well as being more practical in its nature and scope. 
An alternative path needs to be available for research training in which uliiniaielv 
PhD degrees would be awarded after the completion of programs of study in 
educatituial administration that are more specialized and research-oriented than the 
F.dD with an essentially clinical focus. 

Hoyle also contends that new partnerships and coalitions among faculty 
members across related disciplines must be formed. C lasses and clinical experiences 
should be team taught, involving professors of educaticui and educational 
administralicm as well as in the social sciences, the humanities and general man- 
agement, and by leading superintendents who could also serve in a dual role as 
clinical professors. This combination of expertise and experience could emphasize, 
as well as exemplity, the development ot certain inlelleclual and academic bases 
tor informed school management. 

A relevant professional preparation includes the provision of creative learning 
situations with a process orientation. Fxtciisive empiricism, including the prenision 
(dk^pporlunities for students to conduct systematic observaii^ms and to engage in 
participatory learning experiences in a number of j(Mntly supervised field settings, 
with ample opportunity for indiv idual reflection and shared experiences with peers, 
is the ideal. In the process of initial preparation, becoming at ease with information 
technologv and its application is a vital set of skills for the school system executive 
to acquire. 1 he use ot inluiti<ui and creativity should be given equal emphasis 
with the Use ot rational modeU v>l dccisn>u-m.iking. As well. scIukA system 
executives of the future require the most creative minds on campus as mentors. 

1 liu^ the reward sSsiem loi pioles>oiN v»t education, (urrenllv b.ised alimwi 
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exclusively on research publications, is no longer tenable. Under a professional 
Studies rubric, rewards accrue according to how the quality of one's work in 
developing school leaders, and of being identified with the sort ot executive one 
turns out. Scholars who model creative, intuitive and entrepreneurial leadership 
are needed to realize this ideal. 

Current university admissions criteria require strengthening in order to attract 
potential leaders of the highest caliber. Vhe model being suggested is that faculty, 
in concert with an advisory committee of practicing administrators, should justify 
the knowledge base to be taught and administrative skills to be acquired and 
refined; construct verifiable performance indicators; and determine the minimum 
criteria for admission to, placement in, and ctunpletion of, the program. In this 
regard traditional admissions criteria might be operationalized within the concept 
of the ‘assessment center’ (see C'hapter 7). 

As mentioned elsewhere in this book, the derivation of a set of national 
standards for the profession is another area of evident need. When formulated and 
set at an appropriate level they could exercise enough leverage to upgrade the 
curricula of schools of education striving to adopt national standards. According 
to ClitTord and Guthrie (19S8) enforceable national standards for certification would 
lease individual schools of education little choice but to alter their course otTerings 
and instruction. To be effective this strategy would require a sensitive combination 
of pressure and support on the part of implementers (McLaughlin, 1990). 

Effective implementation of the new model requires the support of increased 
funding and the injection of resources, both human and material, into reform 
efforts. It is clear that the interdisciplinary and clinical components of the pro- 
fessional studies model will make it more expensive than traditional preparation 
programs. Policy makers must realize, or be brought to understand, that an 
investment outlook is needed because high-quality schooling is inextricably linked 
to the economic, cultural, and social well-being of society. I’he health ot a state’s 
university system is logically contingent upon that of the public school system. 

Structural change of the proportions adulated here will not come easily. 
The research “industry' remains well-founded, well-connected and entrenched. 
Initiating significant change increases workloads, creates anxiety and stress, and 
may induce a backlash if it does not appear to be working well. C.'hange facilitators 
need to be ready to cope with resistive factors so as to realize the implementation 
(U' the professional studies model, with some bold and new perspectives applied 
to the preparation programs of school leaders that are both visionary and com- 
pensatory. I'he C ooperative Superintendency Program (CSP) at the University of 
I'exas at Austin exemplifies these considerations and is the focus of the next 
section. 



Administrator Preparation Program in Texas 

Lexans have become increasingly aware that their prosperity and societal well- 
being lie largely in their educational system. The key to its success is efTective 
leadership, as well as being part of the larger stare reform movement (Murphy, 
1991). rhe G(u)perative Superintendency Program located at the University of 
I’exas Oepartment of F-ducational Administration at Austin is a response to earlier 
national and state imperatives to restructure preparatiim pn^granis for school 
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system administrators. As is evident t’rom national trends, the need for effective 
preparation programs is intensified by the knowledge that a large number of 
superintendents in 1'exas will approach retirement in the next five to ten years. 

In developing an appropriate model, faculty at the University of Texas 
reviewed research describing what superintendent work activity entails. They also 
conducted further independent research to verify the knowledge and skills iden- 
tified by Hoyle, English and Steffy (1985), and similarly, the National Association 
of Secondary Scht)ol Principals’ (NASSP) identification of skills required of school 
administrators in order to be etfective (Collier, IW; Sclafaiii, I987). faculty used 
these data, together with the essential ct)niponents for administrator preparatit^n 
identified by the National C^'mimission (ni Excellence in Educatic^nal Administration 
(1987), as the basi> for ct^isidering graduate prt>gram redevelopment. As a starting 
point in the prcKess of reforming the school executive curriculum four major 
components were addressed; 

(i) the know ledge base and .idnimistrative skills required of school man- 
agers and leaders were identified, using the available research on the 
superinrendency: 

(n) a situational review of the (then) formal course i)ffermg^ and resources 
was conducted. This was in order to iletenni?ie in which units the 
application of relevant research findings and methods to the solution (^f 
school problems might be most appropriateU applied; 

(iii) the optimal locatiim c>f supervised practice activities was reviewed and 
revised and integrated into the University’s doctoral priigram; and 

(iv) considerations regarding the assessment of sclm<d executives’ ci)nipct- 
ence within the revised frainewa^rks were addressed. 



IV) give it its full title the C.'ooperative Supenntendency I xecutive I eadership 
Piugiam is a tacuity lespoiise to criticisms emanating frtmi community concerns 
in Texas about weak program conceptualization, lax rccruicment/seiection/admis- 
si^)iis procedures, poorly articulated program structure, and abstract content 
divorced from the world of practice. The success with which the CSP initiative 
has corrected perceiv ed deficiencies is reflected in the national recognition accorded 
to it by A AS A, in 1 987, as an exemplary program for administrator preparatit)n. 
Its uniqueness lies in the cooperative approach adopted between a council of Texas 
superintendents for public schooling, the 'Texas Education Agency, and the 
Department of Educatiitna! AdmmistratMMi at the University c»f Texas at Austin. 
A major teature ot the design is its advanced professional ’resident-in-traimng 
component. Since its original inception, the design has been refined and its pn^- 
gram elements renevved^)ver ten cycles of cooperation by the partnership. I.atterlv 
this has also included graduating fellows from previous cycles. 

The purpose of the C'ooperative Superintendency Program is to identify a 
prospective pool of applicants from a national talent se,irch, and to screen candi- 
dates using assessment center methods and the applitaticui of other seientilieally- 
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based rigonnis seleetion criteria tor entrv to the program. After successfullv 
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completing a program of intensive study and research involving the application of 
innovative learning activities^ combined with a lengthy internship in a manage- 
ment position, fellows are awarded a PhD degree. They then return to the 
profession of educational administration witli expectations that they will rapidly 
rise to senior executive positions in the superintendency or as central office staff. 

Mindful of the previous discussion concerning the upgrading of admissions 
standards lo preparation programs for potential administrators, the remainder of 
this chapter describes the selection processes and summarizes the main features of 
the Cooperative Superintendency Program, with which the fellows (i.e., successful 
candidates in the selection and screening process) are engaged over a two-year 
cycle from selection to graduation. The purpose of detailing the program is to 
exemplify how the national agenda for restructuring and reform might be realized 
in practice. The Cooperative Superinuiidency Program is, of course, but one 
interpretati(m of the national agenda, providing an example of an innovative 
program in operation, w hich may possibly serve as a model for other colleges of 
education considering their own program reforms. It also models the translation 
and articulation of theory with practice under a professional studies rubric. 

The C^SP is completed over a twenty-four month period during which 
university-based coursework and assessment, field research and an internship are 
integrated with each oiher in t)rder to develop successful and effective educational 
leaders. Vital componenls of the program are the establishment of long-term 
relationships between participants and experienced mentors from the university, 
education and business comniunities, and the deveK)pinent of a research-based 
plan for recurrent learning and professional grt)vvth. 



I he key to a continually successful program is the selection tif promising educational 
leaders in the first instance. I'he talent search for CSP candidates is vigorous. 
Initially, candidates are urged to nominate themselves by completing a standard 
<ipplicati<Mi form. F.xternal nomination is not necessary and has no weight in the 
se!ecti<m process. Nominations are enc(uiraged irrespective of race, ethnicity and 
gender and these considerations apply overall in open competition. 

More than SOU nominators within the state and some from interstate, who are 
in positi(ui to itlentifv prospective talented schocM leaders, are requested to solicit 
promising candidates and make recommendations tt) faculty concerning specific 
individuals. Prospective candidates are then approached directly and invited to apply 
for entry {o the program. Nominators are requested not to screen out prospective 
applicants because of their assumed non-availability. 

A talent search commences in the year preceding the commencement of a 
new C!SP cycle and the identification of finalists is usually completed by early 
March. I'liey come ti^ Austin for an appraisal seminar in mid- April after which 
the successful lellovvs are formally notified, and commence their two-year pre^gratn 
in June. 

After ackiunvledgement of an application, the applicant is requested to com- 
pile and submit a candidacy portfedio and is supplied with very specihe guidelines 
in order to acctniiplish this task. I he purp(Ac of the portfolio is to allow for initial 
screening and prenide baseline data for the assessment id priispective tellows. 
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A completed portfolio contains vital information about the candidate in addition 
to generating personal perspectives derived from a number of different sources. 

The contents of a candidacy portfolio are listed below: 

* A protessional/personal curriculum \itae, sutficiently comprehensi\e to 
portray the nature of the candidate’s administrative career to date, and 
illustrative of his/her professional development. I his goes beyond the 
simple statement of position and title held, fhe candidate is also asked to 
list professional certificates and provide specific information about recent 
self-development and/or professional development endeavors. 

^ Complete records of undergraduate and graduate courses taken, 

^ Professional referees: fhe names and address of three-five professional 
referees are required, together with the context in which each has been 
able to observe the candidate. At least one should be a university professor 
who can make a disinterested appraisal of the candidate’s performance as 
a student, and at least tuo slicnild be in a position to comment about the 
candidate’s administratise performance. These reports are recei\ed 
unsighted by the candidate and treated confidentially by appraisers. 

^ C’tmhrmation ot Graduate School Admission Status to the University of 
Texas at Austin is a prerequisite to entry tfie C ooperative Superinteiui- 
ency Program, documentary evidence that admissicMi to the (iraduate 
Seliuol has been granted is also required. 

* Hvidence ot administrative performance and developmental growth in the 
form of newspaper clippings, citations or awards, printed letters of com- 
mendation, employee sheets, authorship of published articles and reports, 
speeches, evaluation reports and miscellaneous materials produced under 
the candidate’s leadership for use by others. TTie content, form and man- 
ner in which these data are presented is deliberately left open-ended to 
alUnv for creative interpretation and presentation. 

■V. A written self portrait for the benefit of the selection panels, providing 
each with a personal profile in which the candidate reflects (^n his/her 
personal accomplishments and achievements, strengths and weaknesses 
and an assessment of discrepancy needs when confronted vv itli the pros- 
pect of being selected as a fellow. Profile components are provided to 
assist the candidate in achieving this task, but it is up to individuals to 
build the porttoln> and prewide evidence to support their vwvn self-appraisal. 

/ /ic of .S(7((nin> I'lllaw 

Once a porttolit) is received and checked tor completeness, referees arc apprvxiched 
for their ev aluations that arc then added to the documentation. Candidacy portfolios 
are circulated to multiple panelists who assess each applicant independently. 
Collectively each assessment panel determines a ‘tmalist’ tir Tion-fmahst* alloca- 
ticMi. C:andidatcs vv ho fall mo the latter category are informed of this shortly after 
the decision is made. There is no formal qiu>ia on the number of finalists who 
qualify, but numbers are limited in order to maintain the integrity of the pii>grani 
and the resources needed to support it. 

Finalists participate m the whole day appraisal seminar in mid-April. Here 
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assessment center methods are used for selection purposes and include in-basket 
simulations, presentations on a previously prepared topic, panel interviews and 
paper-and-pencil tests. Multiple assessors are used throughout the appraisal 
procedure. 

Data obtained from the appraisal seminar together w'th that contained in the 
candidacy portfolio are examined summati\ely by a selection panel consisting of 
from five-ten members. Individual panelists e\aluate each candidate’s personal 
data independently and present his/her judgments to the panel as a whole. I'he 
panels are comened for sessions lasting se\eral days. Panel consensus is the general 
rule adopted ft^r final selection; majority choice tends to be the exception and only 
occurs in extenuating cirnimstances. Again unsuccessful finalists are notified 
immediately and the nomination of successful candidates follows suit. For each 
cycle the number chosen is usually in the order of ten -fifteen fell(n\ s. 



O/uTii/iUM oj the C^oopcraiii'c SupemiU'}idauy Pto\^ram 

After completing the comprehensive screening and selection process pre\iously 
described abu\e, all fellows admitted to the program initially undertake additional 
and \ aried diagiu^stic assessment activities. I'his is in order to determine each 
fellow ’s strengths and weaknesses w ith respect to leadership skills, competencies 
and the extent of his/her substantive professional know’ledge. A combination of 
leadership assessment instruments drawn from business and industry, as well as 
instruments that focus on the prcU'essional skills of school instructional leadership, 
are employed in this diagnosis. Data derived from these appraisals are used 
f(^riiiati\ ely tor developing individualized professional growth plans for fellows. 
Personal apprais.d data greatly assist in the early formulation of an array of pro- 
fessional experiences of different scope and intensity for each CSP fellow . 

Out (d' the indi\ idual grow th plans a group plan is constructed to guide 
further interactise learning activ ities throughout the remainder of the semester. 
By this means fellowN analyze their personal strengths and weaknesses and learn 
how to work cooperatiscly w ith others in the deselopment and implementation 
ot a plan to achiese mutually shared educational ends. 

1 he cadre of fellows in each new cycle spend the first two semesters as a 
gr(Hip in a ‘block-of time’ cene program. In this way indisiduals are exposed t(^ 
tlieory and research by means of an inno\ali\e, holistic and comprehensive program 
of study and disciplined inquiry. Using personal and gr(uip data, a \ariety of 
learning opportunities are made asailable to fellows o\er the duratiem of the 
program in which each can acquire knowledge, skills and competencies matched 
to his/her needs, interests, background and unique composition of strengths and 
weaknesses. The program is underscored by a research-based spiral curriculum 
cxmceptualized at the Unisersity of Texas. The curriculum is (organized around 
competencies and skills, identified and ordered into domains that provide a 
conceptual framework for leadership; the ratiemale fc^r this is described in Chapter 
7 where it is presenied in a generic professional growth context. 

There is a logic in the utilizatiem c^f a research-based professional develop- 
ment model f(^r use over an executive career span, suitably modified as a curric- 
ulum framework for preparation programs. A clear advantage of this is that it 
nuour.iges I closer articulation of the work of the profession with th.it of the 
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university. Lack of this feature in many programs has been previously alluded to 
in this chapter and it is a constant source of dissatisfaction with adniinislrator 
preparation programs as they are currently structured. 

During the first two semesters, every effort is made to ensure that theoretical 
knowledge is combined with ‘real world’ experiences. In the following two 
semesters, fellows move from theoretical to practical settings where they gain 
field-based experiences of several difterciit types. Activities planned for each fellow 
are tailored to specific areas of need identified through the assessment process and 
requiring further attention. 

Program content is drawn from a variety of disciplines in the liberal arts and 
social sciences, including their applied forms. Only infrequently are doctoral stu- 
dents in education exposed to the theory, concepts and empirical bases of the 
various disciplines subsumed under these headings. In the complex world of the 
superintendency, the intelligent use of knowledge drawn upon eclectically from a 
range of disciplines and applied to school and school community problems is of 
fundamental importance to the execution of effective leadership. While universities 
are especially suited to induct students to the coded forms of knowledge embodied 
in the disciplines, they are less able on their own to provide opportunities for the 
application of research findings to the solution of school problems, or to make 
adequate provision for supervised clinical practice in field settings. 

Internship placements are an important aspect of the experiential learning 
opportunities provided by the Program. While enrolled as a CSP fellow, an 
individual may spend tnie-two years as an intern in the fexas Kducation Agency, 
Lexas Association of School Administrattirs, or in a number of Independent Schtxil 
District central otlfices or Lducation Service Cienters, concurrent vvitli their 
attendance at formal classes. [Presently fellows receive an annual salary of $25,500, 

In addition to existing faculty, practitioner-scholars, identified as outstanding 
superintendents in Texas, join with professors to conduct seminars and classes on 
topics specifically related to their areas of expertise. A wealth of leaders from the 
local, state and federal levels of government, akiiig with chief executive officers 
from business and industry, regularly participate as guest lecturers t>n a variety of 
subjects related to executive leadership. By this means, fellows are confronted 
w ith a range of perspectives on a topic, issue or area of concern. This contrasts 
with the perspectives offered by a single academic, as is more generally the case 
in traditional preparation programs. Additionally each fellow gains access to the 
collective experience of four mentors each chosen from the fields of government, 
industry, university and public education. At least one of the mentors is involved 
in the initial diagnostic process described earlier in the chapter, thus providing 
feedback and support to each fellow from the onset of the program. 

During the field experience and dissertation phases, mentors continue to play 
a key role in the professional preparation and de\ elopmeiit of fellows via their 
participation in Peer-Assisted Leadership (PAL). Phis strategy is modelled along 
the lines of the program developed for principals by the Far West Laboratory. I he 
PAL program pairs students with practicing superintendents. Partners learn how 
to collect information abenit each other by shadowing and conducting reflective 
interviews, thus PAL activities afford fellows the opportunity to become more 
intelligent ab(Hit their own leadership behaviors and those of a peer. PAL partici- 
pants attend six training sessions and also engage in fV»llow-up activities between 
training meetings. 
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Vertical Team Problem Solving provides a further structured pathway for 



solving team is to allow its members to plan and implement school improvement 
projects. It is a collaborative group comprising members of a school district that 
include the superintendent, central office administrator, a principal, a teacher, and 
classified employee, and a school board member. Composition of the team ensures 
that all levels of the school system are represented in discussions about school 
problems. 

Fellows and faculty members alike Join vertical teams as facilitators. In order 
to undertake this role, they receive specialized training during the first year of 
their full-time residency. During the second year of the CSP they arc afforded 
opportunities to practice facilitator role behavior in vertical team problem-solving 
modes in ‘live’ situations. Engagement with vertical team problem-solving processes 
by fellows and university staff provides opportunities for training, support and 
assistance in the development and implementation of school improvement plans. 
The use of this strategy also serves to close the theory-practice gap by enabling 
students and staff, as facilitators, to develop, practice and refine interpersonal skills 
in communication and conflict resolution that are necessary adjuncts to effective 
leadership. 

The Coo]>erative Superiniendency Program is about to commence its twelfth 
cycle of operation. An index of its success is the high quality of graduating 
fellows, now in senior executive positions, who maintain contact with the insti- 
tution and each current cycle of fellows. Collectively they testify to the success of 
the CSP publicly recognized by the American Association of School Administra- 
tors (A AS A). The program is kept constantly under review and modified each 
cycle using the best available evaluation and research data. It is intended that this 
will continue to make it responsive to changing educational circumstances and 
professional requirements while going some wa> to meet the overarching needs 
of a complex, dynamic and democratic society. 



guiding fellows into the world of practice. The function of the vertical probleni- 
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The work ot the superinteiideiicy has changed considerably since the beginning of 
this century. I'he early role of the superintendent was that of a single head of the 
school system, whose primary function was to plan and manage technical opera- 
tions. I he current role is that of administrat(')r who must deal with the complex 
problems ot the organization, at the same time meeting many diverse external 
needs of the community and dealing with societal pressures, not least those requiring 
the restructuring and reform of the education system per >r. An increased press for 
accountability, competency testing, performance management and a plethora of 
new mandates has placed increasing and new demands on the already hard pressed 
executive. 

Looking at the changing role requirements and new demands placed on the 
shoulders of those who are to spearhead necessary restructuring and reform, one 
pcMiit is clear. We cannot develop or evaluate the new leadership required for the 
next century by applying criteria which were developed for a time and place that 
iu> longer exists. Hand in hand with the challenge (^f rethinking the superintend- 
ency leadership role is a problem noted by both researchers and practitioners over 
the last decade — that the time-honored practices for preparing and selecting 
individuals for these vvi^rk roles in school systems is inadequate (Pitner, 
National C'ommission on Lxcellence in Lducational Administration, 19S7). 

This was both a theme t«iken up at great length in Chapter S and a focus for 
the total reconceptualization and restructuring of administrator preparation, 
describee by the Cooperative Superintendency Program at the University o{ 
Texas at Austin, and also reported as a case study in that chapter. 

In spite of ambiguities, contradictions and a general air of pessimism ab(Hit 
the seemingly poor performance of the public schools, one positive outcome from 
our turbulent environment is that it presents a rare opportunity to be proactive. 
A ASA, taking advantage of this as a responsible professional (organization, is 
devehoping the enabling mechanisms xo ensure that practicing schoiol executives 
who have completed umversity-based preparation, either recently or in the distant 
past, have the resources available to diagnose their individual strengths and 
weaknesses and construct a personal profile of these. The executive would then 
develop a growth plan, identify resources and activ ities to be used in the treatment 
phase or growth peritul and self- monitor and validate the professional devclopmciu 
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process and its outcomes. By this means it becomes possible to refine school 
executives' diagnosed skills and capabilities in a highly focussed manner. The 
National Executive Development Center (Chapter 10) is the keystone of this 
renewed leadership etTort focussing on current and emergent needs of the profes- 
sion and especially those of the field-based practitioner. A speech presented to the 
American Association of School Administrators by Estes (1988) made explicit 
some of the underlying assumptions attendant to the formation of the NHDC and 
its modus operniidi as follows: 

Our focus will be formative and developmental, procedures will be per- 
sonalized based on the diagnosed needs of the individual, our efforts will 
address a core of executives, not just the superintendent, 'fhat is, we w ill 
recognize the importance of other members of the superintendents 
administrative team and those of equiv alent status in central education 
agencies, and. we will address leadership through a world view — that 
is, we will look at a wide range of leadership skills, competencies, practices 
and underlying foundations. We include here, for example, the generally 
accepted dimensions of instructional leadership, general administration 
and suggest that leadership must be iiit'ormed bv' the liberal arts. (Estes, 
1988, p. 3) 

The specific form adopted by the NEI)C\ which is evolving around the 
operations of a number of pilot sites, is the subject of the next chapter. In this 
chapter the focus is on aspects of leadership including a summary of leadership 
theories that seek to maintain the threads of continuity in the C(.>ntext of change, 
leadership behaviors ,md leadership training models. A major assumption is that 
the skills t>f leadership can be taught and competencies acquired and/or developed. 
'I’ichy and I3evanna (198b) and Bennis and Nanus (1985) are advocates of the 
notion that leaders are made not born, I his view has also guided and informed 
the work of the Meadows- funded project team at the University of I'exas at 
Austin, the conceptual work of which is presented later in this chapter. 



Distinctions Between Management and Leadership 

Given the tendency in the literature to (tuifuse the term management with 
leadership, it is necessary to clarify some fundamental semantic and conceptual 
dilTiculties arising from the frequent interchange of the terms one with another. 
Confusion surrounding this was raised initially in Chapter 1. 'fhe problematic 
nature of ‘management' has been the subject of close study by scholars, practition- 
ers and others seeking to categorize its components and understand its meaning 
over a lengthy period of time. According to Drucker ( 1974), leadership is distinctly 
an American word. He captures the essence of this in the following statement: 

, . . even w ithin the American usage, maiiagemcnt is not adequate as a 
term, for institutions other than business do not speak of management or 
managers as a rule. Universities or government agencies have adminis- 
trators, as have hospitals. Armed services have ctunmanders. Other 
institutions speak of executives and so on. Yet all these institutions have 
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in common the management function, the management task, and the 
management work. All of them require management and in all of them 
management is effective, the active organ, (p. 5) 

Reaching into antiquity, management has been the sirte i]ua non of all organiza- 
tions, public or private (Cribben, 1972). The pyramids stand today in mute 
testimony to the managerial acumen of the ancient Egyptians, while Socrates 
discussed the subject of management with his students in the following terms: 

Do not, therefore . . . despise men skillful in managing a household; for 
the conduct of private alTairs differs from that of public concerns only in 
magnitude; in other respects they are similar; but what is most to be 
observed, is, that neither of them are managed without men; and that 
private matters arc not managed by one species of man, and public matters 
by aiKnher; tor those who conduct public business make use of men not 
at all ditTering from those whom the managers of either private or public 
atVairs use judiciously, while those who do luu know, will err in the 
management «.)f lx>th. (CJeorge, 1972, p. 17) 

A contemporary definition of management circumscribes it as ’. . . composed 
of those activities concerned with procuring, coordinating and deploying material 
and the personnel needed to accomplish the goals of the organization (Ubben and 
Hughes, 1987, p. 6). In more specitic school-focussed terms Sergiovanni (1987) 
asserts that it involves the allocation of financial and other resources; the planning 
and implementing of organizaticmal features; and the provision of actions, 
arrangements and activities needed tor the school to reach its goals. Hennis and 
Nanus (1985) aptly make the distinction between managers and leaders in the 
follow ing terms; 

I o manage means to bring about, to accomplish, to have charge of or 
responsibility for, to ccuiduct. I.eading is influencing, guiding in direction, 
course, actiiui, opiniv)n. The disiinctum is crucial. Managers are people 
who do things right and leaders are people wlio dc^ the right thing. 

(p. 21) 

l.eadership, according to Guthrie and Reed ( 1986), is considered to be a quality 
that enables an individual w ithin a given setting to nunivate and inspire others t(^ 
adopt, achieve and maintain organizational and individual goals, while Sergiovanni 
(1987) cc^nsiders that it entails defining the mission and purpose of the school, 
ideiitilyiiig and setting goals, marshaling and directing human resources, solving 
problems and making decisions creatively, and motivating statT. I he National 
Commission on Excellence in Education placed heavy emphasis cm the need for 
and role of leadership in eliciting community support for the proposed trans- 
formation of American schcx>ls: 

Principals and superintendents must play a crucial leadership role in 
developing school and community suppt^rt for the reforms we propose, 
and School Boards must provide them with the professional development 
and other suppe^rt t(^ carry (Mit their leadership r(de effectively. Ihe 
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Commission stresses the distinction between leadership skills involving 

persuading, setting goals and developing community consensus behind 

them, and managerial and supervisory skills. (National Commission on 

Excellence in Education, 1987, p, 78) 

rhe 1980s has placed a premium on leadership skills that go well beyond 
management to encompass transformational leadership behaviors. In so doing 
new challenges for the superintendency that are instrumental to the much needed 
deep seated reform of our schools and school systems have been presented. A 
visionary and futures orientation is a crucial element to be developed in the new 
breed of school administrators and school system executives. Perhaps the most 
widely accepted distinction between managers and leaders is that offered by Burns 
(1978), where the former are regarded as transactors and the latter as transformers. 
Whereas the manager negotiates fair exchanges or transactions with employees, 
providing rewards or punishment in exchange for their eflort, leaders transform 
the organization in accordance with a vision of w here it should be heading. 

Transformational leaders, then, are people who exhibit leadership skills be- 
yond those of managing the system in order to move the system toward achieving 
its next stage of evolution. They help others share in their vision of wTere the 
system should be heading to such an extent that it becomes th fused purpose of 
the organization. In communicating this vision, both formal and informal channels 
are used to provide up-to-date information on the status of the organization for 
sharing, and for further use by participants. 

To accomplish a mission based on a shared vision requires the conceptualization 
of a desired alternative future, engaging in risk-taking beha\iors to facilitate and 
give effect to change in the desired direction(s), einpowerirtr others in this process 
and communicating the vision to every level in the organization. 7hus the idea 
that (Mie can use others in shared decision-making, and that their empowerment 
to be elective in this area produces results, has opened up a new range of possi- 
bilities for superintendents quick to see and utilize the possibilities this creates. 

In this regard Hoyle (1989b) asserts that . . . 'Administrators who cannot 
project themselves into the future can only respond to the immediacy of the 
present and cannot imagine an array of possible futures’ (p. 25?). Ele goes on to 
list the skills required by administrators for the twenty-first century as: 

* the ability to view the big picture (>f the future: 

* the ability to cope with stress created by personal, societal, and techiu'*- 
logical change; 

* the ability to select, maintain, and proside growth for profcssituial statV 
and support personnel: 

* the ability to manage information systems: 

* the ability to be humane and create humanistic environments: 

the ability to relate and communicate with leaders in other agencies. 

It is not enough, however, just to have a vision for the future: you have to 
own it too, you have to believe in it and you have to live it. Not only do great 
school leaders have great vision, not only are they committed to it; they also have 
a concern for, and a skill in creating a climate in which instructional and school 
impr<^\ ement can t.ikc pi. ice. 1 his ability to tTc.Uc a cliniatv u here there i-' ope^l1cs^ 
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and trust is critical to success. As mentioned in Chapter 2. Sclafani ( 1987) surveyed 
1000 superintendents around the country and separated the 100 most exceptional 
troni the others. The single difference on 144 items that distinguished the efTective 
superintendents from the others was their concern for climate. 

At a personal level the transformational leader is concerned about individuals, 
committed to the ongoing development of all players in the organization and, 
thereby, to move each individual to realize his/her full potential. In spite of un- 
certainties in the larger environment, the leader demonstrates a positive attitude 
toward overcoming difficulties and steadfastly exhibits a well-developed values 
set that motivates him/her to be a strong advocate for excellence in education, 
pursuing an education of high quality for all students within the school district. 
The transformational leader is a self-directed learner who seeks continually to 
further improve him/herself both personally and professionally. 

In reality it is relatively rare for an individual to be characterized wholly as 
either a transactional or a transft^rmational leader. Most ate likely to exhibit elements 
of both in varying degree over time, fhis assertion is supported by the research 
of Buck (1989). who showed that there were some leaders in her sample ofsuper- 
intendetits who were considered to be 'movers and shakers' and otliers w ho were 
functioning quite well within the i/m\ Indepth interview data also showed 

that those exhibiting clear transformational leadership behaviors were not simply 
ct>ntent to superintend the 5ti7tM5 i]uo in situations where the organization, board 
of trustees and local community wanted things to remain fairly constant from year 
to year. When transformational leaders cannot promote and implement change 
throughout their district, they will frequently seek another position elsewhere at 
their own request. 



Leadership Forces Promoting Excellence in Education 

hxcellence in educativtn In a pervasive cv>iuern that has served t*) place the nativm's 
schools and school systems high on the public policy agenda. The phrase ‘in 
search of excellence* is now widely know n via the title of the book by Peters and 
Waterman. In Scardt of l:xcvllcncc: Lessons from Americans Best Run Companies. 

Gubernatorial elections have been heavily oriented to education platforms in 
a number of states driven by a perceived dissatisfaction with existing conditions. 
A renewed interest in quality and excellence in education has impacted a number 
of early studies within the schv>oi effectiveness movement resulting in their extension 
.md refinement. Hut what do we mean by excellence in education and how can it 
be characterized? 

A coiuisc yet comprehensive notion ha^ been propounded by the National 
C'ornmission on I xceiicncc in Lducatiim from the pt>ints of vievv of the learners, 
the school or college and s(Kicty at large; 

At the level id'lhe individual learner, it means performing at the bi)undary 
of individual ability in ways that test and push back personal limits, m 
school and in the workplace. I xccllence characterizes a school or college 
that sets high cxpectaticms and g(’*als for al! learners, then tries in every 
way possible to help students reach them. F:xccllcncc characterizes a 
soiietv that has adopleil these policies, for it will then be prepared through 
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the educcilion and skill of its people to respond to the challenges of a 

rapidly changing world, (National Commission on Excellence in Edu- 
cation. 1983. p. 16) 

Excellence is clearly concerned with the achievement ot outcomes at the 
highest possible level and success m this area is not necessarily referenced back to 
any individual person. Today it is becoming commonplace to vpeak of ‘leadership 
forces’ since leadership need not, and perhaps should not, be ftnussed on a single 
individual — at least within school settings, Sergio »anni (1984), drawing on the 
school effectiveness literature, has identified five leadership forces that can be 
arranged in a hierarchy. Each of the forces . . can be thought of as the means 
available to administrati''rs. super\isors and teachers to bring about or preserve 
changes needed to improve schooling' (pp. 6 -“12). Ehey are: 

Technical — derived from sound management techniques. Examples 
include the capacity to plan, organize, coordinate and schedule to ensure 
optimum effectiveness. 

Human — derived from harnessing available social and interpersonal 
resources. Examples include building and maintaining morale, encour- 
aging growth and creativity, providing needed support and using parti- 
cipatory apprc^aches to decision-making. 

Educational — derived from expert knowledge about matters of education 
and schooling. Examples include the capacity to diagnose problems, 
counsel teachers, provide supervision and develop curriculum. 

Symbolic derived from focussing the attention of others on matters of 
importance to the school. Examples include t(>iiring the school, visiting 
classrooms, presiding at ceremonies, knowing students and providing a 
unified vision. 

Cultural derived from building a unique school culture. E.xamples 
include the articulation cd a unique school mission, socializing new 
members, telling stories and maintaining myths, and the rewarding of 
those who reflect the culture. 

I he symbolic, rather than the behasioral. aspects of leadership are key factors 
III the research indicating that leaders make little ditterence to organizational 
cffectiscness when paying too much attention to the iiir^trumental and behasioral 
aspect*- of leadership and not enough to its ss mbolic and cultural aspects. A problem 
ot identifying leadership m schools stems from the limited conception that schools 
are naturally rigid and llius leadership comes to be \iewcd narrowly as being 
concerned with 'lacis as objeetises. behasioral outcome'*, and measur.ible eflec- 
meness. Schoeds in reality are rather adaptive and re,ilize or infer their goals from 
the direction^) ihe\ take. The siibstantise nature (T>eadersliip. m effect therefore. 
IS much more concerned with the scK’ial meanings that are embedded in the 
organization s culture, and the chief aspects of this '-ort ot svmbolic leadership 
mclucle the \uM\on of ’leadership sdeetis ity‘. According to Sergimamii. this means 
commumcating prionlies by the atienni»n the leader pays to different things; 
leadersliip conscuMonc^' . ituoKmg the leader’s espousing and modeling id' put - 
poses, standards and beliefs, and leadership fidelity, involving the building of statT 
h»yalt> to the organization’s norms and aspirations. 
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Following Katz (1974), technical and human leadership forces are important 
for routine competence but insufficient to achieve excellence. 'l‘heir absence results 
in ineffectiveness. Educational leadership forces are essential for routine compet« 
ence and are linked to, but are not sufficient for, excellence. Deficiencies in this 
dimension also result in ineffectiveness. Symbolic and cultural leadership forces 
are essential to excellence but their absence may not affect routine competence. 



Leadership Theories 

Research on leadership has been conducted systematically since the turn of the 
century. Through the decades of trying to understand w hat makes a person a 
leader several theories have emerged about leadership, each of which has implica' 
tions for the development and training of leaders. 

Trait Theory of Leadership — The first forty years of research focussed on 
leadership as a set of character traits. The approach was one of identifying those 
traits that were believed to be characteristic of good leaders and then selecting 
leaders who had these traits. In essence, this exemplified the idea that leaders are 
'born' not ’made’. It lay beyond training and educatiem, at least in the short term, 
to develop the desired character traits and their potential in this area lay unrealized 
for leadership development. 

Leadership as Specific Behaviors — The trait theory of leadership was followed 
by an opposing point of view within which behaviors associated with leadership 
were isolated. Behaviors associated with leadership were considered to be reason^ 
ably consistent throughout most work environments and could in most cases, be 
promoted and developed through training. 

Theory of Leadership Styles — A more sophisticated understanding of leader- 
ship which evolved dealt with the concept of leadership style, focussing on the 
interaction between the leader and the follower. A range of ‘styles’ was identilied 
in this thec^ry, based on such factors as consideration of followers, initiating struc- 
tures and autocratic vs. democratic decision-making. Attempts were made 
initially to identify and then initiate training that would produce an optimum 
leadership style. Again, the contemporary view was that an optimum style would 
be appropriate tor all situations. 

Situational Leadership — Following accumulated research findings, as prob- 
lems with each of these theories became evident, a theory developed that was 
more siluatumal in nature. This theory holds that effective leadership varies from 
situation to situation, and that what is viewed as etfective leadership is contingent 
upon the situation in w’hich that leadership is effected, fliis the(>ry has achieved 
wide acceptability acomiiting as it docs for greater complexity in explaining the 
phenomciKm than d<^ earlier ones. Those who identify with this approach to 
leadership have attempted to identify either the conditions under which certain 
tlait^ or capabilities are effective. r>r the kinds ot behaviors that effective leaders 
would use under cerlani conditions. I raimiig is locussed partially on skills and 
partially on the ideniificaiion of w hich type of leadership is called for under what 
contingencies. It is this List theory tli.it dominates current research on leadership 
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and is the focus of much leadership development in both the private and public 
sectors. 

Each of the theories listed above goes some way to helping us understand the 
phenomenon which, in its totality, still remains as elusive as it e\er was. Each 
theory and approach to understanding leadership behaviors, however, presents 
only a partial picture and a partial explanation of leadership phenomena. What is 
common to each theory is that leadership is regarded as a subset of human action, 
encompassing the six view s described above but, reaches beyond each of them. A 
more comprehensive view of leadership is that it is more than the sum of its parts, 
it embraces, for example, a moral involvement which means that actors do what 
they do because they believe it is the right thing to do. I his idea, according to 
(ireentield (1991), is central to understanding the challenge of leadership in schools, 
it is in sympathy with i erry’s view , when he asserts: 

... it is grounded in traits, yet the required skills are not exhausted by 
traits. It is sensiti\e to shitting sitiiatic)ns, yet it recognises complexities 
beyond situational theory’s reach. It is shaped by roles and position, yet 
it is greater than any organizational hierarchy. It is activated by power, 
yet challenges the primacy of power. It is dri\L‘ii by vision, yet is not 
satisfied with just any direction. It is ethical, yet always tempered by an 
awareness of existence, ambiguities and unforeseen consequences. There- 
fore leadership is a kind of social ethical practice, f l erry, 19HS, 
p. 15) 

I his aspect of the phenomenon is recognized and <iddressed in the first of the 
six leadership domains initially described in Chapter 7. I he six domains are tent- 
ative in nature and the model advanced is open ended in order to allow for the 
inclusion of other domains that may emerge at a later date, if further research and 
conceptualization of the nature of leadership should warrant it. 



The Superintendent as Instructional Leader 

Ciiveii the literature t>ii effective sehoc>ls, it seems that a superintendent must also 
sustain a greater inv(dvement m the district’s instructional program (Wallace, 1987). 
A voluminous literature exists coiicermiig the t(^pic of in'^tructioiial leadership, 
that is leadership toward educational achievement as it applies to the role of the 
principal. Ihis perspective was initially taken up in Chapter 1 and we return to 
It again here seeking to clarify its nature, scope and efficacy, ris-d-vis the role of 
the superintendent at the di.strict level. 

Much i'»f the research to date has focussed on the relationship between 
principal s behaviors and student achievement, while very little has investigated 
the relationship betw een the superintendent and student achievement. Cuban ( 1985) 
observes that research has neglected the superintendent's ro|« as instructional leader 
iKitmg '. . . the broader perspective of district administrators is often missing from 
the researchers' analyses <TefTective schools' (p. 132). According to Bridges (1982), 
‘Irrespective of the variables adopted in studying the impact of the administrator, 
there is a pronounced tendency to study the impact of the elementary school 
principal and to ncgleit ihe mipau olThe superintendent’ (p. 22). 
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From a normative perspective, Schlechty and Joslin maintain that ‘the 

superintendent is or should be the chief teacher in the school system — the person 
who defines problems and inspires "others to sol\ e them. Leadership, then, is more 
important than managerial skill though managerial skill is not to be discounted’ 
(p. 159). If this view is accepted then the outcomes of schooling are unequivocally 
the bottom line responsibility of the chief executive olTicer. 

Cuban (198S) states that the leaders of today are s\mbolic leaders whose 
instructional rt>le is broadened through the shaping of the district's mission, estab- 
lishing a district climate that signals a sericnisness of purpose, and designing rituals 
and structures that infuse life into both the mission and the climate through the 
exercise (d'good communication skills. He adds that in the 1980s the instructional 
rt^le of superintendents emerged cast in terms of what superintendents should do. 
In other weirds, a newer and somewhat broader role emerged for the superintendent 
where ‘. . . intentions and strategies become lesson plans and units i^f curriculum 
invented to achieve desired ends . . (p. 254). Thus a superintendent from this 

point of \ iew can be regarded as a teacher both in and out of the classroom 
guiding staff and c\Mnmimit\ to new imdei standings and strategies lor improve- 
ment and renewal. 

At a practical le\el, in the past few years, tlicre has been an expenditure (4' 
a lot of effort (ni the part of pr(dessional associations, practicing superintendents, 
and professors of educational administration to identify and delineate the com- 
petencies and skills that are needed in order to be an effective superintendent (see 
Appendix for example). Much of the work done in this area has involved iden- 
tifying competencies and skills based on the perceptions of superintendents 
themselves and includes the views of significant others. As these have been identified 
and confirmed, further research suggests that mrer iilia the skills of instructional 
leadership required ot' superintendents should be validated against their rede in 
prouK>ting school elTecliv eness. 

Muller (1989) underten^k to investigate the relationship <d' specified super- 
intendent instructiemal leadership cennpetencies and elementary principal elective 
mstructiemal leadership behaviors to sciu'ol etteciiveness. He concluded, like 
Peterson cf til. (1987). tliat superintendents (^'effective schend districts were highly 
invr^lved in the instructicmal and curricular alTairs of the schotd district. In a 
related study, the findings of Stott (1991) showed that the superintendents regarded 
instructiiMial issues as impi^rtant t(^ the well-being ofa district. It is also notev\mrthv 
that the critical incidents most frequently described by superintendents. v\ ere those 
m which they were actively engaged in instructional leadership, and which they 
considered largely to have eventuated m suetesslul uuicomes. 

While public scluud superintendents are cliarged with instructional account- 
ability, they have been historically unprepared tc^ deal w ith past and contemp(^rary 
critical instructional problems. I lerman (1989) conducted a study into the dynam- 
ics of this with a view to identifying tlie personally and situationally impacted 
competencies and skills accruing to tlie superintendent's instructional leadership 
r(4e. She used a rcputationally identified sample of fc^rty-cight 1 exas school 
superintendents who were interviewed in the field by a team of researchers, The 
team employed a c<u)peratively designed and field tested instrument structured to 
capture the skills and strategies cd' the superintendents as they described critical 
events drawn fnun their experiences. 

i rom these data, responses that tell within the ambit ot ^in operational detimtion 
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Table 9 1 Personal variables related to the Effective Schools Correlates 


Correlate 


Personal Variable 


Focus on Instruction 
Focus OP Eva’uat.on 
Instructional Leadersh.p 
Fiigh Expectations 
Climate 


Ma-ntams Academic Focus 
Focuses on Measurement and Evaluation 
Demonstrates Instructional Leaoership 
Comniunicates High Expectat'Oi^s 
provides Climate 



to be iiistructionally related were selected for systematic analysis c^f instructional 
behaviors. Hive hundred and eight behaviors derived from the data were sorted by 
means ot content analysis into twenty-four instructional competencies and five 
iiistructi(Mial skill areas were derived. Altitudinal behaviors described by the 
superintendents were sorted into tiv e categories of personal v ariables each imping- 
ing on instructional competencies and skills, while analysis of the contexts of 
iiistructionally related questions were resolved to form ten situational variables 
w hich also impact on the previously identified competencies and skills. 

1 he Llteciive Schools Correlates appeared as a strand throughout the inter- 
views and analysis of data and their terminology is reflected in nerman’s findings. 
She reported that one ot the most striking derivatives of the instructional leadership 
categories was the strong alignment with the correlates that occurred during the 
construction of the personal variables. This feature is i/jiiimarized in fable 9.1. 

from Herniaifs data, and reinforced by Wallace (1985), the profile of a skilled 
and actively involved dynamic leader emerged, whose instructional acumen and 
sense ot the technical core tunction is a clear departure from the typical role that 
is described m the literature. Croing beyond tiie identified competencies, skills, 
personal and situational variables, there was also a sense ot ettectiveness and 
selt-etVicacy in acting out the role. 

While the model (’>t the superintendent as an instructional leader is rather 
uncommon in the recent literature, the findings of Merman are not without historical 
precedent. This is captured by Cuban’s (1988) expansion of his tridimensional role 
model of the superintendent as a managerial, political and instructional leader. In 
this regard he observed that the instructional role (d the superintendent has once 
again re-emerged as a central issue concerning what superintendents should do, 
and guidance tor this has bennne clearer in an emerging bodv ed'eoherent research 
C(Miceniing ‘etVcctive schools’. 

Paralleling edoi ts to increase the instructional role tor both teaclicrs and 
principals, the tocus has also expanded to include the district superintendent in 
which CTiban observes that. ‘Setting goals, establishing standards, selectmg and 
supervising staff, insuring constancy in curricula and teaching approaches have 
become benclmuiks of instruciit^nallv active supermtendents’ (1988. p. 150), 

Learning for Leadership 
/7i( .StVMt' 

In the dux ot educational change, much is going i>n in the puldic schools coiuernmg 
bt>lh m-MivKi- training and the .idvanced preparation ot indiv idiials Un leadership 
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positions and leadership roles. Harris ct al. (1992) note that as pressures continue 
to mount for reforms and the restructuring of our schools, leadership behavior 
comes under close scrutiny even more than the practices of teachers. Sec also 
Giroux, 1992, for a critical theory perspective on this. 

rhe pre-service preparation of leadership personnel continues to be a crucial 
aspect of leadership training within the broader context of educational reform and 
with the spotlight clearly focussed on school and school system administrators. 
This has brought to light a number of problem areas currently being addressed in 
which local school districts, professional associations and private interest groups 
have all engaged in improving education through leadership training, 

I'he graduate preparation of leadership personnel has been, and still tends to 
be. somewhat mistakenly regarded as the unique responsibility of university 
degree programs. It has not proved possible though for such programs to fully 
serve the leadership training needs of elementary and secondary education in certain 
respects. Even the finest pre-service programs for administrators and supervisors 
are widely acknowledged to be preparatory at best, and, as is evident in other 
parts of this book, criticisms by practitioners are commonly reported of many 
existing approaches to graduate preparation. I here does appear to be a wide and 
growing agreement emerging under the inriuence of the University Council for 
Educational Administration (UCEA), several professional associations, and the 
N,itional Policy Board for Educational Administration (NPBEA) that graduate 
preparation must be up-graded and collaborative relationships improved upon. 

As has frequently been mentioned in the earlier chapters of this book, many 
graduate programs are primarily degree oriented, staffed by small faculty groups, 
and poorly funded. Selective admissions criteria lend tc> be low and related to 
academic criteria to the exclusion of other professionally relevant concerns. 
Part-time study programs allow few opportunities for field study and intern ex- 
periences (but see Chapter H). These defects in graduate preparation in most 
universities and colleges have long been recognized. As Murphv (1991) observes. 
... the retorm movement has, in many ways, provided the momentum needed 
for a reexamination of the structures, content and processes common to the 
sL..v>ohng of administrators’ (p. Sn), pr<ividing the impetus \or most graduate 
preparation programs to be dramatically restructured; lun in this case to prepare 
transactional ’coping' administrators, but to prov ide an entirely new breed w ho 
can lead the natiem's schoids into a future conceived out v>f a shared vision. 

Professional associations are increasing their involvement m leadership training. 
A wide variety of dilTerent kinds of training activities are being made available to 
members and non-members on a fee paying basis. Much of this activ ity appears 
ill well recognized and traditicinal forms, such as conference speakers, the provi- 
sion of short courses, workshops and seminars. While these types of training 
activities have their limitations in promoting all round professional competency 
development, they do provide the vehicles for generating an awareness of new 
concepts, new information technology, emerging issues, and practices. Perhaps 
their greatest value is in creating a mindset in the practitioner ‘ r more sustained 
and meaningful training, building on initial consciousness rar ig activities, I his 
is iu»t to devalue the intrinsic nature of the sorts of activittes mentioned above 
vv Inch, on other occasions, might also be usefully employed as resources for more 
>equentiallv structured and longer term prvigrams td' leadership lr,iining. 

EI!A1 ) ( Center grants, to assist in establishing training (organizations addressing 
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the in-service training needs of administrators and supervisors, were provided out 
of federal funds in the late 1980s. Some of these centers became associated with 
universities while others were organized in line with professional associations or 
state departnient:> of education. 

I he National Academy ot School Executiv es fNASH), subsumed under the 
American Association ot School Administrators, has made regular provisic^i for 
numerous and wide ranging workshops and seminars to meet the needs and 
interests of school superintendents. While these training activities tend to be brief 
and discontinuous, they do ofTer an extensive variety of topics of current interest 
that collectively raise professional awareness, A similar program of workshops is 
also available under the direction of the Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development (ASCD), and referred to as the National Curriculum Studv 
Institutes (NC:SI). These prov ide for the current interests of school principals and 
supervisors, rather than the explicit concerns of superintendents. 

I he production ot materials specifically fc>r use in leadership training has 
become a booming industry for private vendors, as well as becoming an area of 
endeavor for various professional associations. The publication of tapes, study 
guides, video-cassettes, and computer software now serve to augment the traditional 
publications ot some prtUcssional associations, and hence have the pc^tential to 
be used selectively in training programs. As a result of burgeoning growth in 
both the number and variety of multi-media learning materials, their increasing 
availability through media centers and prc'ifessional collections in large districts, 
association headquarters and college libraries, there now exists a bank of artifacts 
holding a vast potential for contributing to more innovatory approaches to leader- 
ship training. 

It is virtually impossible to gain a completely clear and accurate view of the 
current scene in leadership training in all its aspects and nuances. However, to the 
informed and persistent observer, the impression to be gained is the availability of 
plentiful, if not massive, quantities of both material and human resources, numerous 
organi/ativ>ns and a range of media. These appear to have an almost casual and 
incidental engagement with a receptive corps of educational leaders as they are 
utih/ed .It present. The problems of pro\ idmg a better alignment of resources 
with the needs and aspirations of executives are both strategic and logistical in 
nature. 



Hasii Model I ypes Jot Leadership I rantinf^ 

On-the-job leadership training continues to suffer from a verv limited uw of 
the most promising of practices. The obstacles facing busy administrators and 
supervisois are not dissimilar t('> those faced by teaLhers. Demaiuling jobs, char- 
acterized bv fast pace, leave neither time nor energy for extensi\e professional 
development activities. Peterson (1984) analyzed problems asst^ciaied with the use 
of an experiential learning model applied to the work of school principals. He 
showed that ‘task brevity*, a non-sequential \ariety of demands on time, and 
tragmcntation of the work flow are such (hat there is little opportunity for reflec- 
tion, analysis, dialogue. «>r generalizing abcuit one’s tiwn practices. These sorts of 
Work practices m sc1hh4s c.m logically be transposed to some degree to all leadership 
personnel, and they may espl.hn, in part, their limited engagement with in-service 
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education evident in the professional li\ es of most administrators, fhe realities of 
the situation suggest the need for models that have a much greater power of 
engagement for developing leadership under such ditticuli work practices as those 
referred to above. 

Four basic model types, with a currency for on-the-Job training in ditVererU 
contexts, are summarized in the next section ot this chapter. While they are 
described separately for the purpose of exposition, different variations and com- 
binations of two or more models are sometimes utilized in practice. I he imxlel 
types are: 

(i) independent study; 

(ii) diagnostic-prescripti\e analysis; 

(iii) study groups; and 

(i\ ) mentoring/coaching/net working. 



This approach to the de\elopment ot leadership competencies tends to be widely 
used on an informal basis. W'ithin this model. indi\iduals elect to read, attend 
professional meetings, and even try out an occasional new technique or procedure. 

I hc more formal use of independent study involves the selection ot a goal or 
objective and pursuing it via the more systematic allocation of time encompassed 
by a planned program of readings and related activities designed to achieve intended 
outcomes. 

I'his type of on-the-job training draws its strengths trom its foci on the 
personal needs of individuals, prov iding for flexibility in the scheduling ot the use 
of time, and placing control of learning processes in the hands of those individuals 
undertaking responsibility for their ow n ongoing professional development. I he 
modefs robustness is due to its attention to personal needs, providing for the 
flexible use of time, and allowing the indiv idual to retain control ot the nature, 
substance and pacing of his/her own learning. Ihesc strengths at the same time 
provide some serious limitations in undertaking this type of approach to executive 
development, especially when utilized informally in the absence of caretully 
structured action plans. 



I'hesc rely on some sort of informal testing or assessment program to provide 
feedback to the executive regarding his/her strengths, weaknesses and suggestions 
(di remediati(>n. The use of diagnostic procedures can take many forms, ranging 
from the elaborate assessment center opcratunis (Chapter 7) of the N ASSP Assess 
menl Centers (Hersey. IW)) and the DFCAS Excciiiive i:)iagnostic Workshop 
described in Chapter f> and by Charter. F.stes. Loredo. and Hams to the 

simple self assessment inventories such as the I.ducational Administrator Effec- 
tiveness Profile (AASA. 1%4 and l‘)HS). 

Irrespective <'f the instrumentation or the pr(>cess emploved. diagiuwtic analvsis 
priwiding feedback on strengths or weaknesses can be mtormative and imuivational 
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to those iimleriaking it when sensitively and appropriately applied. Realistic pre- 
scriptions, following the preliminary diagnosis, tend not to be readily catered for 
in practice. 1 he strengths td these types of models lie in their focussed diagnostic 
pow er using pre-structured instrumentation and analytical processes as a precursor 
io action planning. I'heir weakness lies in the fact that the ‘client' is essentially 
dependent on the assumptions, rationale, phik)sophy\ and frames of those wht> 
designed the diagnostic materials in the first place. Because of this, the intrinsic 
motivation tor initiating actiem for growtii and impro\enient tends to be rather 
limited. 



Study ('jroup Models 

I he rather solitary teatures of the two model t\pes described abo\e are avoided 
with the group study approach to professional de\elopment in which group 
acti\it\ can take many toriiis. (iroups can also \ary in size, task, length ot time 
Um which they are constituted, kind of leadership, activities employed and locale 
(Harris, 19S9). flie inherent strengths to be toimd in studs groups include further 
protessi(^nal socializatiiui. the sharing ot knowledge and experience, and the 
multiplicity ot actis ities w hich can be utilized because they are particularly amen- 
able tc) group processes. VC hile too iiiucli reliance tends to be placed t>n expository 
methods such as lecture and discussic)n modes, studs' groups make excellent 
\ chicles tor such things as cjuality circles, demonstrations, rtde-playing, buzz ses- 
sions, brainstorming, simulations and labi^ratory training acti\iries. Cooperati\e 
learning arrangements can also be utilized, so that a group study can have a 
uniquely powerful effect on participants (Blake and Mouton, I9S2). 

I he main weakness in this mode lies in the loss ot a certain amount of 
personal identity through being bound to the social norms of the group and some 
attendant ambiguity o\er meeting expIicitU defined indi\idiial needs. While groups 
can de\ek)p requisite knowledge, skills and attitudes, the transfer of these to the 
siK ial realities indi\ iuUtils working in specilu. o>nle\tsand uiideMtaking particular 
roles are not clearly pro\ itled tor. 



.\Ienionu\^ \\ tu'orL’iti\^ Modeh 

At present these are still smiiew liat ill -defined in praetKe. as well as in the rekwant 
literature. Cieiierallv these terms are used tc> circuiiiscrilie training tirrangements in 
which tW(^ oi more indi\iduals team up to observe, discuss, share and prc^\ide 
siq^port and assistance to each other on some sort ot a reciprocal basis. It is 
noteworthy that pa r iO,uhtt[{^ has bectmic popular in the last decade. I his concept 
embraces a nunlitied form of clinical super\isii>n as the last phase in a training 
pr('gram sequence. 

The term manorif\<^ is nowadays used to refer to dvadic relationships between 
protessionals where direct obser\ation is not iiecessarilv involved as it is, tor 
iiotance. in coac hiiig. .Mentor relationships are almost alvv av s v oluiitai v , are usuallv 
but not ne»,essaiil\ peei -based, and the relationship entered into in the dvadic pair 
m.iv or inav not be .1 reciprocal one. 1 he purpo>es and associated activities c»t‘ 
mentoring are not verv well reported but seem to cater for a wide variety and 
r.inge ot .ilternative iniiMprei.mons 
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Xettvorkin^ has much in common with both mentoring and coaching but 
involves a wider array of participants. It may also involve the use of telephones 
and assorted telecommunication devices over a range of distances. Mentoring, on 
the other hand, relies heavily on face-to-face communication between individuals. 

All of these approaches are subsumed under small scale group interaction 
support models. Their elTectiveness in promoting and facilitating trainiiig outcomes 
is probably most likely to occur in the area of effecting transfer to on-the-job 
situations, although these effects are not yet clearly understood. Given the relative 
weaknesses of most models in effecting transfer of training to field situations it 
seems that coaching, mentoring and networking are at least as deserving as any 
other of the models, in the design and formulation of training programs. 

What is now clear to the professor and the practising superintendent is that 
if administrative positions are redesigned in terms of their work agendas, func- 
tions and performance standards, then preparation and retooling of school man- 
agers and future leaders should change and change quite dramatically. Initial learning 
and continuous learning of a recurrent nature is now an integral part of the role 
requirements for excellence in the superintendency. Schema for achieving the 
necessary changes are developed in the sections that follow. 



In an effort to design a prototype operating model for executice training, the 
Meadows Project Team at the University of lexas has been engaged in trialing 
various combinations of all the models mentioned in the preceding section. I'hesc 
have been synthesized into a flexible open system that seeks to capitalize on the 
Strengths nf all the model types while minimizing their weaknesses. Under the 
guidance of AASA's National Executive Development Center Advisory Commit- 
tee such a system is currently being tested with some encouraging signs. Figure 
9.1 delineates the major components of the system as well as indicating a logical 
flow of events. 

Performance descriptors, volunteer leaders, and professional commitments 
frv)m individuals and organizations are all necessary prerequisites for the system’s 
functioning. 1 he LEAD Resource Bank is designated in this figure as one concrete 
example of an extant organization that can supply training materials and other 
resources to individuals and grmips. 

In Figure 9.1, the large rectangle in bold borders represents an operating 
system. Four sub-systems are shown w ith arrow s indicating a sequence of events 
tor any given participant leader. Diagiu)stic assessment is followed by planning 
for improvement. I he sub-system labelled ‘Experiential DcliNcry System’ rep- 
resents any of a variety of training programs, utilizing the models described above. 

I he last i>f the four sub-systems m the operating svstem is labelled ‘C’Jutcome 
Review’. This component provides for either formal or informal review ol training 
experiences related to plans for improvement as a basis for making decisions fi^r 
another cycle of diagnostic assessment, preceding yet further professional dcNel- 
opment of an ongoing nature. This notnm is central to the continuous nature ut 
this professional development system. 

( onventionally . any identifieil neeil tor an iiulivulual or group tends to he 
responded to in an <i(/ /let fashion, usinu anv of the moilel tvpes desiribed in the 
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previous section. In the system currently being tested and described here, the 
diagnostic assessment sub-system is designed to be responsive to a broad array of 
potential needs. Under operational conditions the experiential delivery subsystem 
must similarly respond, with the individual improvement plan providing the 
necessary linkage between diagnosis and training. In this regard the networking- 
mentoring-coaching sub-system (figure 9. 1) represents an organized ctTort to relate 
associated processes to the operating system in order to facilitate improvement 
planning, training experiences, and outcome reviews. By these means the system 
is able to keep the control of action planning and pric^ritization in the hands of 
individual executives. 

Ihe learning approaches fust described in Chapter 8 provided more concrete 
examples of the v isualization of ;»,eneric learning models (uitlined in the previous 
section of this chapter. The application of state-of-the-art technology to specific 
learning (^ppt^rtunities that can be related to executives* preferred learning styles 
IS a basic requireitient for maximizing accessibility to practitioners in the tield 
regardless of their context and locatiim. 



Lciuh't^hip ( fvr ihc \ l:D(' 

In the concluding part of this chapter we return co the leadership domains introduced 
in Chapter 7 and relate these to a particular conception of leadership dev eloped out 
of the ct^llabt)rative research, deveh^pment and training activities of the American 
Association t)f Schciol Administrators and a pilot site at the University of I’exas 
at Austin. The relationship of leadersliip ctinceptualization to learning tor leadership 
is the basis for the L'Jiagiuistic Executive C'ompetency Assessment System, DE'.CAS. 
comprehensively described and referenced in earlier chapters. I'he assumption is 
clearly that leadership preparation and development is based on a diagnosis of 
strengths and weaknesses leading to continuous, cyclic, ongoing and self-energized 
deveU»pmcnt of leadership conipeteiu ies over the course ot an executive’s career 
>pan. These take pLue v. ithin the substantive base of leadership domains, currentlv' 
believed lo be six in number, but with provision for others tc' be added at a later 
viate if warranted, 

The call tor a rec(>ncepiualizati(Mi of leadership with consideration ot culture, 
conriict. structure, and uncertainty is timely. An emphasis on leadeiship as it 
aftects teaching and learning echoes a basic mission of the association captured bv 
the AASA “l eadership for l earning' programs. F'he call Un examination ot' the 
relational aspects of leadership vv ith emphasis on the perceptions and sense making 
structures employed in hdlovvership suggest a fruittul avenue tor improving the 
practice and application of leadership. 

I.xaininaiKMi ot'ihe relaticnial nature ot leadership implies the need to envisage 
school leavlcTsliip w ithin a broad conceptual framework that takes into account the 
interrelatedness ot' district and site leadership forces. Issues concerning the co- 
i>rdinatii>n and ouitrol of priiuipal l>ehavK»rs bv district T/adership hiv' been 
identified bv Peterson ( P>84) and Murphv and I laliinger (19K0^ and also tre.iled 
somew hat speculaiiv ely in the first chapter ot this book. 

1 vvi) ilev elopmenial thrusts have occurred in the coiueptuali/ation of an 
operational v levv ot leadership adopted by AAS.A. 1 he first builds on sdiolarlv 
deseriptmiis .uui operatiruial patterns (9 leadership drawn from the disciplines ot 

/t.v 
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psvchok^gy. political science, sociology, philosophy, management science aiul 
education with which to construct a framework for school leadership, fhis has 
been on the premise that far more is known about conceptualizing leadership than 
is being used to inform the art and craft of school leadership. 7'hus through 
scholarly rcficciion and synthesis, scholar-practitioner dialog, and descripii\e 
research of superordinate and subordinate perceptions of effective scli(v>l leader 
ship, six domains have been used to provide a conceptual framework of school 
leadership comprising liberal education, instructional leadership, interpersonal rela- 
tions. general adiiiiiiistratiun. personal capabilities and multicultural perspectives. 

Liberal education is regarded as the basis for recognizing the relation of the 
cultural context to leadership in which the latter is embedded. Instructional leader- 
ship is viewed as a basis for identifying the relations between a technical core of 
expertise to school leadership. Interpersonal relationships are regarded as funda- 
mental to identifying certain human interactions as a function of leadership. Cicneral 
administration is seen as a basis for identifying the relation of indiv idual traits, 
capabiiiiies and characteristics to leadership. Finally, the domain of multiculiu^ai 
perspectives has been added in recognition of the fact that leadership is exercised 
within and in behalf t>f an ethnically ctmiplex and rich society requiring 
Lross-cultural insights, skills and sensitivities, without which a conceptualization 
ot leadership would at best be only partial and necessarily incomplete. In the final 
chapter ot this book responsibility for operationalizing and giv ing form to each of 
these is reviewed. 

While it is a widely shared belief that leadership makes a difference in the 
operation of schools, there has been, until recently, little convincing and compelling 
research to lend credence to this assumption, Piiner and C^gavva have 

suggested that the educational system at both policy and operational levels tends 
to function on the plausible belief that superintendents do m fact affect school 
district pertorinance. Further, Pitner and Ogawa note that superintendents attribute 
this responsibility to themselves for improving instructional outcomes as a function 
of their leadership. 

In building the knowledge I'lase to Lindcrstand vvlai oul^ldndlllg executives 
actiifilly do in their wiirk, as compared with those wlu^ are less elleciivc, it has 
been possible to reconcepiualize the intrinsically esoteric and elusive nature of 
leadership so that it becomes more instrumental in princip’ed ways for the pur- 
poses of improving practice m the field, and for preparing our future school 
system leaders. This has been both a recurrent theme and a guiding principle for 
the work undenaken and reported in this book. 
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In oMKhuim^ tMi the Aimricjn supcrmiendency , vve have been through 

several neratioiis to \wtW to the best approximation we could m order to ‘capture* 
our work as it has evolved. Ctiven that the RM ) work at the University ot I exas 
at Austin is now but t'ne part of the work being conducted by a network ot six 
pilot sites — the proti>typc of the National Hxccutivc Development Center — the 
perspective presented in this vt>1imie t'orms (>nlv a partial picture ot the overall 
design I'or the future of a natii>iial ceiiier. 

We felt it necessary, theretbre. to add an epilogue to bring a Janus perspective 
to bear on the research and its products that we've achieved to date, and to 
describe how this is hkelv to be developed in the immediate future, in a coordinated 
vv.iv- to roali/e the Nt.lK: ideal, lliis chapter, therefore, presents our current 
amceptions of the emergent plan .ind strategies for a network of pilot sites. In si> 
di>ing. our i>rientatioii at this point becomes prospective in nature, recognizing 
that when innovating on a large scale, things may adapt to changing and changed 
circumstances and situations. The projections described in tl is chapter are th<>se 
e.xolmg at the time ot going to prc'*>. 

Background and Rationale for an Executive 

Development Center 

It is iu>vv abundantly evident, aiui has been so for a number id' years and is a 
leiMrrf'Mi ihi'ini’ mi lhI^ lu'ok. iliitt tbtv i. ^ Mo j »osiii(Mi . nature and societal expecta- 
tions toiKcrmng educational retorm are in a great stage of flux, l urbulence is a 
tealure ot the educational environment in which the superintendent has t<» conduct 
the tiistrict's routine operations as well as envisage, plan and kail the ciunnuinitv 
toward a shired vision ot alternative futures. 

Out o| ail mtensive flurry of research and professional activity over the last 
five vears or so s(jme gams are beginning to emerge ^Murphy and Hallmger, |dSd. 
Mitkcl. ridO), 1 he exponential rate id' change becomes apparent no\ onlv in 
ici hnojngu ,il .uKatui l>ul als\> in tlic ifitc at wlijvh ^oiicty is stnving to meet its 
histiirical but largely unrealized go.il ot providing equal educational opporuinifv 
tor all. I lie new mdusinal ace in wliuh mforiiution is a m.iior lomnuKlitv 
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calls for a new kind of leadership. I his does not mean that we have done poorly 
in the past, but it does mean that what u e are dt^ing now needs to be improved 
upon. In order to effect this we must restructure the workplace and reshape roles. 
Education ultimately must be justifiable in its own right and on its own terms, but 
as new imperatives emerge, such as the economie drive for increased productiv ilv . 
innovation, and international competitiveness, it becomes self-evident that an 
appropriate response is required from all levels of the educational system. 

An examination of the implications ot changing role requirements and 
demands ot superintendents reveals an important fact. We cannot develop or 
evaluate the new leadership required fi»r the next century by applying criteria 
which were developed for a time and place that no longer exists. Mancl in hand 
with the challenge tif rethinking the superinlendcncy leadership role is a problem 
nested by bt^th researchers and practitioners over the last decade, namely, that 
lime-hoiK»rcd practices for preparing and selecting individuals for existing work 
roles ill school systems are inadequate to meet current and projected societal needs 
^March, 1V77; NaticMial C.ommission on Excellence in Educational Administration, 
Pilner and Ogavva. Pidl). VX'hat is increasingly evident to both tlie professor 
and the practising superintendent is that, if we dramatically redesign adrninistrati ve 
positions in terms ot their vvDrk agendas and n»le protiles. lunctions and per- 
torniance standards, then commensurate preparaticMi and retoidiim ot future school 
leaders will also have to change iii line with this. 

An tiptiniistic view of human nature in our turbulent educational and 
sociopolitical environments prompts us to be proactive and exercise control t>ver 
future educalumal directions and outcomes. Fhe American Association of School 
Administrators (AASA). as a responsible professional organi/ation, is striving to 
develop programs to ensure that practicing senior ‘.choed executives have the 
necessary resources, human and material, and can take adv antage of opportunities 
with no or imminal disruption ti» daily routines to retool and refine their capa- 
bilities. I he strategy adopted by the AASA tor achieving this is ouliinai in ilie 
"ubsequeiU sections of this chapter. 

I <^r a niiinber cq years AASA s Natii)nal I-.\ectiiive development Center has 
been addressing leadership across a hrtud front through an array of leadership 
skills, competencies, practices and underly ing fiumd.uions. hi adtiition to including 
the traditiiMial aspects of insiructional leadership and eener.il admIn!^IrJlion. a 
pi.itf(>rin is also ,idopted that leadership must be guided and informed bv the 
liberal arts. 

VIcmbcTs ol the NE.Dt iietvsork have inctirporated leadership witliin the 
parameters (»! si\ broad (Imn.iins uhu h are 

1 : Cienera! education 

lnstruction.il leadership 

* Adimmstraliv e le.idsTNhip 

* I lunuM relationv 

* l*eisonal capabilities 

* Muhiculmrai perspectives 

Nl IH Is I urrc'iit l\ f.iced vciih tivmg define these domains with snf'ticieiit 
d.irHv and spuitun\ m ^'id^r ib.n ilie\ nuv iomubute n- ,in niitli rst.nidniL! oi. 
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Figure W 1 Leadership Domairis and Task Area 
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I'hv f'Uturi': Mappin^f the Muliisiiv tixciutivv Dti'clopmnu Center 

The Mission: System Development 

Developing competent and creative senior executives to lead scliuols in the twenty- 
tirst century demands a new syi,tem for facilitating tlieir continuing professional 
development, along a career path of indeterminate length. In seeking to acliieve 
this an ev ident need has emerged for the de\elopment of an operati:ig delivery 
system tor executive protessicnial development both lunv and in the foreseeable 
future. A National Hxecutive IVselopmcnt C^enter network can meet this goal, 
aiul be available t(^ and serve a dynaniir p(ud (^f some scluud system 

executives, 

\7:7X;V Mission 

lo develop C(unperenr, creati\e sduud executi\es v\ho will le.id schools 
into the twenty -first century by e\olvmg a system that can facilitate the 
voluntary, continuous and peisonali/ed development ol etfecti\e educa- 
lumal leaders, 

1 he system otlers i>pportunities for diagnostic assessment and professional 
development as well as being responsixe to current and long-term needs. In 
adtlilion, the system eiuisaged \sould serve the general restructuring ot higher 
education programs for educational execntixes and the upgrading o\ allied 
administrator prep«iraiiiMi programs. 

The diagnostic and dexelopment process is unique m many ways because 

It is: 

^ iiuliv iduali/ed; 

4; transportable tt> many [daces. 

* riexible in response to a w ide array of needs and interests; 

*■ ('pen -ended, assuring continuing opportunities tor career-long impioxe- 
ment; and 

+ research based xxith a futures (orientation. 

Basic Design Assumptions 

I iNted helov\ are some of the basic characteristics (of the contimuous protcssiional 
dev elopment sxstem being evolved. It is: 

a developmental system rather than .1 Miimiutixe, deciMon-makmg or 
lew.ird system that is being dewehoped. The assumption is that dex eh'pment 
is the most etlectivc approach to excellence in the leadership of «uir schoeds; 

a future-oriented, visionary system rather than a remedial, st..!ic, nar- 
rowly focused system that is being developed. 1 he nssumption is that cxccut- 
ixc leadership in schoids is extremely complex, dunging, and n<ot fuliv 
understood. Hence, a de\ei(»pmental system must be change-oriented and 
broad lx oMueived. 

a personalircd system ilut being dcxih.[kd. I In assumpiupii is ilul 
'It u.it h'li.il f.uh'ts, pcrsi>nal sixlcs. .uui (.ircer staecs ar(‘ so numernus that itu' 
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system must allow for personal choice in bt>th diagnostic and improvement 
processes. A single instrument, procedure or set of experiences will not sut- 
fice to promote development of executives; 

an executive corps, rather than the superintendent ot scht»ols, that is the 
focus of the system being developed. I he assumption is that executiv e level 
leadership is nearly always a shared responsibility, especially in its more 
coniplex ami eifective loriiis. Hence, the system i:^ designed with a restricted 
range of senior executive positions and leadership roles in mind. The siiper- 
intendency team in local districts, executives in state and federal agencies, 
intermediate unit otTicers. and tethers in educational institutions responsible 
for the executive tunctions represent the target audience : 

leadership development, a diagnostic/teedback improvement process that 
can be nude sysiemanc ami be facilitated bv an urganued pri)grain kA services. 

Self-selection, diagnosis, and profiling of feedback d.ita are presumed to be 
essential components of the system. Siinil.,rly. a professional development plan, 
folk) wed bv self-improvement efforts and alternative training resources are 
proximate goals for design considerations within this project. Finally, validation 
c^f outcomes vv ith prov ision for further cycles are specified in order to assure a 
continuous ongoing process of professional growth and development. 



The Strategy: A Consortium of Pilot Development Sites 

Six pilot sites have been designated to act in concert as a consortium in order to 
deveh^p a system for diagnostic assessnieiit and continuing professional develop- 
ment of school executives. I liis infrastructure when fully ev olved will encourage 
the design, dev elopmeiU . field testing and implementalioii process m order to 
make it essentially a participatorv and collaboraliv e as well as a dev elopmenlal 
effort. I aih pilot site is currently iiidiv iduallv oriented to working ttiward an 
integrateti and comprehensive svstem (U staff devek'pment acceNsible t<> super- 
intendents and iither senior level school executives. 

1 he pilot sites that h.ive been >eleitet! mclmle: 

♦ Ariirmu State University 

Association of' C.ahtdrma School Admmistrati^rs/Umv ersiiy id' Piiishurgh 
Iowa State University 

V New I'.nglaiui Schtud I )evelc^pment ( lumci! 

- Ni>iiliern llliiK'is Umversitv/ Umversitv (d .Mabam.i 
1 he Universiiv id lexas at Austin 

M.iteriaN ami [iri'cedures are ctirrentlv being tieiil tested, with performance 
descripti>rs detailed for each domain and validated against the relevant literature, 
expert (»pini(Mi and pridessional wisdmn M larris and Wan, Developmental 

materials are h<dh tentative and iipen ended, taking cogni/aiue i>f alternative 
future', m tiiese formative st.iges of di*veli>pment. I he n iinprehensiv e system amis 
to di.igm*sc* protes^loIul < apabilities m aiiv id >i\ or pi’ssiblv nn^re di m.iiMs as the 
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system nutures, in order to provide individuals with continuing professional 
development experiences, based on personalized and thoughtful action planning. 

1 he resources developed by pilot sites should augment those already widely avail- 
able. M('st importantly, the professional development program is designed to 
access resources for upgrading and extending performance, utilizing information 
technology and resources such as the National Academy of School fLxecutives 
(NASE) workshops, Texas l.eadership in Educational Administration Develop- 
ment (EFAD's) Resource Bank, AASA‘s annual conference and publications, and 
exiaiii college, business and ginernment sources and programs. 

I he delivery svsteni h^r continuous prc^tessioiial development utilizes 
mentoring, coaching and networking strategies to assure practicality and indi- 
v idiialization o! protessioiial development efforts. E.ach pilot site will have primary 
responsibility for developmental work within the limits of a single domain (see 
Figure 10. 1), 

AASA has »)versight of Ci^i'rdinatuMi. coiiiiiumication dissemination and 
diffusion activities concerned with planning and development of the Nl^DC^ thus 
ensuring that the needs and interests of the profession are addressed in a balanced 
way across all domains. Overall management respemsibilitv assures that dis- 
semination and allied <.>perations are put in pl.ice iii an t^rderlv. ecoiioniu.il and 
k'gical manner. 



The Overarching Goals 

I he project is also being guided by a set of operational goals that apply to all pilot 
sites. Figure lU.2 specifies nine goals organized under three phases of develop- 
ment. Facli go.il )s related U' <Mie I'r more phases that are overlapping rather than 
being rigidlv sequenced. 



I iitid /)trt7e/JUiCMf 

Fhe design and development phase gives primary emphasis to goals 1. 2 md 
Cioals 4. .S and are also involved m this phase to a lesser extent. 

Design .111(1 d(‘v elopment activities are already under wav in several pilot sites, 
and substantially advanced in the Texas pilot supported initiallv bv the Meadows 
I oundatiiUi aiui I FAD Project funding. 



/'c'fMii; iif\d 

Materials, instruments, procedures and operating sub-systems are being rigor- 
(Hisly tested, and further evaluated for validity, utility, practicality and outcome 
eftcvKsi. (todls 3 and guide attention explicitly to testing for validity and rch- 
ibilitv gener.illv and field testing in particular, learns at each pilot site piaie a 
>petial emphasis on field testing iti oriler to assure system utilitv and practicalitv . 
Vahd.ition and field testing iieiessarilv rei|uire the ( ontempl.Mion <4 goals 2 and 
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Figure 10 2. Overarching goats for NEDC system development 

Design and development 

1 Build and maintain a consortium of pilot sites for collaborative development of a 
system for the continuing improvement of school executives in America 

2 Develop performance criteria and related descriptors for each domain 

3 Develop and adapt instruments, materials, and processes for use in eacn con'iponent 
of a comprehensive system for executive development 

4 Organize and mtake available training niatertals and resources, prov’Oing for retrieval 
technology and continuous updating and review 

r.eid test and evaluation 

b Design and operate a comprehens ve de' vfyy system *or * e n test ng and eva ..at-ng 
uf ooin pi^ocesseb dfiu piouuuib 

6 Test the applicability of NEDC materials and processes for mprovng administrator 
prepa^at'On programs 

Implementation and d'ssemmation 

7 Develop mechanisms for monitoring, coord na! ng and direct ng executive deve'op 
ment proqran'is 

d Develop plans and materials for identifying and training personnel to implement con- 
t'Otious executive development omyams 

9 Dtssemmate and market a nationwide pmgrarr^ to reacts 50.000 executives 



ImplerntfUiUion afid l^issanifhUion 

Developing mechanisms for monitoring and directing the NL'DC C(>iilinuous 
fVofessional Development Program when in (>peration involve training person- 
nel, developing dissemination strategies, and utilizing marketing techniques. Cioals 
7. S and 9 focus attention tui the main features of the development efforts aimed 
at reaching the target group of executives. AASA is regarded as the agency 
responsible for overseeing this phase of the project in toio. A special siafTgroup 
will eventually implement and disseminate strategies, processes and prijdiicls 
probahlv under the direction of the NIOC' Advisory Ciommillce and the bxccimve 
I )irector. 



Pilot Site Plans 

Domain I — (jrmrjf l-AiunUion — .Wir i:r\[^liind Si hoc I 
Development f il 

I hi .Vcir lins^land site plan 

1 he New I ngland Sch^'o) i development t (nincil (NhSDbC f is capitalizing iui its 
prior work in the area of schoid executive assessment/developmenl as well as the 
academic richness of the region to undertake the lead role in (he general cducaiion 
domain. Nb.SDPC plans to parallel the pri(»r efforts m the o'rporatc secitrr of 
prov iding a humanistic dimension to the continuous development of top executives. 

NI.SIdf.L, throughout its nearly forlv-five vears a> a school siudv council, 
has been kiu>wn for its rok in devcU»pmen( and deliverv. Miglilv regarded 
by supermfendenls in the rcgn»n. tt hosts meetings of the exeuitives of stale 
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superintendem associations in New Eaigland as well as meetings professors of 
educational administration from throughout the region. I'lie proposed activities, 
however, will extend tar beyond New Fngland. Linkage with other pilot sites, 
institutions of higher educatii)ii outside New IZngland and major corporate train- 
ing centers throughout the country will be important to this etTort. 



Site Joiti.^ 

rhc C4unple\itics of managing even rclativeU sin. ill sclitnd districts h.i\e resulted 
in almost two decades i.^t attention being paid to kiuiw ing the law, building budgets, 
long and short range planning techniques, human relations skills, managing change, 
organizing work. All of these components arc important for the success of the 
educational enterprise, and thev consume the time and energies of most school 
executives. 

It, however, superintendents ot schools are to lultil their role of interpreting 
the purposes and processes of education to the public domain and be eloquent 
spokespersons for the schools of America, their technical skills must be informed 
bv an understanding ot the political, economic, social and ideological changes 
which are intiuencmg education today and vvill continue to an even gi eater degree 
111 the future, lo maintain congruity with anticipated changes in professional 
knowledge and skills, the tocus ot the project team is on the humanities, logic and 
ethics, the social/behav ioral sciences, the physical sciences and the relativelv new 
world of intbrniation science. 

CJeiieral education is comprehensive and contrasts with the narrow focus of 
most existing preparation programs concerned with school administration. The 
toriiier is more concerned with the skills ot inquiniig, h\ pothesizing. problem 
solving and valuing than with detailing specific and prescribed factual content. 

1 his is not tt^ devalue the protessional know ledge base, but rather to highlight the 
otien ignored process as well as substantive dmiensioiis of know ledge, it is the 
latter which is often embodied in the narrower view of c<mv entional executive 
preparation, ailiLulaicd abtwe. f rom an epistemological point ot view, the sub- 
stantive knowledge to be acquired has tended to be selected tor its potential to 
provide insights and cultural understanding and lo directlv assist administrators 
dealing with current realities and ttiture problems. I ike most tilings in education 
the selection ot knowledge in achieving aims is intensely problematic m complex 
areas ot eiule.ivor and '-liotild not be taken for granted. 



IX'-nunn 2 — hhirneih^niit Lt t ->hip 



The >He pliin 

1 he L’luversiiv td lexas at Austin has been engaged m prehminarv design, devel- 
■-'pinent and te^^ng avtivuk> it.iatcii Im the- Nl.l)C. poqctt, under a grant troni the 
Meadows Loundation. 1 hese prehminarv efforts have subsequently provided the 
underpinnings ti>r a substantial portion t>f the comprelieiisiv e pl.m f<^r .m executive 
development svsiem. presented here. 

1 he department of hdiicational Admimstralion. the lexas Association of 
School Adimnisirati •r'l aiui the lexas I LAd C. enter have cidlaborated in pre- 
limmarv ed'oris to define ' xecutive perlormaiice, ulenfitv research and training 
piogtanis and explore assessment alternatives. Inmallv under tlie umbrella ot the 
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Meadows Foundation, the project team took responsibility for conducting a series 
of studies to isolate and analyze the performance characteristics of school executives. 
This enabled the domains which seemed to best capture executi\e leadership 
performance to be identified in the first instance. The I exas site then began an 
intensive effort directed toward explicating tlic Instructional Leadership domain in 
detail. 

Design and de\elopment work undertaken Lv ilie project team includes 
designing a diagnostic assessment process. de\ eloping a preliminary set <.>f mstru- 
inents, and testing the diagnostic process in a workshop format. Computer-based 
data processing techniques and simulation materials have Cnnilarly been developed 
and tested. I he fVxas site, operating with the support of the Meadows Foundation 
and the Unixersity ot lexas at Austin, is extending field testing and instrument 
devel(^pment actixities, conturrent w itii design and testing of a state-w ide delixery 
system. 

Site foiiis 

I he AASA/NLl)C concept <d a system for the continuous professional develop- 
ment of school execulixes guides current and projected initiatixes at the l exas 
pilot site. Accomplishments of the project team to date include the identification 
of leadership domains and testing a task analysis approach for defining performance 
criteria. A set instruments has als<^ been dexcloped and tested for use iii a 
diagnostic process. 

Pn)fcssional development planning materials and pri>cedures are being tested, 
including the dexelopment of plans for a computer-based storage and retriex al 
system tor the idcruitication and recox ery of appropriate training materials. The 
next steps inv c)lv e extending the system to include the design of a deli x ery system 
that xx ill proxide a xariety of experiential alternatixes to executives seeking to 
improve their current performance. 

The Texas project team is seeking to haxe a truly comprehensive system in 
operatiiui t(^ permit the earlv testing of outciunes. determine cost/beiiefit ratios, 
and otTer guidance to the other pilot sites. Much dex elopment work x\ ill be done 
at cuher sites for utilization at the Texas site in subsequent years. Notwithstanding 
the foreg<ung. a c omprehensixe system can be tested in the absence of other xvork 
across the pilot sites, utilizing a limited set of performance criteria, a fully dcvcl- 
tq>ed diagnostic process and a number t>f delivery ccmiponenls (products and 
processes) to tacililate protessional dexelopment t»f cxeciitixc.s. 



Iowa ( MirerMr)' <ih' plan 

y\s a member of a consortium of unixersities and ageiuics mxoUed in di elop- 
ment activities for the National Txecutive Dexelopment Cienter of the American 
Association ol School Administrators. Iowa Slate University's C.dllege of Fduca- 
tion has assumed responsibility for the Administratix e I eadership Domain. Prior 
to being selected as a pilot site, protessors at ISl ‘s t ollege ot 1 ducatuMi luxe 
done a great deal of deveh^pmental work in the areas of: fi) employee perfdrma'ue 
exaluation. no Dimate/culnire; and nin siratc'gu i>pcr<monal plaimmg. Not niiK 
are f'urtlur elTorts being made to design, develop, test .ind validate assessment and 
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training materials in these three areas; but efforts are also being made to design, 
develop, test and validate assessment and training materials in six additional areas. 

This project is conceived as a cooperative protracted effort during which time 
ISU will closely coordinate its activities with those of the other pilot sites. ISU 
expects to utilize appropriate materials developed by the other sites, and the project 
team will make its materials available to the other pilot sites once they have been 
tested and validated. 

Site focus 

I'he focus of ISU’s project is to develop the processes and artifacts required to 
diagnose and develop the human, technical and conceptual skills of school executi\es 
in nine areas, fhe tiine areas arc: (i) strategic/operational planning; (ii) board/ 
administrator relations; (iii) community relations; (iv) organizational climate/culture; 
(v) team building; (vi) employee performance evaluation; (vii) organization of 
central administration; (\iii) financial resource management; and (ix) facility 
development. 

In each of the nine areas. ISU will first identify the key knowledge, skills and 
competencies required to promote executive effectiveness; second, determine 
whether or not there are adequate existing instruments to diagnose the degree of 
the executive’s proficiency in each of the nine areas studied; third, identify the key 
knowledge, skills and competencies identified or being developed at other National 
Lxecutive Development Center’s sites to determine cross-over areas between and 
among sites that can be shared and integrated; and fourth, examine the universe 
of existing assessment and development materials for each of the nine study areas, 
integrate concepts and materials from the other NLDC's project sites, and widely 
disseminate the diagnostic and stafT devcK>pment materials created during the life 
of the project. 



Doffiiiin 4 — Human Relations 
llw ( 'nivcrsiiy of Filt.Jmrgh site plan 

Human relations is the focus of the pilnl site at the University t>f Pittsburgh. 
Fducation is a people-oriented profession; human relations skills are e- sential to 
efTcctivc leadership. Major emphases at the Uni\ ersity of Pittsburgh pilot site are 
on the design, development and testing of materials and activities that (i) increase 
the participants’ understanding of the relationship between successful leadership 
and human interaction skills; and (ii) expand his/her repertoire of human relations 
skills. 

Over an extended period, the Pittsburgh site will work in close association 
w ith the other sites. Since the C-alifornia .site also tocusses (.ui human relations, the 
Pittsburgh site intends to maintain ongoing contacts with California. Integration 
across sites and between the C.’alifornia and Ihttsburgh sites will expose the 
research at each site to a wider community of scholars, practitioners and critics 
and will provide a meclianism for ideas io flow frtmi the regional, grass-roots 
level to the state and national level. 

Site focus 

1 he umiponents of the human relations domain addressed by the University of 
Pinsl>urgh pilul site iiulude. 
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— Communication 

— Motivation, leadership 

— Conflict management 

— Managing change 

— Participatory management and team building 

— Alternatives to traditional collective bargaining techniques 

— Wellness 

of California School Administrators 



I'he focus of the California School Administrators' executi\e development center 
is on impro\ ing the way superintendent-level administrators think about their job 
and the way they appear to treat others in the job setting. Participants, through 
diagnostic self-reporting Instruments and structured activities in training seminars, 
learn to manage and balance their concern for satisfaction and security, and their 
omcern for people and the job. 



Sutihttn ////huo L'nivtrsitY^LniversitY oj Alabatna site plan 

rhe focus for this site is to provide information about the personal capabilities 
of the executive in forms that will promote an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of themselves and others, and enable individuals to grenv personally and 
professionally. 

Acknowledgment of the existence of structural (cducable and unchangeable) 
and dynamic (educable and changeable) forces assist in making decisions about 
optimal sequences for education and training experiences. The immediate priority 
for accomplishing the mission statement is for the executive to gain self-knowledge. 
Assessment of the executive’s inherent unchangeable and structural qualities, 
therefore, assume the status of an imperative. Through formative assessment the 
executive acquires an awareness of the tools, strengths and qualities that she/he 
possesses and can utilize in order to create a foundation of self-know ledge, upon 
w hich to make best use of av ailable training opportunities. 

An important distinction is made between the concepts of change and con- 
cepts of growth, considered to be crucial to an understanding of what actually can 
be accomplished by education and training. As stated previously, certain struc- 
tural areas of personal capabilities are not changeable. Thus, for example, we 
cannot teach or train someone to be more intelligent or how’ to gain particular 
traits as part of their natural personality core. That is uef t(> say. though, the 
individual cannot grow. 

In this domain, reliance is placed on aspects of traditicmal university methods 
to impart knowledge as well as some innovative alternative approaches in order 
to answer questions that are central to leadership roles, such as. 

What kind of personal feedback is important to the indiv idual leader? 

Which aspects of leadership are the individual’s ’best fit’? 

C liven wlu» thev are what kind of other people does a particular leader need 

on the team? 



Site focus 



l\nnain — Personal C.'apahilities 
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Domain 6 — Multiailtural Perspectives 



i'niversity of A ri::ona site plan 

The College of Education at Arizema State University is a member of a consortium 
of institutions and agencies ins olved in the creation of an executive development 
system for central (UTice school executives. The focus of the Arizona executis e 
desclopment site is on the preliminary design, development, and testing of traiiiing 
and assessment materials for school executises related to the admmistration of 
schools in ’multiculturar settings. I'he project is conceived as a collaborative effort 
in which the Arizona site will be working closely with the others in all phases of 
the venture. Cooperation is especially significant for the Arizona site because 
some elements of the Arizona materials w ill be integrated into the materials 
developed at the other sites. Other elements will ha\e ‘siand-akuie’ capabilities 
and cliaracteristics- 



I he focus of the Arizona site is on the impact of ‘multicultural perspectis es' as 
these affect school cxccutis es in the operaticMi of schools. Arizona State University 
(ASU) has a long commitment to improxing education in 'multiculturar settings, 
rhe Arizona site intends to focus its actixities on the dexelopment of instruments 
and materials related to the knowledge, skills, and competencies assc^iated xvith 
the successful administration of schools and school districts in the ‘multicultural 
perspectix es’ domain. Significantly this means the focus will be on: 

Ooss-cultural xalue differences 

* hitra-cultural x nine ditTerences 

* Socioeconomic xalue differences 

* StatT perceptions, attitudes, beliefs and behaxiors 

jj: Student perceptions, attitudes, bcliets and behaviors 

* Home perceptions, attitudes, beliefs and behaxiors 

^ School '.tructure and student expeciaiioiis 

School/c(unnumity interactions 

The Arizona project team rejects the notion that ‘a school is a school is a 
school' irrespectix e c^t its soeiodeniographic char.u reristics I he contention is that 
succcsstul schcH)! leaders m ‘multiculturar settings must dcmc^nstrate not only the 
typical administratixe skills and competencies but also an additional and more 
complex set ot knoxxledge, skills, competencies and sensitivities related to 
multiculturalism. Frmn the standpoint of school policy and practice, it is essential 
fi>r leaders to bec^une knowledgeable about the xvay that sch(^ols can be perceixed 
diflerently and can affect ditTerent groups of students in different ways. In line 
xvith this perspective, scluud exccutixes must deveh^p the analytical skills needed 
to identity and study those factors associated xvith cultural, ethnic, and social class 
difYcrcnces within and among schools. These data can be used to dexeh^p an 
understanding of the reasons for, and responses to, problems of difTerential schcml 
achievement. This platform is especially relexant in those sch(H)ls and schtu)l district% 
exhibiting ’multiculturar alongside Imv socioeconomic status (SES) conditions. 
Studeiit> in these sdiools are more likely to be classified as ’at-risk’ of being 
undcrathiexers. presentim» behaxioral problems ti> schools and drtippmg-out of 
school. 
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Many cuilurally-difFerenl and/or !ow-SKS studeius fee! a sense amdici 
with and estrangement from institutional norms and rules. Thus, the school 
executive needs to focus attention <>n sensitive communication if the student is to 
derive maximum benefji from the sdiool, 



Conclusion 

Wc started earlier in this volume with the meiaphc^r ot'a map. in initially setting 
out the territory of the supe^'intendency and using the former to explore its 
multifaceted nature. 1 he major foci of earlier chapters have been organized around 
what are still in many cases the surface features, the CiMilours. shown on the map. 
Pulling ihese in place required u*. lo take a retrospective look at the nature ot the 
field, albeit from the unique perspective of members and associates of the Texas 
pilot site project team, working within the guidelines of AASA's National Ifxecuiive 
Development Center. It also allowed us to engage in some 'crystal ball gazing' 
based on an extrapolati«.)n of selected conieinporary trends, in order to map out 
the routeways showing the connectedness and interconnectedness of things. Mere 
vve took a prospective k)ok at where these might leail with respect to promoting 
excellence m executive leadership for an uncertain set ot' alternative tut tires in the 
broader context ot' educational retbrni. 

To the metaphors of map and explorer might now be added that of a compass, 
rhe AASA's conception of a National Lxccutive Dexelopmeiii C enter provides 
the profession with at least one direction in which it might go; the means to 
achieve some v ision of the future needs of our schools and those wh(^ populate 
them; and the w herewiihal to know v\ hen v\ e\e arrived. If this volume contributes 
lc> the realization cd'this ideal then our purposes will have been well served. 

Readers may wonder whether in fact the Nb'DC; and its vision will ever fuliv 
materialize into a national coordinated and validated program of professnMial 
preparaliiui for llic nation's superintendents in the form and manner intended. It 
is a tenuous innovation which may not be sustainable due to a number of ('actors. 
F'irsi. the strange fragmented world of educational admiiiisiraiion programs and 
the professoriate make it extremely ditViculi to communicate with both profes- 
sional organizations such as AASA and superintendents in the field due to a lack 
of infrastructure. l o develop a nationwide system of preparation there must be a 
high level of communication trt>in both within and across the institutions of 
higher etlucation. state agencies, and professional assoLiaiions such as AASA. 
NASSP. NSBA and ASCD and this does not exist at the present lime. C'urrenllv . 
tominunication links to practicing superintendents arc mainly ihiough their pro- 
fessional associations. I here are no communicaiicm links between llie educational 
administration programs which toucli more than perhaps 2.S per cent of pr<»grams 
or professors. There is no single journal that is read b\ the educaliiMial admin 
istration pnTessoriale designetl expliciilv ii» meet their needs. I’erhaps the most 
pervasive education journal read by the pndessorijte is the Thi Dilta Kapifhtn 
which IS not an ‘ed admin* journal as such. The professional associations do have 
better mter'ageiiLV LoimiuJiiuatiiui linkc ol both a tormal and inlormai nature. 

I he state agencies w inch, through their cemticaiion standards, dulatc the lonieiit 
ofuirrenl educational admimstraiion preparaiUMi programs to a sigmficatil extent, 
have neither direct coinmiimcaium In ;s with the associations and practitioners. 
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and only very infrequently coniniunicatc with the hi^lier education programs 
(usually during a five year review process). 

When the NEDC does have its model fully field tested how will it be dis- 
seminated across the nation? 1 his is highly speculative, but if proposals for national 
testing are accepted, and some form of national curriculum is put in place the 
logical extension of this is national standards for teachers with national preparation 
Standards tor administrators to follow. In our view it alsi: seems logical in this 
scenario that those most respimsible for implementing this alternative future of 
American educatiiui sliould be adequately prepared, among <»ther things, to nu^ve 
public education away from its traditicmal roots of ‘localism’. This may seem to 
lie m the realms of fantasy tor some and be ’un-American' lo others, but the signs 
at this time, as elsewhere in the world, point to some types of centralizing 
tendencies at work. 

The intractability of American public education ti) change is well documented 
and it conies as no surprise to those social scientists who are concerned to examine 
tlie infrastructure of the organizations. School organizations are constantly trying 
to find and maintain consensus with many different client and interest groups. 

I he current empiiasis In retiirmers on measures of production {achievement scores) 
IS a quasi-industnal profit model that -vorks against the gram vif the societal mission 
given the schi>ols of being all things to all petiple' as much of the lime as possible 
(but note Ihiunas and Moran. 1W2). lo move forth on a ‘profit' model, deci- 
sions have lo be made lo fully maximize the resources of the 'business* which is. 
i)f' course, mining away from being all things to all people. It is possible that 
■ichievemeiu scares mav rai'^e for some schools but tlie number of Mosers’ might 
w ell increase, contrary to the claims of some reformers. What is rlu* part to be 
played out by the school administrator (i.c., superintendent) m this radical 
reorientation i>f the iradilimial role of the nhool — facilitator, mainlainer of the 
status quc» or i^bsiruciionisi . 

lor the superintendent to be a tacilitaior of change hc/she must possess the 
skills, knowledge and aptitudes necessary to drainaiicatlv change the nature ot the 
school as an institution. I he current school reform movement basically seems to 
portrav the superintendent and scIuk>1 IhmuI as elements i>bstiULting reform and 
restructuring fl-mn. C huhb and Moe. ( )n occasion thev have been 

declared lo be part of the problem rather than pan of the solution, although this 
drastically over-simplifies a complex phenomenon. Superintendents and board 
members can bli>ck Mop down’ reform in loc.il districts even when it is matidaied. 
Obverscly, they can greatly facilitate its impl.'meniation ifihcv see it is in the best 
interests of their district to do so. I he role of the superinlenii * in convincing the 
bo.ird of' the desirability of planned change is well documenteo ii the A ASA Men 
Year Study ((Mass. Superintendents initiate ilistrict policy more than three- 

f<mrlhs of the imu*. I hey are the key facilitat\irs of change and reform in school 
districts, direcllv, il not indirectiv. 1 here is a case li> he made that schiuil reform 
eflorts w ill uirish i>r tail depending on the opinu mis .muI .k lions of su(H‘rmtemlen|s 
that they aitrai t. I he argument extends to the implementation of site-based 
decision making as well. I lie majority of school districts have a student enrollment 
iif’well under Vmiu ,»iuI here the siipermieiidcni reniains the link w ith the school 
system .iiitl the hual lominiiinlv th.it uliim.itiMv m.ikes the rxeintne de<»''tons m 
most stall s. 

(liven these realities, the bott<MM line is that the emergent N‘l I K m its torm 
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and :>cope reaches far beyond current constraints atVecting the skills and know- 
ledge of the lurrent generation i>f practicing superintendents. Its potential 
transfi)rmative power already reaches into the reform mo\ement itself in inriiiencing 
indirectly how schools will be restructured. 

Hopefully, the task of developing a knowledge base and set of skills that 
define the cllective superintendent w ill soon he developed and can he agreed upi»n 
by bi)th practitioners and professors of educational administration. One of the 
lessons learned by those participating in the NMK. in the past several years is that 
professtirs of educational administration seldom agree vviih each other so iliat 
workable a)mpromises can be established. Why tins is the case is a bit ballling. 

It will be interesting to note the outeomes ot the 'knowledge base* prv>jects 
presentiv being developed bv UC'I' A institutions, and the ‘professional standards' 
for the siiperinteiKiencv being developed by AASA. In recent years. NASSP 
(National Association ot Secondar, S1.I100I Principals) and NAI.SP tC^ational 
Association or Hementary School Principals) have devc-hjped lists of essential 
skills and competencies through committees populated by both practitioners and 
academics, thuvever. to what liegree tluse conipendmnis of skills and competencies 
are being integrated into principal preparation programs is not substantially known 
at this time. 

A troubling qi:.*stion is how do the i>uieomes of the NF'DC. AASA. UCPA. 
NASSP and \ ,\l sP h(i ome mtrgr.Ut’d mn » prep ii iiinn pr‘»gram^' With so manv 
hundreds insntutions m the So states conducting certificate programs, what 
vehicle exists to ensure reasonable conf>rmit\ ainong programs? No workable 
authoritv exists tn ensure that prmcijvais .md superintendents arc appropriaielv 
prepared for their important roles in school leadership. Ihus. the professional 
development pn>grain described and encouraged in this book is a respcnise. 

II the NI.DCi as an enlil\ is alhwveci to lapse, the work it has accximplished 
thus tar will still survive and provide the luleruni fo future ellorts designed t(^ 
insure the efi’ectiveness of the nation's educational leaders. It has been the most 
intensive expenditure of elTort in partnering professional associations with insti- 
tutions t»f higher education in decades to bring professionalism and clTectivcness 
Tf» the ^Hperintendenc V . Indeed, it been iiisighttul to us to chronule both the 
superin jiuiencv .md the Nl IK! in betuhmarkmg vvlut has been achieved to date. 

C^iir collective aspiration is that we have made stniie contribution to an under- 
staiulmg <‘l the 1 tirrent si.ite ol j>la\ with respect to the superintendenc> . its current 
and future needs, and its accoinplishnu'nrs. |i\ sharing our knowledge, v.e hope 
that new ami better knowledge lan 1 h v.leveloped on how best to prepare ie.iders 
for the nation's sthouK, 
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1 Hl lollowmg ii^dcx pruMdcs lo the reader a libtmg ot the :->k\\h and Ciimponents 
of knowledge needee! by superintendents in (’>rder to eOVctively lead the 
tiotutl their districts through staffing. These skills and knoNs ledge coin> 

ponents ha\e been translated inte> self-administered diagnostic instruments so that 
aspiring and present superintendents might gain a view of their competency levels 
III Staffing for Instnutum, 

PTUKn^MANC T: C HI ITRIA — SI AH INC, TOR INSTHUC IION 
DOMAIN 2: INS I RUC TIC^N AT TFAIM-RSHIP 
lASK ARIA 2.2: SIATHNC; TOR INS I RLU 1 |c 



Task 2.2.1 



I he e.\ecuti\e maintains adequate sialTmg le\eK w hile 
anticipating future changes in stalling needs. 



Sub-Task 2.2. 1.1 
2 2 . 1 . 1.1 

: 2 . 1. 1 : 



Monitors to maintain stafT adequacy 
Analyzes staffing patterns to deicrniiiu’ the status qu%» 
regarding class size, qualifications, and mis-jssignnu’iiis. 
.^na^ zes stalling patters u> pri»icct antic ipated retirements, 
le.ners and non-renewals. 

( i>nfers with administrators and iiisinictioiul specialists 
regarding shortages and isther discrepancies. 



Sub-Task 2. 2. 1.2 

2 . 2.1 2.1 

S s I s s 
2 . 2.1 2 ..^ 
2.2. 1,2 4 



Assesses needs for stalling changes 

Rc\ lews proposals for additions and changes in stalling 

patterns. 

Determines spett.il stalTmg needs tor new mstnictK^nal 
programs. 

Recommends goals for mcelmg needs h^r miiu^ritv and 
special teachers in scarce supply. 

Projects stalling requirements lf>r long-range planning. 



Task 2.2.2 I lie cxiciitisr oactncc^ a tlu'iough system recruit nicrq 

procedures that leads to the idcfitilKation of qualified 
< andidatcs for fob openings 
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Sub-Task 2. 2.2. 1 


Plans for systematic recruitment 


2.2.2. LI 


ReviewN and updates a compreliensive file of recruitment 
sources — placement otlices, churches, military bases, etc. 


22.2.1. 2 


Designs recruitment strategies for both long-term and short 
term identification of applicants. 


2.2.2. 1.3 


Produces media for use in recruit men t — slides, brochures. 


2.22.1.4 


\ ideos, posters, etc. 

Dt‘\ clops plans for active participation for parents, stu- 
dents, teachers, and others in the recruitment process. 


1 Sub-Task 2. 2.2. 2 

1 1 1 1 T ) 

1 T -I T T -) 


Directs or coordinates recruitment efforts 
budgets for planned reiruitment efforts. 

Onenfs participants to assure a unified approach to 


1 T T \ 


recruiting. 

Directs special eOorts to identify and motivate future 
teacher^. 


1 "* 2 '* ** 4 


Coordinates eHorts to prepare and promote te.icher aides 
h*r regular teadiing. 


1 Task 2.2.3 


I he executive provides for a screening process that desig- 
nates the most qualified applicants prior to final selectii>n. 


1 Sub-Task 2.2.3. 1 

1 2.2.3. LI 


Analyzes job descriptions 

Identities the unique requirements dMmguisInng posuions 
lr<^m each other. 


1 2.2.3. 1.2 


Determines specific documents required for completion 
4 appliean files for positions 


1 2.2,3. 1.3 


Designate'- kinds t>f educational. pro!cssii)iia! and work 
experiences relevant to the positions. 


1 2.2.VI.4 


Dctcimmcs cutting scores or priorit) c rueru tor applicant 
consideration beyond initial screening. 


1 2 2. ^ 1.3 


Specifics the essential legal, priifession.il. and personal 
requirements of positit>ns. 


1 Sub-Task 2. 2. 3. 2 

1 2 2 3.2.1 


Assembles preliminary data 

hstablishes prcKcdures for receiving applicants and facil- 
itating the filing process with promptness and ease. 


1 T 


.Mc>mtors the system for periodic, clerical reviews of 
applicant files to assure their completion and updating. 


1 2. 2.3. 2.3 


Designs a system l*»r bc»th computer based and paper tile 
storage id applicant data. 


1 2. 2. 3.2. 4 


Designs data rediictn>n procedures for fofm.ttiing. pri'fil- 
ing or summan/ing applicants for easy revievv. 


1 2 2. \ 2.3 


Applies initial screening criteria and related procedure.^ 
iimlormlv .md ohjiAtivrlv It^ .ill .ijqdu.mts 


1 2.2.V2.^« 


Provides information to applicants regarding emena to he 
u-.cd. the status oi ihcif applicatiMio. and tmu (able loi 
screening and selccticm. 


1 2 V2 


f‘tili/es a rarcfidly programmed scoring and reirieval svs^ 
Icm lor streemni! out appln .ints minim i)i\ qn.ilitiecL 
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■ 2.2..V2.S 


Uses certihcation. experience aiul legal requireinenis for 
eliminating applicants lacking essential prerequisites. 


B 2."^.V2.9 


Utilizes test scores, grades, and rating in forms that pre- 
vent arbitrary elimination of applicants. 


B 2.2.3.2.10 


Fstablishes clear affirmative action guidelines t<i assure that 
applicints fr<nn under represented populations arc included 
in the pool for further consideration. 


H Sub-Task 2. 2. 3. 3 

B 2.2. 3.3.1 


Identifies most promising candidates 

Designates priorities for the use of criteria for each specific 


B 2.2.3, 3.2 


pusmon. 

Develops procedures for prc-scicction processing of 
applicaiii>ns to limit further data gathering and conserse 
res(^urces. 


1 2.2.3. 3.3 


Mimiiors a set of standard procedures for reviesving appli- 
cant tiles, identit’ying a limited number for further data 
gathering and review . 


fl 2.2. V3 4 


!*lans for careful, special rev iew s of non-iradiiional appli- 
cants with unique skills or experiences. 


B ^ ^ ^ X ^ 


I’rovtdes for the inclusion ot lr.unees. mlcnis, and para^ 
professionals in the applicant pool to be revievsed for 
.sclcClK}U. 


p Task 2.2.4. 


1 he e\ecuii\c pro \ ides a process for selecting the most 
highly qualified candidates for each instruct i»)iial position. 


1 Sub- l ask 2.2.4. 1 

■ 2.2.4. 1.1 


Makes formal presentations 

Uesourecs are provided to assure released time, traxei funds, 
and consulting services. 


■ 2.2.4. 1.2 


Schedules are developed for interxiews. d.ita analvsis. 
reviews, and dcasion-makmg. 


■ 2.2 4 1.^ 


l arget dates ft>r final c!ecisi*ins .ire set aUnig w itli b.u k-up 
plans for reconsideration. 


H 2.2.4. 1.4 


Applicants identified tur furilu i rex lew arc pri'inpilv iin- 
hiicd, chsuulagcxl to provide lurllier ildtd. diid iiltormed 
more t’ullv (d‘ the positions. 


1 22.4.1.3 


Inxidxes a xarietv of |HTsonnel reflecting various interests 
and appropriate kinds of expertise. 


1 Sub-Task 2.2.4. 2 

1 2. 2. 4. 2.1 


Training and guiding selection personnel 
t)rieiHation and procedural reviexx sessions arc pl.iimcd 
with all personnel to he involved in selections. 


1 2 2.4.22 


I^roxidcs training for individuals in fulfilling iiulixidual 
staO members to assure profiiieiu use (»f t^ .is. invenir'nes. 
a[>piu.atnni f«nms and other data suiiucs, 


1 2 2.4.2, > 


Provides interviewer training lo a sure that relevant and 


B 2 2 4.2 4 


rchahic information is priwided in usable form. 

1 X aiuatitnis the strceiimg and sclei lion pfiKess im hnles 
aiijlx'*!s of mdix hIujI '^taO' Mbieitix itx and rehabilitx. 
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Sub-Task 2.2.4.3 

2. 2. 4. 3.1 


In-depth data gathering 

Specifies explicit selection criteria for top pri(^riiy in gather- 
ing data uii belecied candidates. 


2.2. 4.3.2 


Structures interviews to assure focus on highK re!e\ant 
information, avoiding interviewer drift, and superficialities. 


2. 2. 4. 3. 3 


S\ stemaiically records inters iew data usmg st.mdard pro- 
cedures. respecting the rights of applicants. 


2. 2. 4. 3. 4 


Requires special instru mentation and procedures to a.ssurc 
highly discriminating data is available for selection. 


2.2. 4. 3. S 


Systematically utilises tests, m\eniories, retereiice calls and 
other sources of data to clearly focus on selection criteria. 


Sub-Task 2. 2. 4. 4 

2. 2. 4. 4.1 


Anrlyzing selection data 

Secures independent recommendations and ranking ot 


2. 2. 4. 4. 2 


landidaies by indisicluals with different perspectives. 

1 siablishes procedures smnm,iri/ing, ueighing, com 

paring, scoring, profiling and otherwise analysing a \ari- 
eiy of information. 


2, 2. ‘1.4. 3 
2.2. 4.4.4 


Makes tenialisc decisions regarding ranking of finalists. 
Prov ides tor the systematic review ^jf ail relevant data 
assembled on the nn>si promising candidates. 


2.2.4.4..S 


|)e\elo|>s sets ol supporting coiidusioiis regarding each 
tinalist. 


Sub-Task 2.2.4. 5 

2.2.4.S.1 


Making recommendations 

C luracteri/es Imalisis t*ir a posiimn in terms o\ imiqiie 
and comparative strengths of each. 


2.2. 4. 5. 2 

2.2.4. 5. 3 


C larities availability ot each finalist prior lo fmal ranking. 
lU*\ie\vs advantages and thsadv aniages prodiued when 
alternative assignments are considered. 


2.2.4. 5. 4 

2.2.4 o 


Decides on a recommendation to present for action. 

I ornuilaies a back-up plan ot' jciu>n in the event rcci>m 
meiuLiimns are not implemented. 


lask 2.2,5 


1 fie executive provides st,ilt orientation and induction 
piogiaius that assure new f^>ersonnel the information and 
suppler! needed lo fimction in new surroundings. 


Sub-Task 2.2.5. 1 

2 2, =^.1.1 


Orientation of new personnel 

l)eveli>ps plans lor <'rientaiion new persi'miel. meeting 

with them, reviewing hnal philosophy and ideals 


2. 2. S. 1.2 


Reviews and cooidinaies orientation activities in sclunds 
and offices to be sure all materials and inforniatifni sources 


2.2,3 1 ^ 


are provided. 

Dev elops diMerentiated oru nt.itn 'll prot ediires lor iiu \| h- 
nenced and expenemed new personnel, 


Sub-7ask 2.2.S 2 

2 2.S 2, 1 


Induction Programs 

t Hgani/C' a 'Mic t'r two sear indiu.in'O program tor 
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”) 2.5. 






Task 2.2,6 



persc>nnel training designed to respond to diagnosed needs 
tor protesNit>ji.il dtot lopinent. and pro\ ide special support 
and supervision. 

Cioordinates work t>f principals and (»ther supervisors in 
assisting inexperienced personnel, developing guidelines 
lor assignments, classroom supervision, and special 
support. 

Uevievvs tormative evalu.ition reports on inexperienced 
personnel, analyzing anecdotal rcpc>rts. and (dTering sug- 
gestions to stiperv tsors. 

I he executive iinpleinents a placement Nvstem tliat assigns 
.uid reassigns perM^mncl to positions that makes the best 
ll^e of talents. 



Sub-Task 2.2.6. 1 



Sub-Task 2.2.6. 2 



Sub-Task 2.2.6..i 

2.2.f*. ^ I 



' h \ i 



Planning for systematic assignment, reassignment and 
balancing of personnel 

l>ev clops a comprehensive plan tor sv stematicaMv assign* 
mg, reassigning aiul b.ilancing personnel m grades, pro- 
grams. and other operating units. 

I)evelopN specilic guidelines ft»r reassigning [Personnel to 
respond to various persi>nnel and instructional needs. 
Negotiates agreements regarding follow -through on 
reassignmei.ts w ith principals and others. 

Ciuides principals and st.iff in making assignments that 
serve the needs of the instructional prograiti. 

Promotes innovative team .irrani;ements hv careful 
.issignment iit peisiiunel. 

Assigning and reassigning to meet high priority needs 
Allocates personnel resoufLes tii make best use of mdi- 
viilu.il skills, interests, and prep.iration. 
lUMssitiiis personnel .is required to meet ch.mmiu: condi- 
tions within sclio(ds or programs. 

Ucassigus personnel to .osuic i>[>[>i>iiiiiiiiU's Iim rcnew.il. 

or persoiul growth. 

AlK'cates persiumel resources giv mg pru)ritv to miuw ..uve 
team projects or proposals. 

Balancing sfafT in programs and schools to 
appropriate competencies needed 
.Mh'Cjtes personnel resources to .issure b. dance lu pialitv 
ot personnel IniWieii siihuds ,iiid [itogr.nns. 

Ke.dloc.iU'N I'crsi'imel as needet! !»> m.ikt’ etTivieiit u ot 
.i> .idabk I. dents. 

kecommends new personnel assignments with both mdi* 
vuinal and mstrmtional needs m inmd. 
kes,furtnies »»r realk^cates vac.^mieN to improve bal.iruc 
sv In M lis .niii pr‘’ertm> 
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Task 2.2.7 


1 lit* executive directs the personnel operations of the sys- 
tem function to assure a stable vet improving and well 
balanced work force. 


Sub-Task 2.2.7.1 

2.2.7. 1.1 


Policy administration 

C’vK»rdinateb standard staff griev ance procedures, assuring 
due process to all. 


^ 1 


.Analyzes federal, state, and l(Kal polices, and contractual, 
coustiiutioiial. and liability issues related to teacher rights 
and responsibilities. 


2.2.'". 1.3 


Analyzes the principles and procedures related to admin- 
istering personnel policies. 


2.2.7. 1.4 


Analyzes bu s and regulations relating to contacts, certifi- 
catii>n, assignments, and personnel records. 


2.2."’.1..S 


Defines jv>b requirements for each posiiiv)n in terms of 
instructional pr<Hcsscs. 


2.2.''. 1.(1 


Recognizes and classifies minimum job entry qualifications 
and skills. 


2.2.-’.l.'^ 


1 develops and analv/es job descriptions to reflect the 
needs of the instructional pri^gram practices, salaries, and 
agreements. 


Sub-Task 2.2.7. 2 

2.2. “’.2.1 


Providing an adequate wage and benefit schedule 
Prt^poscs salary advancement based on preparation and 
qualifications related to position. 


> *> 7 *> 


Proposes reciignition other incentives that relate to 


2.: “'.2.3 
2.2 ' 2.4 


improv ement of instruction. 

Proposes fringe benefits that encourage job satislacinui. 
Ad wses with business and finatice officers regarding elTecls 
of wage and benefit decisions on instructional persc nncl. 


Sub-lask 2.2.7J 

2 2.’’.^ 1 
2 2 V2 


Staff retention 

Identifies strategies for retaimng staf f and faculty. 

Works cooperatively with employee organizations to get 


2 : ^ 


agreement'. imprt^ving instruction. 

Provides for a system of incentives tor experienced 
pcrs<^nnel. 


2. 2. 7. 3. 4 


Oilers funding tor study leaves and sabbaticals for 

cinplov ee self-i m[vo\ enu nl . 


Sub-Task 2.2.7. 4 

2. 2. 7. 4.1 


Reduction in force 

Prepares alternate plans for reducing iiistruitiona! perst>n- 


2. 2. 7. 4. 2 

2. 2. 7. 4. 3 


lul as required 

Analyzes the elTects of alternative reduction in stall plans. 
Analyzes actions with resj 'cl to federal, state, and local 
poluics. and liability issues. 


2 2. 7.4 4 


Applies I’.l O guidelines in rediK tion-in-force procedures. 
at!a[>ting affirmative actii»n plains as necilcd. 
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Sub-Task 2.2.7.5 

2.2.7. 5. 1 

2.2.7. 5.2 
2.2.7 AA 



Minority stafBng 

Establishes goals Ibr the recruitment of minority teaching 
candidates. 

Proposes innovative programs for accomplishing attirma- 
U\e actions goals. 

PeNclops hinh short and long term plans for securing 
minority personnel of iv>p qualilN 
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Selecting, Preparing and Developing 
the School District Superintendent 

David S.G. Carter, Thomas E. Glass 
and Shirley M. Hord 



The superinlendency has remained relatively immune from the glare of the 
public spotlight, until recently that is. This is a somewhat anomalous situation, 
if only because there are some 15,000 school districts each headed by a 
superintendent, as well as other senior executives of equivalent status or above 
in central education agencies. Collectively, they operate a budget derived from 
the public purse of quite mind-blowing proportions. Until recently relatively 
little has been known about them - who they are, what they do, and to what 
effect - except to say they are now tlie subjects of close scrutiny given that 
there is today a widespread public dissatisfaction with the quality of schooling 
across America. What are their needs nov/ and in the future? What makes an 
effective school system leader and how can potential executive leaders be 
screened, selected, prepared and further developed? Recent conceptualizations 
and research, focused on these sorts of questions, have provided the motivation 
for this book. 
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